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SPACE. 


I, 


MATHEMATICIANS admit three 
kinds of continuous quantities, viz., 
the quantity of space measured by 
local movement, the quantity of 
time employed in the movement, 
and the quantity of change in the 
intensity of the movement. Thus 
all continuity, according to them, 
depends on movement; so that, if 
there were no continuous move- 
ment, nothing could be conceived 
as continuous. The ancient phi- 
losophers generally admitted, and 
many still admit, a fourth kind of 
continuous quantity, viz., the quan- 
tity of matter; but it is now fully 
demonstrated that bodies of matter 
are not, and cannot be, materially 
continuous, even in their primitive 
molecules, and that therefore the 
quantity of matter is not continuous, 
but consists of a discrete number 
of primitive material units. Hence, 
matter is not divisible in infinitum, 
and gives no occasion to infinitesi- 
mal quantities, except inasmuch as 
the volumes, or quantities of space, 
occupied (not filled) by matter are 


conceived to keep within infinitesi- 
mal dimensions. We may, there- 
fore, be satisfied that space, time, 
and movement alone are continuous 
and infinitely divisible, and that the 
continuity of space and time, as 
viewed by the mathematicians, is 
essentially connected with the con- 
tinuity of movement. But space 
measured by movement is a re/ative 
space, and time—that is, the dura- 
tion of movement—is a re/ative du- 
ration; and since everything rela- 
tive presupposes something absolute 
which is the source of its relativity, 
we are naturally brought to inquire 
what is absolute space and adsolute 
duration ; for, without the know- 
ledge of the absolute, the relative 
can be only imperfectly understood. 
Men of course daily speak of time 
and of Space, and understand what 
they say, and are understood by 
others; but this does not show that 
they know the intimate nature, or 
can give the essential definition, of 
either time of space. S. Augus- 
tine asks: “ What is time?” and 
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he answers; “When no one asks 
me, I know what it is; but when 
you ask me, I know not.” The 
same is true of space. We know 
what it is; but it would be hard to 
give its true definition. As, how- 
ever, a true notion of space and 
time and movement cannot but be 
of great service in the elucidation 
of some important questions of phi- 
losophy, we will venture to investi- 
gate the subject, in the hope that 
by so doing we may contribute in 
some manner to the development 
of philosophical knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of those myste- 
rious realities which form the con- 
ditions of the existence and vicissi- 
tudes of the material world. 
Opinions of Philosophers about 
Space.—Space is usually defined “a 
capacity of bodies,” and is styled 
“full” when a body actually occu- 
pies that capacity, “void,” or 
“empty,” when no body is actually 
present init. Again, a space which 


is determined by the presence of a 
body, and limited by its limits, is 


called “real,” whilst the space 
which is conceived to extend be- 
yond the limits of all existing bod- 
ies is called “ imaginary.” 

Whether this definition and di- 
vision of space is as correct as it is 
common, we shall examine hereaf- 
ter. Meanwhile, we must notice that 
there isa great disagreement among 
philosophers in regard to the reali- 
ty and the essence of space. Some 
hold, with Descartes and with Leib- 
nitz, that space is nothing else than 
the extension of bodies. Others 
hold that space is something real, 
and really distinct from the bodies 
by which it is occupied. Some, as 
‘Clarke, said that space is nothing 
but God’s immensity, and consider- 
ed the parts of space as parts of 
divine immensity. Fénelon taught 
that space is virtually contained in 
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God s immensity, and that immen- 
sity is nothing but unlimited exten- 
sion—which last proposition is much 
criticised by Balmes* on the ground 
that extension cannot be conceived 
without parts, whereas no parts can 
be conceived in God’s immensity. 
Lessius, in his much-esteemed 
work on God’s perfections, after 
having shown (contrary to the opin- 
ion of some of his contemporaries) 
that God by his immensity exists 
not only within but also without 
the world, puts to himself the fol- 
lowing objection: “Some will say, 
How can God be in those spaces 
outside the skies, since no spaces 
are to be found there which are not 
fictitious and imaginary ?” Towhich 
he answers thus: “We deny that 
there are not outside of the whole 
world any true intervals or spaces. 
If air or light were diffused through- 
out immensity outside of the exist- 
ing world, there would certainly be 
true spaces everywhere; and in 
the same manner, if there is a Spirit 
filling everything outside of this 
world, there will be true and real 
spaces, not corporeal but spiritual, 
which, however, will not be really 
distinct from one another, because 
a Spirit does not extend through 
space by a distribution of parts, but 
fiils it, so to say, by its totalities. . . 
Hence, when we say that God is 
outside of the existing world, and 
filling infinite spaces, or that God 
exists in imaginary spaces, we do 
not mean that God exists in a 
fictitious and chimerical thing, 
nor do we mean that he exists 
in a space really distinct from 
his own being; but we mean that 
he exists in the space which his 
immensity formally extends, and to 
which an infinite created space may 
correspond. . . . . We may there- 
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fore distinguish space into created, 
uncreated, and imaginary. Created 
space embraces the whole corporeal 
extension of the material world, 
Uncreated space is nothing less 
than divine immensity itself, which 
is the primitive, intrinsic, and funda- 
mental space, on the existence of 
which all other spaces depend, and 
which by reason of its extension is 
equivalent to all possible corporeal 
spaces, and eminently contains 
them all. Imaginary space is that 
which our imagination suggests to 
us as a substitute for God’s immen- 
sity, which we are unable to con- 
ceive in any other wise. For, just 
as we cannot conceive God’s eter- 
nity without imagining infinite time, 
so neither can we conceive God’s 
immensity without imagining infi- 
nite space.””* 

Boscovich, in his Theory of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, defines space as “ an 
infinite possibility of ubications,” 
but he does not say anything in re- 
gard to the manner of accounting 
for such a possibility. Others, as 
Charleton, were of opinion that 
real space is constituted by the 
real ubication of material things, 
and imaginary space by the actual 
negation of real ubications. 

Among the modern authors, 
Balmes, with whom a number of 
other philosophers agree on this 
subject, gives us his theory of space 
in the foilowing propositions : 

“st. Space is nothing but the 
extension of bodies themselves. 

“2d. Space and extension are 
identical notions. 

“3d. The parts which we con- 
ceive in space are particular ex- 
tensions, considered as existing un- 
der their own limits. 

“ath. The notion of infinite 
space is the notion of extension in 
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all its generality—that is, as con- 
ceived by the abstraction of all 
limits. 

“sth. Indefinite space is a fig- 
ment of our imagination, which 
strives to follow the intellectual 
process of generalization by de- 
stroying all limits. 

“6th. Where no_ body 
there is no space. 

“th. Distance is the interposi- 
tion of a body, and nothing more. 

“8th. If the body interposed 
vanishes, all distance vanishes, and 
contiguity, or absolute contact, will 
be the result. 

“oth. If there were two bodies 
only, they would not be distant; 
at least, we could not intellectualiy 
conceive them as distant. 

“ roth. A vacuum, whether of a 
large or of a small extent, whether 
accumulated or scattered, is an ab- 
solute impossibility.” * 

These assertions form the sub- 
stance of Balmes’ theory of space. 
But he wisely adds: “ The appar- 
ent absurdity of some of these con- 
clusions, and of others which I 
shall mention hereafter, leads me 
to believe either that the principle 
on which my reasonings rest is not 
altogether free from error, or that 
there is some latent blunder in the 
process of the deduction,” 

Lastly, to omit other suppositions 
which do not much differ from the 
ones we have mentioned, Kant and 
his followers are of opinion that 
space is nothing but a subjective 
form of our mind, and an intuition 
a priori. Hence, according to 
them, no real and objective space 
can be admitted. 

Amid this variety and discord 
of opinions, we can hardly hope to 
ascertain the truth, and satisfy our- 
selves of its reality, unless we settle 
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a few preliminary questions. It is 
necessary for us to know, first, 
whether any vacuum is or is not to 
be admitted in nature; then, we 
must know whether such a vacuum 
is or is not an objective reality. 
For, if it can be established that 
vacuum is mere nothingness, the 
consequence will be that all real 
space is necessarily and essentially 
filled with matter, as Balmes and 
others teach; if, on the contrary, 
it can be established that vacuum 
exists in nature, and has an objec- 
tive reality, then it will follow that 
the reality of space does not arise 
from the presence of bodies, and 
cannot be confounded with their 
extension. In this case, Balmes’ 


theory will fall to the ground, and 
we shall have to borrow from Les- 
sius and Fénelon, if not the whole 
solution of the question, at least the 
main conceptions on which it rests. 

Existence of Void Space-—The 


first thing we must ascertain is the 
existence or non-existence of vac- 
uum in nature. Js there any space 
in the world not occupied by matter? 

Our answer must be affirmative, 
for many reasons. First, because 
without vacuum local movement 
would be impossible. In fact, since 
matter does not compenetrate mat- 
ter, no movement can take place in 
a space full of matter unless the 
matter which lies on the way gives 
room to the advancing body. But 
such a matter cannot give room 
without moving; and it cannot 
move unless some other portion of 
matter near it vacates its place to 
make room for it. ‘his other por- 
tion of matter, however, cannot 
ake room without moving; and it 
cannot move unless another portion 
of matter makes room for it ; and 
so on without end, or at least till 
we reach the ontward limits of the 
material world. Hence, if theré is 
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no vacuum, a body cannot begin to 
move before it has shaken the 
whole material world throughout 
and compelled it to make room for 
its movement. Now, to make the 
movement of a body dependent on 
such a condition is absurd; for the 
condition can never be fulfilled. 
In fact, whilst the movement of the 
body cannot begin before room is 
made for it, no room is made for it 
before the movement has begun; 
for it is by moving that the body 
would compel the neighboring mat- 
ter to give way. The condition is 
therefore contradictory, and can 
never be fulfilled, and therefore, if 
there is no vacuum, no local move- 
ment is possible. 

Secondly, it has been proved in 
one of our articles on matter * that 
there is no such thing in the world 
as material continuity, and that 
therefore all natural bodies ulti- 
mately consist of simple and unex- 
tended elements. It is therefore 
necessary to admit that bodies 
owe their extension to the intervals 
of space intercepted between their 
primitive elements, and therefore 
there is a vacuum between all the 
material elements. This reason ts 
very plain and cannot be ques- 
tioned, as the impossibility of con- 
tinuous matter has been established 
by such evident arguments as defy 
cavil. 

Thirdly, bodies are compressi- 
bie, and, when compressed, occupy 
less space—that is, their matter or 
mass is reduced to a less volume. 
Now, such a reduction in the vol- 
ume of a body does not arise from 
material compenetration. It must 
therefore depend on a diminution 
of the distances, or void intervals, 
between the neighboring particles 
of matter. 


* Tua Catrnouic Wortp, January, 1875, p. 487. 
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Fourthly, it is well known that 
equal masses can exist under un- 
equal volumes, and vice versa—that 
is, equal quantities of matter may 
occupy unequal spaces, and un- 
equal quantities of matter may oc- 
cupy equal spaces. This shows 
that one and the same space can be 
more or less occupied, according as 
the density of the body is greater 
or less. But the same space can- 
not be more or less occupied if 
there is no vacuum. For, if there 
is no vacuum, the space is entirely 
occupied by the matter, and does 
not admit of different degrees of 
occupation. It is therefore evi- 
dent that without vacuum it is im- 
possible to account for the specific 
weights and unequal densities of 
bodies. 

Against this, some may object 
that what we call “ yacuum” may 
be full of imponderable matter, 
say, of ether, the presence of which 
cannot indeed be detected by the 
balance, but is well proved by the 
phenomena of heat, electricity, etc. 
To which we answer, that the pres- 
ence of ether between the mole- 
cules of bodies does not exciude 
vacuum ; for ether itself is subject 
to condensation and rarefaction, as 
is manifest by its undulatory move- 
ments; and no condensation or 
rarefaction is possible without 
vacuum, as we have already ex- 
plained. 

Another objection against our 
conclusion may be the following: 
Simple elements, if they be attrac- 
tive, can penetrate through one an- 
other, as we infer from the New- 
tonian law of action. Hence, the 
possibility of movement does not 
depend on the existence of vacuum. 
We answer, that the objection de- 
stroys itself; for whoever admits 
simple and unextended elements, 
must admit the existence of vacuum, 
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it being.evident that no space can 
be filled by unextended matter. 
We may add, that natural bodies 
and their molecules do not exclu- 
sively consist of attractive elements, 
but contain a great number of re- 
pulsive elements, to which they owe 
their impenetrability. 

The ancients made against the 
existence of a vacuum another ob- 
jection, drawn from the presumed 
necessity of a true material contact 
for the communication of move- 
ment. ‘Vacuum, they said, is contra 
bonum natura—that is, incompatible 
with the requirements of natural 
order, for it prevents the interac- 
tion of bodies. This objection 
need hardly be answered, as it has 
long since been disposed of by the 
discovery of universal gravitation 
and of other physical truths. As 
we have proved in another place 
that “ distance is an essential con- 
dition of the action of matter upon 
matter,” * we shall say nothing 
more on this point. 

Objective Reality of Vacuum.— The 
second thing we must ascertain is 
whether space void of matter be a 
mere nothing, or an objective reality. 
Though Balmes and most modern 
philosophers hold that vacuum is 
mere nothingness, we think with 
other writers that the contrary can 
be rigorously demonstrated. Here 
are our reasons, 

First, nothingness is not a region 
of movement. But vacuum is a re- 
gion of movement. Therefore, va- 
cuum is not mere nothingness. 
The minor of this syllogism is 
manifest from what we have just 
said about the impossibility of 
movement without vacuum, and 
the major can be easily proved, 
For, the interval of space which is 
measured by movement may be 
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greater or less, whilst it would be 
absurd to talk of a greater of a less 
nothing; which shows that va- 
cuum cannot be identified with no- 
thingness. Again, void space can 
be really occupied, whilst it would 
be absurd to say that nothingness 
is really occupied, for occupation 
implies the presence of that which 
occupies in that which is occupied ; 
hence, the occupation of nothing- 
ness would be the presence of a 
thing to nothing. But presence to 
hothing is no presénce at all, just 
ag relation to nothing is no relation. 
And therefore, the occupation of 
void space, if vacuum were a mere 
nothing, would be an evident con- 
tfadiction. Moreover, nothingness 
has no real attributes, whereas real 
attributes are predicated of void 
space. We find no difficulty in 
conceiving void space as infinite, 
immovable, and virtually extended 
in all directions; whilst the con- 
ception of an extended nothing and 
of an infinite nothing is an utter 
impossibility. Whence we conclude 
that space void of matter is not a 
mere nothing. 

Secondly, a mere nothing cannot 
be the foundation of a real relation : 
space void of matter is the founda- 
tion of a real relation; therefore, 
space void of matter is not a mere 
nothing. In this syllogism the 
major is quite certain; for all real 
relation has a real foundation, from 
which the correlated terms receive 
their relativity. Now, all real foun- 
dation is something real. On the 
ether hand, nothingness is nothing 
real. Therefore, a mere nothing 
cannot be the foundation of a real 
relation. The minor proposition 
is no less certain, because space 
founds the relation of distance 
between any two material points, 
which relation is certainly real. In 
fact, that on account of which a 
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distant term 1s ‘related to another 
distant term, is the possibility of 
movement from the one to the 
other—that is, the possibility of a 
series of sticcessive ubications be- 
tween the two’ terms, without which 
no distance is conceivable. But 
the possibility of successive ubica- 
tions is nothing else than the suc- 
cessive occupability of space, or 
space as occupable. And therefore, 
occupable space, or space void of 
matter, is the foundation of a real 
relation, and accordingly is an ob- 
jective reality. 

Thirdly, if vacuum were mere 
nothingness, no real extension 
could be conceived as_ possible. 
For, since all bodies are ultimately 
composed of elements destitute of 
extension, as has been demonstrat- 
ed at length in our articles on mat- 
ter, and since the primitive ele- 
ments cannot touch one another 
mathematically without compene- 
tration, the extension of bodies 
cannot be accounted for except by 
the existence of void intervals of 
space between neighboring ele- 
ments. But, if vacuum is a mere 
nothing, all void intervals of space 
are nothing, and nothing remains 
between the neighboring elements ; 
and if nothing remains between 
them, all the elements must be in 
mathematical contact, and therefore 
unite in a single indivisible point, 
as even Balmes concedes. Whence 
it is evident that the existence of 
real extension implies the objective 
reality of vacuum. We conclude, 
therefore, that space void of matter 
is not a mere nothing, but an objec- 
tive reality. 

Against this proposition some ob- 
jections are made by the upholders 
of a different doctrine. In the first 
place, distance, they say, is a mere 
negation of contact; and since a 
mere negation is nothing, there 1s 
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no need of assuming that vacuum 
is a reality. 

We answer, that, if distance were 
a mere negation of contact, there 
would be no different distances ; for 
the negation of contact does not 
admit of degrees, and cannot be 
greater or less. Distances may be, 
and are, greater orless. Therefore, 
distance is not a mere negation of 
contact. The negation of contact 
shows that the terms of the relation 
are distinct in space ; for distinction 
in space is the negation of a com- 
mon ubication. But the distinction 
of the terms, though a necessary 
condition for the existence of the 
relation, does not constitute it. 
Hence, the relation of distance pre- 
supposes, indeed, the distinction of 
the terms and the negation of con- 
tact, but formally it results from a 
positive foundation by which the 
terms are linked together in this or 
that determinate manner. [If the 
interval between two material 
points were nothing, a greater in- 
terval would be a greater nothing, 
and a less interval a less nothing. 
We presume that no philosopher 
can safely admit a doctrine which 
leads to such a conclusion. 

A second objection is as follows : 
It is possible to have distance with- 
out any vacuum between the dis- 
tant terms. For, if the whole 
space between those terms were 
full of matter, their distance would 
be all the more real, without imply- 
ing the reality of vacuum. 

We answer, first, that, to fill 
space, continuous matter would be 
needed ; and, as continuous matter 
has no existence in nature, no space 
can be filled with matter so as to 
exclude real vacuum. We answer, 
secondly, that, were it possible to 
admit continuous matter, filling the 
whole interval of space between 


two distant terms, the reality of. 
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that interval would still remain in- 
dependent of the matter by which 
it is assumed to be filled; for mat- 
ter is not space; and, on the other 
hand, if all the matter which is 
supposed to fill the interval be re- 
moved, the distance between the 
terms will not vanish; which shows 
that the filling of space, even if it 
were not an impossible task, would 
not in the least contribute to the 
constitution of real distances. 
Hence, space, even if it were as- 
sumed to be full of matter, would 
not found the relation of distance 
by its fulness, but only by its being 
terminated to distinct terms, so as 
to leave room between them for a 
certain extension of local move- 
ment. 

A third objection may be the fol- 
lowing: ‘True though it is that 
real attributes are predicated of 
void space, it does not follow that 
void space is an objective reality. 
For, when we say that space, as 
such, is infinite, immovable, etc., 
we must bear in mind that we 
speak of a potential nature, and 
that those predicates are only po- 
tential. Again, though we must 
admit that void space can be meas- 
ured by movement, we know that 
such a mensuration is not made by 
terms of space, but by terms of 
matter. Lastly, although space is 
the capacity of receiving bodies, it 
does not follow that there is in 
space any receptive reality ; for its 
capacity is sufficiently accounted 
for by admitting that space be- 
comes real by its very occupation. * 

‘To the first point of this objection 
we answer, that space may, perhaps, 
be called a “potential nature” in 
this sense, that it is susceptible of 
new extrinsic denominations; but 
if by “ potential nature” the objec- 


* This objection is taken from Dmowski’s Cosmol- 
OfY , D. 34- 
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tor means to express a potency of 
being, and to. convey the idea that 
such a nature is not real, then it is 
absolutely wrong to say that void 
space is a potential nature. Space 
is not in a state of possibility, and 
never has been, as we shall pres- 
ently show. Hence the predicates, 
infinite, immovable, etc., by which 
the nature of space is explained, 
express the actual attributes of an 
actual reality. The author from 
whom we have transcribed this ob- 
jection says that such predicates of 
space are real, not objectively, but 
only subjectively. He means, if we 
understand him aright, that the real- 
ity of such predicates must be traced 
to the bodies which occupy space, 
not to space itself, and that, though 
we conceive those predicates to be 
real owing to the real bodies we see 
in space, yet they are not real in 
space itself. As for us, we cannot 
understand how “to be infinite, to 
be immovable, to be occupadle, etc,” 
can be the property of any body 
which occupies space, or be the 
property of space, by reason of its 
occupation and not by reason of 
its own intrinsic nature. Space 
must be really occupable before it 
is really occupied; and nothing is 
really occupable which is not real, 
as we have already established. 
Whence we conclude that this part 
of the objection, as confounding 
the possibility of occupation with 
the possibility of being, has no 
weight. 

To the second point we answer, 
that the thing mensurable should 
not be confounded with that by 
which it can be measured. What- 
ever may be the nature of the 
measure to be employed in measur- 
ing, no mensuration is possible un- 
less the mensurable is really men- 
surable. Hence, no matter by 


what measure space is to be meas- 
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ured, it is always necessary to con- 
cede that, if it is really measured, 
it is something real. The assertion 
that space is measured “ by terms 
of matter” can scarcely have a 
meaning. Terms, in fact, measure 
nothing, but are merely the begin- 
ning and the end of the thing 
measured. Space is measured by 
continuous movement, not by terms 
of matter; but before it is thus 
measured, it is mensurable; and its 
mensurability sufficiently shows its 
objective reality.* 

To the third point of the objec- 
tion we reply, that space is not a 
subject destined to receive bodies; 
and therefore it is not to be called 
“a capacity of receiving bodies.” 
Hence, we admit that space has no 
“receptive” reality. But there are 
realities which are not receptive, 
because they are not intrinsically) 
potential; and such is the reality 
of space, as we shalt hereafter ex- 
plain. With regard to the assertion 
that “space becomes real by its 
very occupation,” we observe that, 
if space void of matter is nothing. 
as the objection assumes, it is ut- 
terly impossible that it become a 
reality by the presence of bodies in 
it. The presence of a body in 
space is a real relation of the bod) 
to the space occupied ; and such a re- 
lation presupposes two real terms— 
that is, a real body and a real space. 
If space, as such, is nothing, bodies 
were created in nothing, and oc- 
cupy nothing. ‘Their volumes will 
be nothings of different sizes, their 
dimensions nothings of different 


* The phrase “* space is mensurable” is common, 
but it is not strictly correct ; for it is not absolute 
space, but only the intervals or distances (which are 
relations in space) that are really mensurable, as we 
shall see in our next article. Yet,as the phrase was 
used in the objection, we kept 1t m our answer, on 
the ground that, although absolute space is not for- 
mally mensurable in itself, 1t is the reason of the men- 
surability of all intervals arising from its extrinsic 
terminations. 














lengths, and their movements the 
measurement of nothing. It is 
manifest that real occupation pre- 
supposes real occupability, and real 
mensuration real mensurability ; 
and, since mensurability implies 
quantity (vér¢ua/ quantity, at least), 
to say that occupable and mensur- 
able space is nothing, is to pretend 
that nothingness implies quantity— 
a thing which we, at least, cannot 
understand. Moreover, to consider 
void space as a potency of being, 
destined to become a_ reality 
through the presence of bodies, is 
no less a blunder than to admit that 
the absolute is nothing until it be- 
comes relative, or to admit the 
relative without the absolute. In 
fact, the space occupied by a body 
is a relative space, as its determina- 
tion depends on the relative dimen- 
sions of the body. On the other 
hand, the relative dimensions of the 
body are themselves dependent on 
space, for without space there are 
no dimensions; and the space on 
which such relative dimensions de- 
pend must be a reality in itself, in- 
dependently of the same dimen- 
sions, it being evident that the di- 
mensions of the body cannot be- 
stow reality upon that which is the 
source of their own reality. To 
say the contrary is to destroy the 
principle of causality, by making 
the absolute reality of the cause 
dependent on the reality of its ef- 
fects. ‘The assertion that “the ab- 
solute is nothing until it becomes 
relative,” leads straight to Panthe- 
ism. If you say that absolute 
space is nothing until it is occupied 
by bodies, and thus actuated and 
exhibited under determinate fig- 
ures, the Pantheist will say, with as 
much reason, that the absolute 
being is nothing until it is evolved 
in nature, and thus actuated and 
manifested under different aspects. 
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If you say that absolute space, as 
such, is but an imaginary concep- 
tion, he will draw the inference that 
absolute being, as such, is similar 
ly a mere figment of our brains. 
If you say that the only reality of 
space arises from its figuration and 
occupation, he will claim the right 
of concluding, in like manner, that 
the only reality of the absolute 
arises from its evolution and mani- 
festation. We might dilate a great 
deal more on this parallel; for 
everything that the deniers of 
the reality of void space can 
say in support of their view 
can be turned to account by the 
deniers of a personal God, and 
be made to serve the cause of Ger- 
man Pantheism—the manner of rea- 
soning of the latter being exactly 
similar to that of the former. This 
is a point of great importance, 
and to which philosophers would 
do well to pay a greater attention 
than was done in other times. If 
they admit, in the case of space, 
that “the absolute is nothing until 
it becomes relative,” they will have 
no right to complain of the Pan- 
theistic applications of their own 
theory. 

Vacuum unmade.—The third thing 
we have to ascertain is, whether void 
space, absolutely considered as to its 
reality, be created or uncreated. This 
point can be easily settled. Those 
who say that vacuum has no ob- 
jective reality have, of course, no 
alternative. For them, vacuum 


‘must be uncreated. But they are 


probably not prepared to hear that 
we too, who defend the reality of 
void space, do not differ from them 
in the solution of this question. 

To prove that space void of mat- 
ter is not created, the following 
plain reasons may be adduced. 
First, space void of matter is 
neither a material nor a spiritual 
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creature. Itisnomaterialcreature ; 
for it excludes matter. It is no 
spiritual creature; for, whether 
there be spiritual creatures or not, 
it is necessary to admit occupable 
space. 

Secondly, no created thing is 
immovable, unchangeable, and un- 
limited. Absolute space is evident- 
ly immovable, unchangeable, and 
unlimited. ‘Therefore, absolute 
space is not a product of creation. 

Thirdly, space considered abso- 
lutely as it is in itself, exhibits an 
infinite and inexhaustible possibili- 
ty of real ubications. But sucha 
possibility is to be found nowhere 
but in God alone, in whom all pos- 
sible things have their formal possi- 
bility. And therefore, the reality 


of absolute spaa@e is all in God 
alone; and accordingly, such a re- 
ality not only is not, but could nev- 
er be, created. 

Fourthly, whatever is necessary, 


is uncreated and eternal. Space 
considered absolutely as it is in it- 
self is something necessary. ‘There- 
fore, absolute space is uncreated and 
eternal. The major of this syllo- 
gism is evident; the minor is thus 
proved: Space absolutely consid- 
ered is nothing else than the formal 
possibility of real ubications; but 
the possibility of things contingent 
1s necessary, uncreated, and eternal ; 
for all contingent things are possi- 
ble before any free act of the crea- 
tor, since their intrinsic possibility 
does not depend on God’s volition, 
as Descartes imagined, but only on 
his essence as distinctly and com- 
prehensively understood by the di- 
vine intellect. 

Our next proposition will afford 
a fifth proof of this conclusion. 
Meanwhile, we beg of our reader 
not to forget the restriction by 
which we have limited our present 
question. We have spoken of space 
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absolutely considered as it is in itselt 
—that is, of absolute space. Ow 
conclusion, if applied to relative 
space, would not be entirely true; for 
relative space implies the existence 
of at least two contingent terms, 
and therefore involves something 
created. We make this remark be- 
cause men are apt toconfound rela- 
tive with absolute space, owing to 
the sensible representations which 
always accompany our intellectual 
operations, and also because we 
tuink that the philosophical ciffi- 
culties encountered by many writ- 
ers in their investigation of the na- 
ture of space originated in the lat- 
ent and unconscious assumption 
that their imagination of relative 
space was an intellectual concept 
of absolute space. It is thus that 
they were led to consider all space 
void of matter as imaginary and 
chimerical. 

Quiddity of Absolute Space.—lt 
now remains for us to ascertain she 
true nature of absolute space, and to 
pointout its essential definition. Our 
task will not be difficult after the 
preceding conclusions. If absolute 
space is an uncreated, infinite, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable reality, it 
must be implied in some of the at- 
tributes of Godhead. Now, the di- 
vine attribute in which the reason 
of all possible ubications is contain- 
ed, is immensity. Hence, absolute 
space is implied in God’s immensi- 
ty, and we shall see that it is no- 
thing else than the virtuality or the 
extrinsic terminability of immensity 
itself. 

Before we prove this proposition, 
we must define the terms virtuality 
and ‘terminadility. “‘ Virtuality ” 
comes from virfus as formality from 
forma. Things that are actual 
owe their being to their form; 
hence, whatever expresses some ac- 
tual degree of entity is styled “a 
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formality.” Thus, personality, ani- 
mality, rationality, etc., are formali- 
ties exhibiting the actual being of 
man under different aspects. Things, 
on the contrary, that have no for- 
mal existence, but which may be 
made to exist, owe the possibility 
of their existence to the power (vr- 
tus) of the effictent cause of which 
they cah be the effect, or to the na- 
ture of the sufficient reason from 
which they may formally result. In 
both cases, the things in question 
are said to exist virtually, inasmuch 
as they. are virtually contained in 
their efficient cause or in their suf- 
ficient reason.. Hence, every effi- 
cient cause or sufficient reason, as 
compared with the effects which it 
can produce or with the results of 
which it may be the foundation, is 
said to have “ virtuality ”; for, the 
virtuality of all producible effects, 
as of all resultable relations, is to be 
found nowhere but in their efficient 
cause and in their formal reason. 
Thus all active power has a virtu- 
ality extending to ail the acts of 
which it may be the causality, and 
all formal reason has a virtuality 
extending to all the results of which 
it may be the foundation. God’s 
omnipotence, for instance, virtually 
contains in itself the reality of all 
possible creatures, and therefore 
possesses an infinite virtuality. In 
a similar manner, God’s immensity 
has an infinite virtuality, as it virtu- 
ally containsall possible ubications, 
and is the reason of their formal 
resultability. Omnipotence has an 
infinite virtuality as an efficient 
principle; immensity has an infinite 
virtuality as a formal source only. 
These remarks about virtuality 
go far to explain the word “ ter- 
minability.” Whenever an efficient 
cause produces an effect, its action 
is terminated to an actuable term ; 
hence, so long as the effect is not 
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produced, the power of the efficient 
cause is merely terminable. In the 
same manner, whenever a formad 
reason gives rise to an actual result, 
and whenever a formal principle 
gives being to a potential term, 
there is a formal termination; and 
therefore, so long as the result, or 
the actual being, has no existence, 
its formal reason is merely termin-: 
able. Hence, terminability has the 
same range as virtuality; for no- 
thing that is virtually contained in 
an efficient or in a formal principle 
can pass from the virtual’ to the 
actual state except by the termina- 
tion of an efficient or a formal act 
to a potential term. 

We have said that absolute space 
is nothing else than the virtuality, 
or extrinsic terminability, of God’s 
immensity. The first proof of this 
conclusion is as fcllows. Absolute 
space is the possibility of all real 
ubications. But such a possibility 
is nothing else than the infinite 
virtuality of God's immensity. 
Hence our conclusion. ‘The ma- 
jor of our syllogism is obviously 
true, and is admitted by all, either 
in the same or in equivalent terms. 
The minor needs but little explana- 
tion ; for we have already seen that 
absolute space is an _ uncreated 
reality, and therefore is something 
connected with some divine attri- 
bute; but the only attribute in 
which the possibility of all real 
ubications is contained, is God's 
immensity. Hence, the possibility 
of real ubications is evidently no- 
thing else than the extrinsic termi- 
nability of divine immensity. In 
other terms, God’s immensity, like 
other divine attributes, is not only 
an immanent perfection of the di- 
vine nature, by which Ged has his 
infinite ubication in himself, but 
also the source and the eminent 
reason of all possible ubieations, 
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because it contains them all wir- 
tually in its boundless expanse. 
Hence, the infinite virtuality of 
God's immensity is one and the 
same thing with the possibility of 
infinite ubications, And, therefore, 
absolute space is nothing but the 
virtuality of divine immensity. 

Let the reader take notice that 


.divine immensity is, with regard to 


absolute space, the remote principle, 
or, as the Schoolmen would say, the 
principium quod, whilst the virtuality 
or extrinsic terminability of divirie 
immensity is the proximate principle, 
or the principium quo. Hence, it 
would not be altogether correct to 
2y that absolute space is nothing 
but God’s immensity; for, as we 
call “space ” that in which contin- 
gent beings can be ubicated, it is 
evident that the formal notion of 
space, essentially involves the con- 
notation of something exterior to 
God; and such a connotation is 
not included in divine immensity 
as such, but only inasmuch as it 
virtually pre-contains all possible 
ubications. And for this reason 
the infinite virtuality of God's im- 
mensity constitutes the formal ratio 
of absolute space. It is in this 
sense that we should understand 
Lessius when he says: “ ‘The im- 
mensity of the divine substance is 
to itself and to the world a suffi- 
cient space: it is an expanse capa- 
ble of all producible nature, whether 
corporeal or spiritual. For, as the 
divine essence is the first essence, 
the origin of all essences and of all 
conceivable beings, so is the divine 
immensity the first and self-sup- 
porting expanse or space, the origin 
of all expanse, and the space of all 
spaces, the place of all places, and 
the primordial seat and basis of all 
place and space.” * 


* pon enim immensitas divine substantia et sibi 
et mundo sufficiens est spatium, et intervallum ca- 








The second proof of our conclu- 
sion may be the following. Let 
us imagine that all created things 
be annihilated. In such a case, 
there will remain nothing in space, 
and there will be an end of all con- 
tingent occupation, presence, or 
ubication. Yet, since God will re- 
main in his immensity, there will 
remain that infinite reality which 
contains in its expanse the possi- 
bility of infinite contingent ubica- 
tions; for there will remain God's 
immensity with all its extrinsic ter- 
minability. In fact, God would 
not cease to be in those places 
where the creatures were located; 
the only change would be this, that 
those places, by the annihilation of 
creatures, would lose the contingent 
denominations which they borrow- 
ed from the actual presence of 
creatures in them, and thus all 
those ubications would cease to be 
formal, and would become virtual 
It is plain, thérefore, that the real- 
ity of void space must be account- 
ed for by the fact that, after the 
annihilation of all creatures, there 
remains God’s immensity, whose 
infinite virtuality is equivalent to 
infinite virtual ubications, Hence, 
space void of matter, but filled 
with God's substance, can be no- 
thing else than the infinite virtual- 
ity of divine immensity. 

A third proof of our conclusion, 
and a very plain one, can be drawn 
from God’s creative power. Wher- 
ever God is, he can cyeate a mate- 
rial point; and wherever a material 
point can be placed, there is space ; 
for space is the region where mate- 


pax omnis nature creabilis, tam corporalis. quam 
spiritualis. Sicut enim essentia divina est primzv: a 
essentia, origo et fundamentum omnis essentiz ¢t 
entis conceptibilis, ita immensitas divina est primum 
et intimum intervallum, seu spatium, origo omnis in- 
tervalli, et spatium omnium spatiorum, locus om- 
nium locerum, sedes et basis primordialis omnis loci 
et spatii—Lessius, De Divinis v0 Per fectionibus, lib. 
ii., ¢. 2. 
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rial things can be ubicated. Now, 
God is everywhere by his immensi- 
ty; and therefore, everywhere there 
is the possibility of ubicating a ma- 
terial point—that is, absolute space 
has the same range as God’s im- 
mensity. On the other hand, there 
isno doubt that a material point, 
by being ubicated in absolute space, 
is constituted in God’s presence, 
and is thus related to God’s im- 
mensity; and this relation implies 
the extrinsic termination of God’s 
immensity. ‘Therefore, the ubica- 
tion of a material point in space is 
the extrinsic termination of divine 
immensity; whence it follows that 
the possibility of ubications is no- 
thing but the extrinsic terminability 
of the same immensity. 

The fourth proof of our conclu- 
sion consists in showing that none 
of the other known opinions about 
space can be admitted. First, as 


to the subjective form imagined by 


Kant, we cannot believe that it has 
any philosophical claim to adop- 
tion, as it evidently defies common 
sense, and is supported by no rea- 
sons. “Kant,” says Balmes, “ seems 
to have overlooked all distinction 
between the imagination of space 
and the notion of space; and much 
as he labored in analyzing the sub- 
ject, he did not succeed in fram- 
ing a theory worthy of the name. 
While he considers space as a re- 
ceptacle of natural phenomena, he 
at the same time despoils it of its 
objectivity, and says that space is 
nothing but a merely subjective 
condition, . . . an imaginary ca- 
pacity in which we can scatter and 
arrange the phenomena.”* “To 
say that space is a thing merely 
subjective,” continues Balmes, “ is 
either not to solve the problems of 
the outward world, or to deny 


* Philos. Pundament., c. tvi. 0. 11}. 
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them, inasmuch as their reality is 
thereby denied. What have we 
gained in philosophy by affirming 
that space is a merely subjective 
condition? Did we not know, even 
before this German philosopher 
uttered a word, that we had the 
perception of exterior phenomena ? 
Does not consciousness itself bear 
witness to the existence of such a 
perception? It was not this, there- 
fore, that we wished to know, but 
this only: whether such a percep- 
tion be a sufficient ground for affirm- 
ing the existence of the outward 
world, and what are the relations 
by which our perception is connect- 
ed with the same outward world. 
This is the whole question. He 
who answers that in our perception 
there is nothing but a merely sub- 
jective condition, Alexander-like, 
cuts the knot, and denies, instead 
of explaining, the possibility"of ex- 
perimental knowledge.” * 

As to Descartes’ and Leibnitz’ 
opinion, which makes the reality of 
space dependent on material occu- 
pation, we need only observe that 
such an opinion, even as modified 
by Balmes, leads to numerous ab- 
surdities, presupposes the material 
continuity of bodies, which we have 
shown to be intrinsically repug- 
nant,f and assumes, by an evident 
petitio principit, that space void of 
matter is nothing. The same opin- 
ion is beset by another very great 
difficulty, inasmuch as it assumes 
that the reality of space lies in 
something relative, whilst it recog- 
nizes nothing absolute which may 
be pointed out as the foundation 
of the relativity. This difficulty 
will never be answered. In all 
kind and degree of reality, before 
anything relative can be conceived, 
something absolute is to be found 


* Jéid., c. xvii. D. 119, 120. 
+ Tue Caruoxic Worn, January, 1875. p. 487. 
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from which the relative borrows its 
relativity. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that real space, as under- 
stood by Descartes, and by Balmes 
too, is something purely relative; 
for “space,” says Balmes, “is 
nothing but the extension of bodies 
themselves’; to which Descartes 
adds, that such a space “ consti- 
tutes the essence of bodies.” But 
the extension of bodies is evidently 
relative, since it arises from the 
relations intervening between the 
material terms of bodies. The 
three dimensions of bodies—length, 
breadth, and depth—are nothing but 
distances, and distances are rela- 
tions in space. Hence, no dimen- 
sion is conceivable but through re- 
lations in space; and therefore, 
before we can have real dimensions 
in bodies, we must have, as their 
foundation, real space independent 
of bodies. Finally, since the opin- 
ion of which we are speaking affirms 
that relative space is a reality, 
while it denies that space without 
bodies is real, the same opinion 
lays down the foundation of real 
and of ideal Pantheism, as we have 
already remarked. This suffices 
+o show that such an opinion must 
be absolutely rejected. 

Nothing therefore remains but to 
accept the doctrine of those who 
account for the reality of absolute 
space either by divine immensity 
or by the possibility of real ubica- 
tions. But these authors, as a little 
reflection will show, though employ- 
ing a different phraseology, teach 
substantially the same thing; for it 
would be absurd to imagine the 
possibility of infinite real ubications 
as extraneous to God, in whom 
alone all things have their possibil- 
ity. We must, therefore, conclude 
that space, considered absolutely 
as to its quiddity, may be defined 
to be the infinite virtuality, or ex- 
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trinsic terminability, of divine im- 
mensity, 

A Corollary.— Absolute space is 
infinite, eternal, immovable, immu- 
table, indivisible, and formally sim- 
ple, though zirtwadly extended with- 
out limits—that is, equivalent to in- 
finite length, breadth, and depth. 

Solution of Objections —I\t may be 
objected that absolute space, being 
only a virtuality, can have no for- 
mal existence. In fact, the virtu- 
ality of divine immensity is the 
mere possibility of real ubications; 
and possibilities have no formal ex- 
istence. Hence, to affirm that ab- 
solute space has formal being in 
the order of realities, is to give 
body to a shadow. It would be 
more reasonable to say that space is 
contained in divine immensity just 
as the velocity which a body may 
acquire is contained in the power 
of an agent; and that, as the power 
of the agent is no velocity, so the 


virtuality of immensity is no space. 

This objection may be answered 
thus: Granted that the virtuality 
of divine immensity is the mere 


possibility of real ubications, it 
does not follow that absolute space 
has only a virtual existence, but, 
on the contrary, that, as the virtu- 
ality of divine immensity is alto- 
gether actual, so also is absolute 
space. The reason alleged, that 
“ possibilities have no formal exist- 
ence,” is sophistic. A term which 
is only possible, say, another world, 
has of course no formal existence ; 
but its possibility—that is, the ex- 
trinsic terminability of God’s om- 
nipotence—is evidently as actual as 
omnipotence itself. And in the 
same manner, an ubication which is 
only possible has no formal exist- 
ence ; but its possibility—that is, the 
extrinsic terminability of God's im- 
mensity—is evidently as actual as 
immensity itself. If absolute space 
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were conceived as an array of ac- 
tual ubications, we would readily 
concede that to give it a reality not 
grounded on actual ubications 
would be to give a body to a 
shadow; but, since absolute space 
must be conceived as the mere pos- 
sibility of actual ubications, it is 
manifest that we need nothing but 
the actual terminability of God’s 
immensity to be justified in admit- 
ting the actual existence of abso- 
lute space. 

Would it be “more reasonable” 
to say, as the objection infers, that 
space is contained in divine im- 
mensity just as velocity is con- 
tained in the power of the agent? 
Certainly not, because what is con- 
tained in divine immensity is the 
virtuality of contingent ubications, 
hot the virtuality of absolute space. 
There is no virtuality of absolute 
space ; for there is no virtuality of 
possibility of ubications; as the 


virtuality of a possibility would be 
nothing else than the possibility of 
a possibility—that is, a chimera, 
Hence, the words of the objection 


should be altered as_ follows: 
“Contingent ubications are con- 
tained in divine immensity just as 
velocity is contained in the power 
of an agent; for, as the power of the 
agent is no actual velocity, so the 
virtuality of immensity is no actual 
contingent ubication.” And we 
may go further in the comparison 
by adding, that, as the formal pos- 
sibility of actual velocity lies 
wholly in the power of the agent, 
so the possibility of actual ubica- 
tions—-that is, absolute space—lies 
in the virtuality of divine immen- 
Sity. 

Thus the objection is solved. It 
will not be superfluous, however, to 
point out the false assumption 
which underlies it, viz., the notion 
that the extrinsic terminability of 
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divine immensity has only a virtual, 
not a formal, reality. This as- 
sumption is false. The termina- 
bility is the formality under which 
God’s immensity presents itself to 
our thought, when it is regarded as 
the source of some extrinsic rela- 
tion, wt habens ordinem ad extra. 
Such a formality is not a mere con- 
cept of our reason; for God’s im- 
mensity is not only conceptually, 
but also really, terminable ad extra ; 
whence it follows that such a ter- 
minability is an objective reality in 
the divine substance. Termina- 
bility, of course, implies virtuality ; 
but this does not mean that such a 
terminability has only a_ virtual 
reality ; for the virtuality it implies 
is the virtuality of the extrinsic 
terms which it connotes, and not 
the virtuality of its own being. 
Were we to admit that the extrinsic 
terminability of God’s immeifsity is 
only a virtual entity, we would be 
compelled to say also that omnipo- 
tence itself is only a virtual entity ; 
for omnipotence is the extrinsic 
terminability of God’s act. But it 
is manifest that omnipotence is in 
God formally, not virtually. In 
like manner, then, immensity is in 
God not only as an actual attri- 
bute, but also as an_ attribute 
having an actual terminability ad 
extra, which shows that its termi- 
nability is not a virtual, but a for- 
mal, reality. 

A second objection may be made. 
Would it not be better to define 
space as the virtuality of all ubica- 
tions, rather than the virtuality of 
God's immensity? For when we 
think of space, we conceive it as 
something immediately connected 
with the ubication of creatures, 
without need of rising to the con- 
sideration of God’s immensity. 

We answer that absolute space 
may indeed be styled “ the virtuality 
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of all ubications ; for all possi- 
ble ubications are in fact virtually 
contained in it. But such a phrase 
does not express the quiddity of 
absolute space; for it does not tell 
us what reality is that in which all 
ubications are virtually contained. 
On the contrary, when we say that 
absolute space is “ the virtuality of 
divine immensity,” we point out the 
very quiddity of space; for we 
point out its constituent formality 
which connects divine immensity 
with all possible ubications. 

True it is that we are wont to 
think of space as connected with 
contingent ubications; for it is from 
such ubications that our knowledge 
of place and of space arises. But 
this space thus immediately con- 
nected with existing creatures is 
relative space, and'its representation 
mostly depends on our imaginative 
faculty. Hence, this manner of 


representing space cannot be alleg- 
ed as a proof that absolute space can 


be intellectually conceived without 
referring to divine immensity. 

A third objection may be the fol- 
lowing. Whatever has existence is 
either a substance or an accident. 
But absolute space is neither a sub- 
stance nor anaccident. Therefore, 
absolute space has no existence, 
and is nothing. ‘The major of this 
argument is well known, and the 
minor is proved thus: Absolute 
space does not exist in any subject, 
of which it might be predicated ; 
hence, absolute space is not an ac- 
cident. Nor is it a-substance; for 
then it would be the substance of 
God himself—an inference too pre- 
posterous to be admitted. 

This objection will soon disap- 
pear by observing that, although 
everything existing may be reduced 
either to the category of substance 
or to some of the categories of acci- 
dent, nevertheless, it is not true that 
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every existing reality is formally a 
substance or an accident. ‘There 
aye a great many realities which 
cannot be styled “ substances,” 
though they are not accidents. 
Thus, rationality, activity, substanti- 
ality, existence, and all the essential 
attributes and constituents of things, 
are not substances, and yet they are 
not accidents ; for they either enter 
into the constitution, or flow from 
the essence, of substance, and are 
identified with it, though not for- 
mally nor adequately. Applying this 
distinction to our subject, we say 
that absolute space cannot be styled 
simply “ God’s substance,” notwith- 
standing the fact that the virtuality 
of divine immensity identifies itself 
with immensity, and immensity with 
the divine substance. The reason 
of this is, that one thing is not said 
simply to be another, unless they 
be the same not only as to their re- 
ality, but also as to their conceptual 
notion. Hence, we do not say that 
the possibility of creatures is “ God’s 
substance,” though such a possibil- 
ity is in God. alone; and in the 
same manner, we cannot say that 
the possibility of ubication is “ God’s 
substance,” though such a possibili- 
ty has the reason of its being in 
God alone. For the same reason, 
we cannot say simply that God’s 
eternity is his omnipotence, nor 
that his intellect is his immensity, 
nor that God understands by his 
will or by his goodness, though 
these attributes identify themselves 
really with the divine substance 
and with one another, as is shown 
in natural theology. It is plain, 
therefore, that absolute space is not 
precisely “ God’s substance ”; and 
yet it is not an accident; for it is 
the virtuality or extrinsic termina- 
bility of divine immensity itself. 

A fourth objection arises from 
the opinion of those who consider 
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God’s immensity as the foundation 
of absolute space, but in such a 
manner as to imply the existence 
of a real distinction between the 
two. Immensity, they say, has no 
formal extension, as it has no parts 
outside of parts; whereas, absolute 
space is formally extended, and has 
parts outside of parts; for when a 
body occupies one part of space, it 
does not occupy any other—which 
shows that the parts of space are 
really distinct from one another; 
and therefore absolute space, though 
it has the reason of its being in 
God’s immensity, is something real- 
ly distinct from God’s immensity. 
To this we answer, that it is 
impossible to admit a real distinc- 
tion between absolute space and di- 
vine immensity. When divine im- 


mensity is said to be the foundation, 
or the reason of being, of absolute 
space, the phrase mfist not be taken 
to mean that absolute space is any- 


thing made, or extrinsic to God’s 
immensity; its meaning is that 
God’s immensity contains in itself 
virtually, as we have explained, all 
possible ubications of exterior 
things, just as God’s omnipotence 
contains in itself virtuadly all possi- 
ble creatures. And as we cannot 
affirm without error that there is a 
real distinction between divine om- 
nipotence and the possibility of 
creatures which it contains, so we 
cannot affirm without error that 
there is a real distinction between 
divine immensity and the possibili- 
ty of ubieations which it contains. 

That immensity has no parts out- 
side of parts we fully admit, though 
we maintain at the same time that 
God is everywhere formally by his 
immensity. But we deny that ab- 
solute space has parts outside of 
parts; for it is impossible to have 
parts where there are no distinct 
entities. Absolute space is one 
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simple virtuality containing in it- 
self the reason of distinct ubications, 
but not made up of them; just as 
the divine essence contains in it- 
self the reason of all producible 
essences, but is not made up of 
them. 

As to the formal extension of im- 
mensity, Lessius seems to admit 
it when he says that “ God exists 
in the space which his immensity 
Sormally extends.” Fénelon algo 
holds that “immensity is infinite 
extension’; whilst Balmes does not 
admit that extension can be con- 
ceived where there are no parts. 
The question, so far as we can 
judge, is one of words. That God 
is everywhere formally is a plain 
truth; on the other hand, to say 
that he is formally extended, taking 
“extension ” in the ordinary signi- 
fication, would be to imply parts 
and composition ; which cannot be 
in God. It seems to us that the 
right manner of expressing the in- 
finite range of God’s immensity 
would be this: “God through his 
immensity is formally everywhere, 
though by a virtual, not a formal, 
extension.” In the same manner, 
space is formally everywhere, though 
it is only virtually, not formally, 
extended. And very likely this, 
and nothing more, is what Lessius 
meant when saying that immensity 
“formally extends” space. This 
phrase may, in fact, be understood 
in two ways; first, as meaning 
that immensity causes space to be 
formally extended—which is wrong ; 
secondly, as meaning that immensi- 
ty is the formal, not the efficient, 
reason of the extension of space. 
This second meaning, which is phi- 
losophically correct, does not imply 
the formal extension of space, as is 
evident, unless by “ formal exten- 
sion ” we understand the “ formal 
reason of its extending ”; in which 
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case the word “ extension ” would 
be taken in an unusual sense. 
Lastly, when it is objected that 
“ bodies occupying one part of space 
do not occupy another,” and that 
therefore “space is composed of 
distinct parts,” a confusion is made 
of absolute space, as such, and 
space extrinsically terminated, or 
occupied by matter, and receiving 
from such a termination an extrin- 
sic denomination. Distinct bodies 


give distinct names to the places 
occupied by them; but absolute 
space is not intrinsically affected by 
the presence of bodies, as we shall 
see in our next article; and, there- 
fore, the distinct denominations of 
different places refer to the distinct 
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ubications of matter, not to distinct 
parts of absolute space. As we 
cannot say that the sun and the 
planets are parts of divine omnipo- 
tence, so we cannot say that their 
places are parts of divine immensity 
or of its terminability; for as the 
sun and the planets are only extrin- 
sic terms of omnipotence, so are 
their places only extrinsic terms of 
immensity. Such places, therefore, 
may be distinct from one another, 
but their possibility (that is, abso- 
lute space) is one, and has no parts. 
But this subject will receive a 
greater development in our next 
article, in which we intend to in- 
vestigate the nature of relative 
space. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Nort lilies here, their vesture is too pale, 

Nor will they crush to fragrance ’neath the tread 

Where every step must rapturous thought exhale 

Of the triumphant King whose thorn-crowned head 

Dripped crimson life-drops but a while ago. 

Not lilies here, to-day the roses know 

It is Love’s feast, and sacred banquet-hall 

And holy table should be decked and strewn 

With Love’s bright flowers, the perfumed gifts of June. 
‘ Oh! that our hearts might lie beneath his feet 

Even as the drifting petals, pure and sweet! 


Joy, drooping soul! 


His peace is over all. 


Gethsemane is past, Golgotha’s darkness fled: 
To-day the guests are bidden, the heavenly banquet spread. 
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BY THE ACTHOR oF “ PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “NUMBER THIRTEEN,” ** PIUS VI.,"" ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DEBUT. 


‘THe three days had expanded to 
ten when Admiral de Winton open- 
ed the breakfast-room door on Mon- 
day morning, and, standing on the 
threshold, said in his most emphatic 
manner: “Harness, I’m going up 
by the 3.20 this afternoon. Now, 
not a word, or I'll bolt this minute. 
... IT can bear a good deal, but 
there is a limit to everything. 
You’ve wheedled me and bullied me 
into neglecting my business for a 
whole week, in spite of myself; and 
I’m off to-day by the 3.20.” 

“Well, depart in peace whatever 
you do,” said Sir Simon, “and I 
suppose you had better have some 
breakfast before you start? It’s 
struck nine already, but you will 
have time to swallow a cup of tea 
between this and then.” 

“ The fact is it serves me right,” 
continued the admiral, advancing 
to his accustomed seat at the 
table; “hard-worked drudges of 
my kind ought never to trust them- 
selves in the clutches of idle swells 
like you—they never know when 
they’ll get out of them. Here’s a 
letter from the Admiralty, blowing 
me up for not sending in that re- 
port I was to have drawn up on the 
Russian fleet ; and quite right, too— 
only it’s you who ought to get the 
blowing up, not me.” 

“But, uncle, I thought you had 
settled to remain till Thursday,” 
said Clide; “you said you would 
yesterday.” 


“One often says a thing yester- 
day that one has to unsay to-day,” 
retorted the admiral, clearing for 
action by sweeping his letters to 
one side; “I’m going by the 3.20. 
I tell you I am, Harness !” 

“ Well, I’ve not said anything to 
the contrary, have I?” 

“But you needn’t be trying to 
circumvent me, to make me late for 
the train, or that sort of thing. I’m 
up to your dodges now. Ryder will 
be on the look-out; he’s packing 
up already.” 

“T must say its rather shabby 
behavior to Lady Anwyll,” observ- 
ed the baronet; “the dinner and 
dance on Wednesday are entirely 
for you and Clide.” 

“ Clide must go and make the best 
of it for me; an old fellow like me is 
no great loss at a dinner, and I don’t 
suppose she counted much on me 
for the dance. How much longer 
do you intend to stay here, eh?” 
This was to his nephew 

“What's that to you?” said Sir 
Simon, interrupting Clide, who was 
about to answer; “ you’d like him to 
do as you are doing—set the county 
astir to entertain him, and then de- 
camp before anything comes off.” 

But the admiral was not to be 
moved from his determination by 
any sense of ill-behavior to the 
county. He started by the 3.20. 
Sir Simon and Clide went to see 
him off, and called at The Lilies on 
their way back. 
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“Its perfectly useless, he never 
would consent to it; and in any case 
it’s too late now,’ Sir Simon re- 
marked, with his hand on the wick- 
et; “it’s for Wednesday, and this is 
Monday. We should have thought 
of it sooner.” 

“Well, you'll speak to him any- 
how; it may serve for next time,” 
urged Clide in a low voice; * it’s 
cruel to see her cooped up in this 
way.” 

It was as Sir Simon guessed. 
M. de la Bourbonais would not 
hear of Franceline’s going to Lady 
Anwyll’s. Why should he? 
did not know Lady Anwyll, and 
he was not likely to accept an invi- 
tation that had clearly been sent 
at somebody else’s request, at the 
eleventh hour, But quite apart 
from this he would never have 
allowed his daughter to go. He 
never went out himself, and his 
paternal French instinct repelled as 
a monstrous inconvenance the idea 
of letting her go without him— 
above all, for a first appearance. 

“But, happily, Franceline does 
not care about those things,” he said; 
“she has never been to a party, as 
you know. She is happier without 
amusements of the sort; her doves 
are all the amusement she wants.” 

“Hem! .. . I’m not so sure of 
that, Bourbonais,” said Sir Simon ; 
“we take for granted young people 
don't care for things because we 
have ceased to care for them; we 
forget that we were yourg once 
upon a time ourselves. Why should 
Franceline not enjoy what other 
young girls enjoy?” 

“She is not like other young 
girls,” replied her father, in a tone 
of gentle sadness. 

“ Unfortunately for other girls 
and for mankind in general,” as- 
sented Sir Simon. 

Raymund smiled. 


He 
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“T meant that their circum- 
stances are not alike. You know 
they are not, mon cher.” 

“You make mountains out of 
mole-hills, Bourbonais,” said the ba- 
ronet ; “however, I give in about this 
hop of Lady Anwyll’s. It wouldn't 
quite do to bring Mlle. de la Bourbo- 
nais out in that fashion ; she must be 
presented differently ; those young- 
sters don’t consider these important 
points.” And he nodded at Clide, 
who had sat listening with none 
the less interest because he was 
silent. “But something must be 
done about it; the child can’t be 
thrown any longer on her doves for 
society; she must have a little 
amusement; it will tell on her health 
if she has not.” 

It was not without intention that 
he pointed this arrow at Raymond's 
shield. Sir Simon knew where his 
vulnerable spot lay, and that it was 
possible to make him do almost 
anything by suggesting that it might 
affect his child’s health. He had, 
so far, no grounds for alarm, or even 
anxiety about it; but the memory 
of her mother, to whom she bore in 
many ways so strong a resemblance, 
hung over him like the shadow of 
an unseen dread. It was this that 
conquered him in the riding scheme, 
reducing him into acquiescence 
with what he felt was not frankly 
justifiable. Sir Simon had indeed 
assured him that Lord Roxham had 
declined to take Rosebud; but he 
did not explain the circumstances. 
Clide had taken a fancy to the 
spirited bay mare, and on the ver) 
morning after the letter was de- 
spatched he announced his inten- 
tion of riding her while he remair ed, 
whereupon the baronet, more keenly 
alive to the courtesies of a host 
than the obligations of a debtor, 
instead of telling him how matters 
stood, wrote a second letter on re- 
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ceipt of Lord Roxham’s accepting 
the offer, to say he could not let 
him have the horse for a week or 
so, and as Lord Roxham wanted 
her immediately as a present for his 
intended bride, he could not wait, 
and thus £1,000 slipped out of Sir 
Simon’s hands. Mr. Simpson, his 
incomparable man of business, had, 
however, stopped the gap by some 
other means, and the rascally archi- 
tect was quieted for the present. 

Raymond observed that Lord 
Roxham was not the only person 
in England who was open to the 
offer of a mare like Rosebud, though 
it might be difficult to meet with 
any one willing to give such an ex- 
orbitant price for her; one does 
not light on a wealthy, infatuated 
bridegroom every day. “ Yes, that’s 
just it,” replied Sir Simon, grasping 
at any excuse for procrastination, 
“one must bide one’s time; it’s a 
mistake selling for the sake of sell- 
ing; if you only have patience 
you’re sure to find your man by- 
and-by.” And Raymond, feeling 
that he had done all that he was 
called upon to do in the case, re- 
curred to it no more, and was satis- 
fied to let Franceline use the horse. 
There was no doubt the exercise 
was beneficial to her. Angélique 
said her appetite had nearly dou- 
bled, and the child slept like a dor- 
mouse since she had taken the rid- 
ing; and as to the enjoyment it 
afforded her, there could be no 
mistake about that. 

Sir Simon had promised to think 
over what next should be done to 
amuse his young favorite, and he 
was as good as his word. He gave 
the mz.tter, in ministerial parlance, 
his most anxious consideration, and 
the result was that he made up his 
mind to give a ball at the Court, 
where Franceline should make her 
début with the 4lat that became 
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her real station and the hereditary 
friendship of the two families. He 
owed this to Raymond. It was 
only fitting that Franceline should 
come out under his roof, and be pre- 
sented by him as the daughter of 
his oldest and most valued friend. 
He was almost as fond of the child, 
too, as if she were his own ; and be- 
sides, it was becoming desirable at 
this moment that her position in 
society should be properly defined. 
He came down to breakfast big 
with this mighty resolution, and 
communicated it to Clide, who at 
once entered into the plan with 
great gusto, and had many valuable 
hints to give in the way of decora- 
tions ; he had seen eastern pageants, 
and Italian and Spanish /estas, and 
every description of barbaric gala 
in his travels, and his ideas were 
checked by none of the chains that 
are apt to hamper the flights of 
fancy in similar cases. Sir Simon 
had never hinted in his presence 
at such a thing as pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and there was noth- 
ing in the style and expenditure at 
the Court to suggest their existence 
there. Sir Simon winced a little as 
Clide unwittingly brought his prac- 
tical deception home to him by 
speaking as if money were as plen- 
tiful as blackberries with the owner 
of Dullerton; but he was deter- 
mined to keep strictly within the 
bounds of reason, and not to be 
beguiled into the least unnecessary 
extravagance. 

“ Bourbonais would not like it, 
you see; and we must consider him 
first in the matter. It will be better 
on the whole to make it simply a 
sort of family thing, just a muster- 
ing of the natives to introduce 
Franceline. It would be in bad 
taste to make a Lord Mayor’s day 
of it, as if she were an heiress, and 
soon. We’ll just throw all the rooms 
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open, and make it as jolly as we 
can in a quiet way. I’llinvite every- 
body—the more the merrier.” 

So they spent a pleasant hour or 
so talking it all over; who were to 
be asked to fill their houses, and 
what men were to be had down 
from London as a reserve corps for 
the dancing. They had got the 
length of fixing the date of the ball, 
when Sir Simon remembered that 
there was the highly important 
question of Franceline’s dress to be 
considered. 

“I must manage to get her up to 
London, and have her properly 
rigged out by some milliner there. 
I dare say your stepmother would 
put us up to that part of the busi- 
ness, eh?” And Clide committed 
his stepmother to this effect in a 
most reckless way. It had already 
been mooted with Raymond by Sir 
Simon that Franceline should go to 
London for a few days to see the 
sights, and he could fall back on 
this now for the present purpose. 
He was surprised to find that Ray- 
mond consented to the proposal, 
not merely without reluctance, but 
almost with alacrity. 

“If you really think the change 
will do her good, I shall be only 
too grateful to you for taking her,” 
he said; “but does it strike you 
she wants it ?” 

Sir Simon felt a slight shock of 
compunction at this direct question, 
and at the glance of timid inquiry 
that accompanied it. He had never 
intended to distress or alarm his 
friend; he only made the remarks 
about Franceline’s health as a means 
of compassing his own ends towards 
amusing and pleasing her. 

“ Not a bit of it!” he answered 
contemptuously ; “ what could have 
put such a notion into my head? 
When I say a little change of one 
sort or another will do her good, I 
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only judge from what I hear all the 
mothers say; when their daughters 
are come to Franceline’s age they re 
constantly wanting change, and if 
they are too long without it they 
begin to droop, and to look pale, 
and so forth, and the doctor orders 
them off somewhere. I don’t imag- 
ine Franceline is an exception to 
the general rule; and as prevention 
is better than cure, it’s as well to 
give her the change before she feels 
the want of it. It’s a good plan 
always to take time by the forelock ; 
you see yourself that the riding has 
done her good.” 

“ Yes, mon cher, yes,” said M. de 
la Bourbonais, tilting his specta- 
cles, “ it certainly has strengthened 
her. She has lost that pain in her 
side she used to suffer from, though 
I never knew it—I only heard of it 
when it was gone. Angélique should 
not have concealed it from me,” he 
added, a little nervously, and with 
another of those inquiring looks at 
Sir Simon. 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense! What 
would she have worried you about 
it for? All young people have pains 
in their sides,” returned the baronet 
oracularly. “She’s not done grow- 
ing yet. Well, then, it’s settled that 
I carry her off on Monday. We 
will start early, so as to be there to 
receive Mrs. de Winton, who ar- 
rives at Grosvenor Square by the 
late afternoon train.” 

“ But there is one thing you must 
promise me,” said Raymond, going 
up to him and laying a hand im- 
pressively on his arm ; “ you will go 
to no unnecessary expense. You 
must give me your word for that.” 

“There you are, as usual, harp- 


‘ing on the old string,” laughed the 


baronet, with a touch of impa- 
tience. “What expense do you ex- 
pect me to goto? The house is 
there, and the servants are there 
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and whether I’m there or not the 
expenses go on. You don't sup- 
pose Franceline will add very 
heavily to them, or Mrs. de Winton 
either?” 

“But you talked about taking her 
to the operas, and so on, and I am 
sure she would not care for amuse- 
ments of that sort; they would be 
too exciting for her. The change 
of scene and the sights of the city 
will be quite enough.” 

“Make your mind easy about all 
that. Mrs. de Winton will take 
care the child doesn’t overdo her- 
self. She’s a very sensible woman, 
and not at all fond of excitement.” 

As the baronet pronounced Mrs. 
de Winton’s name, it occurred to 
him for the first time to wonder if 
it suggested nothing to Raymond, 
and whether Clide’s assiduity at The 
Lilies, and praqlonged stay at Dul- 
lerton after his announcement that 
he was only to remain three days, 
awoke no suspicion in hismind. The 
thing would have been impossible 
in the case of any other father; but 
Raymond was so absorbed in his 
studies, in hunting out andanalyzing 
the Causes of the Revolution, the 
proposed title of the work that was 
to be Franceline’s dof, and so alto- 
gether unlearned in the common 
machinery of life, that he was capa- 
ble of seeing the house on fire, and 
not suspecting it concerned him 
until it singed his pen. He knew 
that Clide’s meeting with him had 
been a turning-point in the young 
man’s life; that it was Raymond’s 
advice and influence that determin- 
ed him to return to Glanworth, and 
enter on his duties there with a 
vigorous desire to fulfil them at the 
sacrifice of his own plans and incli- 
nations. He was already acting 
the part of mentor to Clide, who 
carried him his agent’s letters to 
read, and consulted him about the 
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various philanthropic schemes he 
had in his head for the improve- 
ment of the people on his estate— 
notably the repression of drunken- 
ness, which Raymond impressed on 
him must be the keystone of all 
possible improvement among the 
humbler classes in England. Was 
it possible that this demeanor and 
the son-like tone of respect which 
Clide had adopted toward him sug- 
gested no ulterior motive on Clide’s 
part, or awoke no parental fear or 
suspicion in Raymond? Sir Simon 
was turning this problem up and 
down in his mind, and debating 
how far it might be advisable to 
sound his friend, when Raymond 
said abruptly : 

“Mr. de Winton is not going 
with you, of course?” 

“No; he is to run down to his 
own place while we are away. I 
expect him back when we return.” 

Their eyes met. Sir Simon 
smiled a quizzical, complaisant 
smile, but it died out quickly when 
he saw the alarmed expression in 
Raymond’s face. 

“The idea never struck me be- 
fore,” he exclaimed. “ Howshould 
m? There was nothing to suggest 
it ; the disparity is too great.” 

“How so? They are pretty well 
matched in age—eighteen and eight- 
and-twenty—and as to Clide’s fam- 
ily, he cannot certainly count quar- 
terings with the De Xaintriacs, or 
perhaps even the Bourbonais; but 
the De Wintons are ‘ 

“ Enfantillage, * 


enfantillage !" 
broke in Raymond with a gesture of 
wild impatience ; “as if it signified in 
a foreigner living in exile whether his 
family be illustrious or not, when it 
is decayed and without the smallest 


actual weight or position! The dis- 
parity I allude to is in fortune. With 


* Childishness. 
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such a barrier between my daugh- 
ter and Mr. de Winton, how could 
any arrangement have entered into 
my imagination ?”’ 

“ And you have actually lived all 
these years in England without get- 
ting to understand Englishmen and 
their ideas better than that!” said 
Sir Simon. “ As if it mattered that” 
—snapping his fingers—“ about any 
difference in fortune! Why half 
the wealthiest men I know have 
married girls without a penny. I 
did it myself,” added the baronet, 
with a change from gay to grave in 
his tone; “ my wife had no fortune 
of her own, and if she had, I 
wouldn’t have taken a penny with 
her. No man of spirit, who has a 
fortune large enough to support his 
wife properly, likes to take money 
with her. Clide de Winton has 
£15,000 a year, and no end of 
money accumulating in the funds; 
he hasn’t spent two years’ income 
these last eight years, I'll lay a 
wager; it would be a crying shame 
if he were to marry a wife with 
money ; but he’s not the man to do 
it.” 

M. de la Bourbonais had risen, 
and was walking up and down with 
his hands behind his back and his 
chin on his breast, his usual atti- 
tude when he was thinking hard. 
It was the first time that the idea 
of Franceline’s marriage had come 
home to him in any practical form— 
indeed, in any form but that of a 
remote and shadowy abstraction 
that he might or might not be some 
day called upon to discuss. He 
had not discussed his own marriage, 
and there was no precedent in his 
mind for discussing hers. As far 
as his perceptions cafried him, 
those things were entirely arranged 
by outsiders; when everything was 
made ready in the business depart- 
ment, the parties concerned were 
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brought together, and the wed- 
ding took place. But what busi- 
ness was there to arrange in 
Franceline’s case? If Mr. de Win- 
ton had been a high-born young 
gentleman without a penny to bless 
himself with, there would have 
been some sense in his being pro- 
posed as a candidate for Mile. 
de la Bourbonais; but it was 
against all law and precedent that 
a millionnaire should dream of mar- 
rying a girl without a dof. 

“This is very foolish” he said, 
taking another turn up the long 
room—they were in the library— 
“if it occurred to you before, you 
should have told me.” 

“Told you what? That Mlle. 
de la Bourbonais was a deuced 
pretty girl, and Mr. de Win- 
ton a remarkably good-looking 
young man, neither blind nor de- 
void of understanding. I should 
think you might have found that 
out for yourself.” 

“It is not a thing to joke about, 
Simon. I cannot understand your 
joking about it.” And Raymond 
halted before Sir Simon, who was 
lounging back in his chair, his 
coat thrown back, and his thumbs 
stuck into his waistcoat, while 
he surveyed his friend’s anx- 
ious face with a look of comical 
satisfaction. “Has Mr. de Winton 
spoken to you on the subject ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you said anything to him 
about it ?” 

“Not I!” 

“And yet you speak as if you 
had something to go upon.” 

“And so I have. I have my 
eyes and my intelligence. I have 
been making use of both during 
the last ten days.” 

“Then am I expected to speak 
to him ?” 

“You are expected to do noth- 
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ing of the sort,” said the baronet, 
starting from his listless attitude, 
and speaking in a determined man- 
ner; “it does nct concern you at 
this stage of affairs. If you inter- 
fere you may just put your foot in 
it, Leave the young people to 
waanage their own affairs; they un- 
derstand it better than we do.” 

“Not concern me!” echoed 
Raymond, protruding his eyebrows 
an inch bcyond his nose; “and if 
this idea, that seems so clear to you, 
should seem clear to others, and 
nothing comes of it, how then? 
My child is compromised, and I am 
not to interfere, and it does not 
concern me?” 

“You talk like an infant, Bour- 
bonais!” said Sir Simon, changing 
his bantering tone to one of re- 
sentment. “Am I likely to en- 


courage De Winton if I did not 
know him; if I were not certain 
that he is incapable of behaving 


otherwise than as a gentleman!” 

“ But you confess that he has not 
said anything to you; suppose he 
should never have thought of it at 
all?” 

“Suppose that he’s a_ blind 
idiot! Is it likely that a young 
fellow like Clide should be thrown 
into daily society with a girl like 
Franceline and not fall in love 
with her? Tell me that!” 

But that was precisely what Ray- 
mond could not see. His mental 
vision was not given to roaming 
beyond the narrow horizon of his 
own experience: this furnished him 
with no precedent for the case in 
point—a young man falling in love 
and choosing a wife without being 
told to do so by his family. 

“If it were suggested to him,” 
he replied, dubiously, “no doubt 
he might; but no one has put it 
into his head; even you have not 
given him a hint to that effect.” 
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Sir Simon threw back his head 
and roared. 

“Really, Bourbonais, you’re too 
bad! ’Pon my honor you are. To 
imagine that a man of eight-and- 
twenty waits for a hint to fall in 
love when he has the temptation . 
and the opportunity! But you 
know no more about it than the 
man in the moon. You live in the 
clouds.” 

“T have lived in them perhaps 
too long,” replied Raymond, hum- 
bly and with a pang of self-re- 
proach. “I should have been more 
watchful where my child was con- 
cerned ; but I fancied that her pov- 
erty, which hitherto.has cut her off 
from the enjoyments of her age, 
precluded ail possibility of mar- 
riage—at least until the fruit of my 
toil should have given her a right 
to think of it. It seems I was mis- 
taken.” 

“ And are you sorry for it ?” 

Raymond walked to the window, 
and looked out for a moment before 
he answered. 

“ Admitting that the immense dis- 
parity in fortune were zof an insu- 
perable barrier, there is another 
that nothing would overcome in 
Franceline’s eyes—he is not a 
Catholic.” 

“Yes, he is. At least he ought 
to be; his mother was a Catholic, 
and he was brought up one. 

“ Strange that he should not have 
mentioned that to me!” said Ray- 
mond, musing; “ but then how is it 
that we did not see him in church 
last Sunday ?” 

“Hem! ... I’m not quite sure 
that he went; it was my fault. 
I kept them both up till the small 
hours of the morning talking over 
business, and so on,” said Sir Si- 
mon, throwing the mantle of friend- 
ship over Clide’s delinquency. 
“ You know it does not do to draw 
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the rein too tight with a young fel- 
low. He’s been so much abroad, 
and unhappy, and that sort of thing, 
you see; but a wife would bring 
him all right again, and keep him 
up to the collar.” 

“Franceline would attach para- 
mount importance to that, Har- 
ness,” said the father, with a cer- 
tain accent of humility; he did not 
dare insist on it in his own name. 

“ Of course she would, dear little 
puss, and quite right ; but she won’t 
be too hard on him for all that.” 

It required all Sir Simon’s pow- 
ers of persuasion to make Raymond 
promise that he would leave things 
alone, and not speak either to Clide 
‘or Franceline on the subject of 
this conversation. He gave the pro- 
mise, however, feeling in some in- 
tangible way that the possibility of 
Franceline’s marriage under such 
unprecedented, such unnatural cir- 
cumstances, in fact, was a pheno- 
menon too far beyond his ken for 
him to meddle with in safety. It 
was decided that she should go to 
London on the day appointed, as 
if nothing had transpired between 
the friends since the proposed visit 
had been agreed to. 


A ball anywhere at Dullerton 
was always a momentous occasion, 
stirring the stagnant waters with 
pleasurable agitation ; but a ball at 
the Court was an event of such 
magnitude that it set the neighbor- 
hood in movement like a powerful 
electric shock. It was, compared 
to ordinary entertainments of the 
kind, what a Royal coronation is to 
a Lord Mayor’s show. Wonderful 
reports were afloat as to the mag- 
nificence of the preparations that 
were going on. Nobody had been 
allowed to see them; but conjec- 
ture was busy, and enough trans- 
pired to excite expectation to the 
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highest pitch. It was known that 
men had been brought down from 
London with vans full of all sorts 
of appliances for transforming the 
solemn Gothic mansion into a fairy 
palace. How the transformation was 
to be effected no one had the va- 
guest idea, and this made expecta- 
tion all the more thrilling. 

It was indeed but too true that 
Sir Simon had abandoned his first 
wise intention of making it no more 
than a gay mustering of the clans. 
Fate so ordained that just at this 
time he got news of the rapidly 
declining health of his interesting 
relative, Lady Rebecca Harness. 
“ She cannot possibly hold out over 
the autumn ; her physician allowed 
as much to transpire to a profes- 
sional friend of mine, so we must 
be prepared for the worst,” wrote 
Mr. Simpson; “ it is certainly pro- 
vidential that the £50,000 and the 
reversion of her ladyship’s jointure 
should fall in at this moment.” 
And Sir Simon felt that he could 
not better express his grateful sense 
of the providential coincidence, and 
at the same time cheer himself up 
under the impending bereavement, 
than by giving for once full play to 
the oriental element of hospitality 
and magnificence, so long pent up 
in him by a sordid bondage to eco- 
nomy. 

“ Clide, that idea of yours about 
turning the Medusa gallery into a 
moonlight walk, with palms and 
ferns, and so on, was really too 
good to be lost: I think we must 
have the Covent Garden people 
down todo it. And then the Diana 
gallery would make a capital pen- 
dant in the Chinese style. It’s really 
a pity to do the thing by halves; 
I owe it to Bourbonais to do i. hand- 
somely on anoccasion like this; and, 
hang it! a couple of hundreds more 
or less won't break a man, eh?” 
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And Clide being decidedly of 
opinion that it would not, the Co- 
vent Garden people were had down, 
and preparations went on in right 
royal style. 

M. de la Bourbonais had been 
informed that a dance was in view 
for the purpose of introducing Fran- 
celine, and accepted the intelligence 
as a part of the mysterious web 
that was being woven round him 
by unseen hands. Perhaps he 
vaguely connected the event with 
something like a soirée de contrat, 
or a forerunner of it, and this would 
account for his passive acquies- 
cence, and the tender, preoccupied 
air that marked his manner during 
the foregoing week. Sir Simon, like 
a wily diplomatist as he was, man- 
aged to keep Clide from going to 
The Lilies for nearly the entire 
week, by throwing the whole bur- 
den of overseer on him, filling his 
hands so full of commissions for 
London, and shifting the responsi- 
bility of everything so completely 
on his shoulders that he had scarce- 
ly time to eat or sleep, being either 
on the railroad or in a state of 
workmanlike déshabillé that made 
it impossible for him to show him- 
self beyond the precincts of the 
scene of action until dinner-hour, 
when Sir Simon was always abnor- 
mally disinclined for a walk, and 
insisted on being read to or other- 
wise entertained by his young friend 
till bed-time. 

Franceline, meanwhile, had her 
own preoccupations. Not about 
her dress—that had been settled 
to her utmost satisfaction, being 
aided by the combined action of 
Mrs. de Winton and that lady’s 
French milliner. But there was 
another important matter weighing 
heavily upon her mind. It was 
just three days before the great 
day. Mr. de Winton had rushed 
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down with the Zdinburgh Review for 
M. de la Bourbonais, apologizing 
profusely to Franceline, who was 
sitting in the summer-house, for 
presenting himself in such a state 
of undress, and saying something to 
the effect that it was the servants’ 
dinner-hour, and they were so 
much engaged, etc. But he could 
not keep the count waiting for the 
book, which ought to have been 
sent several days ago. No, he 
would not disturb the count at that 
hour, if Mile. Franceline would be 
kind enough to take the book and 
explain about the delay. France- 
line promised to do so; which was 
rash, considering that she did not 
understand a word about it, or that 
there was any delay whatever. 

“ Oh! I may as well profit by the 
opportunity to ask if you are en- 
gaged for the first waltz on Thurs- 
day ?”’ said Mr. de Winton, turning 
back after he had gone a few steps, 
as if struck by a happy thought. 

No, Franceline was not engaged. 

“Then may I claim the privilege 
of the first-comer, and ask you for 
it?” 

“Yes, thank you. 
very happy.” 

And she began immediately to be 
very miserable, remembering that 
she did not know how to waltz, 
never having had a dancing-lesson 
in her life. She shut up her book, 
and set out toward the vicarage. 
She never felt quite at home with 
the Langrove girls; but they were 
the essence of good nature, and 
perhaps they could help her out of 
this difficulty. She was ashamed 
to say at once what had brought 
her, and went on listening to them 
chattering about their dresses, 
which were being manufactured out 
of every shade of tarlatan in the 
rainbow. Suddenly Godiva ex- 
claimed: “I wonder if you'll have 
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any partners, Franceline ? 
think you will? You know you 
don’t know anybody? You've 
never even spoken to Mr. Charl- 
ton.” And Franceline, crushed 
under a sense of this and another 
inferiority, blushed, and said “ No.” 

“Perhaps Mr. de Winton will ask 
you? Qh, I should think he’s sure 
to. Hasn’t he asked you already?” 
And Franceline, painfully conscious 
of ten eyes staring at her, blushed 
deep crimson this time, and an- 
swered “ Yes”; and then, suddenly 
recollecting that she had something 
important to do, she said good-by 
and hurried away. She had not 
closed the gate behind her when 
the five Misses Langrove who were 
“out ” had rushed up to the nurse- 
ry and informed the five who were 
not “out” that Franceline de la 
Bourbonais was engaged to that 
handsome, rich young Mr. de Win- 
ton, who had £60,000 a year and 
the grandest place in Wales. Only 
fancy ! 

“How stupid I was to get red 
like that, instead of telling the truth 
and asking Isabella to teach me 
how to do it !” was Franceline’s 
vexed exclamation to herself, as 
she entered the garden, and, swing- 
ing her sunshade, looked up at her 
doves perched on a branch just be- 
hind the chimney that was curling 
its blue rings up against the deeper 
purple of the copper-beech. 

“What is my child meditating 
on so solemnly?” said M. de la 
Bourbonais, meeting her at the 
door; and taking her face between 
his hands, he looked into the dark, 
deep eyes that had never had a 
secret from him. Had they now? 
He had watched her walking up the 
garden, and noticed that fold in the 
smooth, white brow ; he was always 
watching her of late, though Fran- 
celine did not perceive it. 
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“T am worried, petit pére. I wish 
I were not going to this ball!” And 
she leaned her cheek against his 
with a sigh. 

Raymond started as if he had 
been stabbed. 

“My child! my cherished one! 
what is it?) What has happened ?” 

“O petit pére! its nothing,” she 
cried eagerly, smitten with remorse 
by his look of anguish. “It’s not 
worth being unhappy about; only 
I never thought of it before, and 
now I’m afraid it can’t be helped. 
They will ask me to dance, and I 
don’t know how.” 

“ Mon Dieu! it is true. We 
should have thought of that. It 
was very heedless of us all. But 
there must be a master here who 
could give thee some lessons, my 
child. We will speak to Miss 
Merrywig. Stay, where’s my hat? 
There is no time to be lost.” 

But Franceline checked him. 
“Petit pére, I should be ashamed 
to get a master now; every one 
would know about it and laugh at 
me; all the young girls would make 
such fun of me.” 

“ What dances dost thou want to 
dance ?” inquired her father, knit- 
ting his brows, as if searching some 
forgotten clew in the background 
of memory; “I dare say I could 
recall the minuet de la cour a little, 
if that would help thee.” 

“T never hear them speak of it. 
I don’t think they dance that now; 
only quadrilles and waltzes,” said 
Franceline. 

“Ah! quadrilles were after my 
day; but the valse ad trois temps 1 
knew once upon a time. Come 
and let us see if I cannot remem- 
ber it.” 

They went into the dining-room, 
pushed the table and chairs into a 
corner, and M. de la Bourbonais, 
fixing his spectacles as a prelimi 
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nary step, put himself into position ; 
his right foot a little in advance, 
his eye-brows very much protruded, 
and his head bent forward; he 
made the first steps with hesitation, 
then more boldly, assisting his mem- 
ory by humming the tune of an old 
waltz. 

Angélique, who was spinning in 
the room overhead, came down to 
see what the table and chairs were 
making all this clatter about, and 
burst in on a singular spectacle : 
her master pirouetting to the tune 
of un, deux, trois! round the eight- 
feet square apartment, while Fran- 
celine, squeezed against the wall, 
held up her skirt so as to afford a 
full view of her shabby little boots, 
and tried to execute the same evo- 
lutions in a space of one foot square. 

“Papa is teaching me to waltz,” 
explained the pupil, not looking up, 
but keeping her eyes stuck on the 
professor’s feet lest she should miss 
the thread of their discourse. 

“Well, to be sure! To think of 
Monsieur le Comte’s remembering 
his steps at this time of day! What 
a wonderful memory monsieur 
has!” was Angélique’s admiring 
comment. 

“Now, then, shall we try it to- 
gether?” said M. de la Bourbonais, 
and placing his arm round France- 
line, the two glided round the room, 
the professor whistling his accom- 
paniment with as much emphasis 
as possible, while the pupil counted 
one, two, three, and Angélique kept 
time by clapping her hands. 

“ Oh, petit pére, I shall do it beau- 
tifully!” cried Franceline, sus- 
pending the performance to give 
him an energetic kiss that nearly 
sent his spectacles flying across the 
room. “Now if you only could 
teach me the quadrille !” 

But this recent substitute for the 
art of dancing was beyond the scope 
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of Raymond’s abilities ; quadrilles. 
as he said, had come into fashion 
long after his time. It was a grand 
thing, however, to have accom- 
plished so much, and Franceline 
felt a sense of triumphant security 
in her newly-acquired possession 
that cleared away all her tremors. 
She spent the rest of the afternoon 
practising the valse d trois temps, so 
as to be quite perfect in it. Sir 
Simon found her thus profitably 
employed when he came down just 
before his dinner with a newspaper. 

“ What were we all thinking about 
not to have remembered that?” 
was his horrified exclamation. 
“ Why, of course you must know the 
quadrille; you will have to open 
the ball, child. You must come up 
this evening to the Court, and we’ll 
have a private little dancing lesson, 
all of us, and put you through the 
figures.” 

And so they did; and the result 
was so successful that, when the 
great day came, Franceline felt 
quite sure of being able to behave 
like everybody else. Her dress 
came down with Mrs. de Winton 
on the eve of the ball, and she was, 
in accordance with that lady's de- 
sire, to dress at the Court under her 
supervision. 

It was a new era in Franceline’s 
life, finding herself arrayed in a 
fairy robe of snow-white tulle, with 
wild roses creeping up one side of 
it, and a cluster of wild roses in her 
hair. Angélique stood by, survey- 
ing the process of transformation 
with arms a-kimbo, too much im- 
pressed by the splendors of the 
whole thing to vindicate her rights 
as bonne, and quite satisfied to see 
her natural functions usurped by 
nimble Croft, Mrs. de Winton’s 
maid. But when that experienced 
person whipped up the gossamer 
garment and shook it like an apple- 
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tree, and tossed it with a sweep 
over Franceline’s head, it fairly 
took away her breath, for the pink 
petals stuck on in spite of the shock, 
and the soft flounces foamed all 
round just in the right place, rip- 
pling down from the neck and 
shoulders, and flowing out behind 
like a sea-wave, Then Croft crowned 
it all by planting the pink cluster 
in the hair just as if it grew there. 
Mrs. de Winton came in at this 
crisis, however, and suggested that 
they would be more becoming a 
little more to the front. 

“Well, ma’am, if you'll take the 
responsibility,” demurred the abi- 
gail with pinched lips, and stepping 
aside as if to get clear of all partici- 
pation in the rash act herself, “ in 
course you can; but my maxiom 
always was and is, as modesty is 
the most becoming ornament of 
youth; if you put them roses for- 
warder, anybody’ll see as how it 
was meant to bea set-off to the 
complexion—as you might say, put- 
ting a garding rose alongside of a 
wild one, to see which was the best 
pink.” 

“Oh! indeed, it’s very nicely 
done; it could not possibly be bet- 
ter,” said Franceline earnestly. 
She was rather in awe of the fine 
lady’s maid, and looked up appeal- 
ingly to Mrs. de Winton not to 
gainsay her; but that serene lady 
paid no more heed to the abigail’s 
protest than she might have done 
to the snarling of her pet pug. 
With deft and daring fingers she 
plucked out the flowers, pushed the 
rich, bright coils to one side so 
as to make room for them, and then 
planted them according to her 
fancy. If the change were done 
with a view to the effect foretold by 
Mrs. Croft, there was no denying it 
to be a complete success. Angéli- 
que, by way of doing scmething, 
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took up a candle and held it 
at arm’s length over Franceline’s 
head, making short chuckling noises 
to herself which the initiated knew 
to be expressive of the deepest sat- 
isfaction. 

“ Now, my dear, I think you will 
do,” said Mrs. de Winton, looking 
up and down the young girl with 
a smile of placid assent, while she 
washed her long, tapering hands 
with the old Lady-Macbeth move- 
ment; “let us go down.” 

Sir Simon and the Admiral and 
M. de la Bourbonais were assem- 
bled in the blue drawing-room, 
where the guests were to be re- 
ceived, when the two ladies entered. 
Mrs. de Winton, in the mellow splen- 
dor of purple velvet, old point, and 
diamonds, looked like the protect- 
ing divinity of the cloud-clad 
nymph tripping shyly after her. An 
involuntary murmur of admiration 
burst from the Admiral and Sir 
Simon, while M. de la Bourbonais, 
all smiles and joy, came forward to 
embrace Franceline. 

“O my dear child! . . .” 

“ Count, take care of her roses!” 
cried Mrs. de Winton, ruffled into 
motherly alarm as she saw France- 
line, utterly oblivious of her head- 
gear, nestling into her father’s neck. 

Raymond started, and looked 
with deep concern to see if he had 
done any mischief. Happily not. 

“Come here and let me look at 
you!” said Sir Simon, holding her 
at arm’s length out before him. 
“They've not made quite a fright 
of you, I see—eh, admiral ?” ; 

“ Dear Sir Simon, it’s all a great 
deal too pretty. It’s like being ina 
story-book, my lovely dress and eve- 
rything ?” said Franceline, standing 
on tip-toe to be kissed. 

Mr. de Winton came in at this 
juncture. 

“T say, Clide, it’s rather hard on 
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us to have to stand by and not fol- 
low suit,” grumbled the admiral. 

Franceline crimsoned up; the 
bare suggestion of such a possibi- 
lity as the words implied made her 
heart leap up with awild throb. She 
did not mean to look at Clide, but 
somehow, involuntarily, as if moved 
by some mesmeric force, their eyes 
met. It was only for a moment, but 
that rapid, mutual glance sent the 
life-current coursing through her 
young veins with strange thrills of 
joy. Clide had turned quickly to 
point out something in the decora- 
tions to his uncle, and Franceline 
slipped her arm into her father’s, 
and began to admire the beauty of 
the long vista of parlors leading on 
to the ball-room, where the orches- 
tra was already inviting them to the 
dance with abrupt flashes of music, 
one instrument answering another 
in sudden preludes, or chords of 
sweetness “ long drawn out.” 

“You have not seen the galleries 
yet,” said Sir Simon; “come and look 
at them before the crowd arrives.” 

They followed him into the Me- 
dusa gallery, and the transition 
from the brilliant glare of wax- 
lights to the subdued twilight of 
the blue dome, where mimic stars 
were twinkling round a silver cres- 
cent, was so solemn and unexpected 
that Raymond and Franceline stood 
on the threshold with a kind of awe, 
as if they had come, upon sacred 
precincts. Tall ferns and palms nod- 
ded gently in the blue moonlight, 
swayed by some invisibleagent, The 
change from this to the gaudy bril- 
liancy of the Diana gallery was in 
its way as striking ; myriads of Chi- 
nese lanterns were swinging from 
the ceiling; some peeped through 
flowers and plants, and some were 
held by Chinese mandarins with 
pig-tails and embroidered bed- 
gowns. 
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“ Are they real Chinamen ?” en- 
quired Franceline in a whisper, as 
she passed close by one of them 
and met his eyes fixed on her with 
the appreciating glance of an outer 
barbarian. 

“Real! To besuretheyare. I 
imported a small cargo of them 
from Hong Kong, pig-tails and all, 
for the occasion,” replied Sir Simon. 

But a twinkle in his eye, and a 
broad grin on the face of the genu- 
ine John Chinaman, belied this 
audacious assertion. Franceline 
laughed merrily. 

“ How clever of you to have in- 
vented it, and how exactly like real 
Chinamen they are!” she cried, in- 
tending to be complimentary to all 
parties ; which the mandarin under 
consideration acknowledged by a 
slow bend of his skull-capped head 
and a moyement of the left hand 
towards the tip of his nose, sup- 
posed to represent a native saluta- 
tion. 

“Bestow your commendation 
where it is due,” said Sir Simon; 
“it’s all that young gentleman’s 
doing,” pointing with a jerk of his 
head towards Clide, who had saun- 
tered in after them. “But here 
comes somebody ; we must be un- 
der arms to receive them.” 

The baying of the bloodhounds 
chained in the outer court an- 
nounced the arrival of a carriage ; 
they reached the reception-room in 
time to hear it wheeling up the ter- 
race. 

And now the master of Dullerton 
Court was in his element. The 
tide of guests poured in quickly, 
and were greeted with that royal 
courtesy that was his especial attri- 
bute. No matter what the worries 
and cares of life might be else- 
where, they vanished as if by en- 
chantment in the sunshine of Sir 
Simon’s hospitality. He forgot no- 
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body; the absent ones had their 
tribute of regret, and he remem- 
bered the precise cause of the ab- 
sence : the daughter who had an in- 
opportune toothache, the son forced 
to remain in town on business, and 
the father pinned to his bed by the 
gout; Sir Simon was so sorry for 
each individual absentee that while 
he was expressing it you would 
have imagined this feeling must have 
damped his joy for the evening; 
out the cloud passed off when he 
shook hands with the next arrival, 
and he was radiantly happy in spite 
of sympathetic gout and toothache. 

Mrs. de Winton seconded her 
host well in doing the honors. If 
she was a trifle stiff, it was such a 
graceful, well-bred stiffness that 
you could not quarrel with it, and 
she neglected no one. 

“There are Mr. Langrove and 
the girls!” exclaimed Franceline, 
in high excitement, as if that inevi- 
table spectacle were an extraordin- 
ary surprise. 

“Oh! how gorgeous youare, Fran- 
celine,” was Godiva’s awe-stricken 
sotto voce, as if she feared that loud 
speech might blow away the bubble. 

“ And what a delicious fan! Do 
let me look at it!” panted Arabel- 
la in the same subdued tone. 

“Oh! but look at her shoes,” 
cried Georgiana, clasping her hands 
and looking down, amazed, at the 
white satin toe, with its dainty pink 
rosette, that protruded from under 
the skirt. 

“I’m so glad you like it all,” said 
Franceline, delighted at the naive 
and good-natured expressions of 
admiration. ‘They were all as art- 
less as birds, the Langrove girls, 
and had not a grain of envy in their 
composition. 

“Oh! there’s Mr. Charlton,” 
whispered Matilda, nudging Alice 
to look as the observed-of-all-ob- 
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servers in Dullerton appeared iu 
the doorway. 

The room was now full to over. 
flowing, and the crowd, swayed 
by one of those spontaneous move- 
ments that govern crowds, sudden- 
ly poured out of the blue drawing- 
room into the adjoining ones, leav- 
ing the former comparatively empty. 
Franceline was following the stream 
when Sir Simon called out to her: 

“ Don’t run away; come here to 
me. I want to introduce you to my 
friend Lady Anwyll. Mlle. de la 
Bourbonais—I was going to say, 
my daughter, but unfortunately she 
is only the daughter of my oldest 
friend and second self, the Comte 
de la Bourbonais; you have met 
him, I believe ?” 

Lady Anwyll had had that dis- 
tinction, and was charmed now to 
make his daughter’s acquaintance. 
She had none of her own to dispose 
of, which the wily Sit Simon per- 
haps remembered when he singled 
her out for this introduction. 

“You'll see that she has a few 
partners. I dare say they won’t be 
very reluctant to do their duty with 
a little pressing.” 

“It’s the only duty young men 
seem equal to nowadays,” said 
the plump eld lady, nodding in the 
direction of a group of the degen- 
erate race; and she drew France- 
line’s hand through her arm, and 
bore her off like a conquest. 

“Who's that girl? She’s awfully 
pretty! What color are her eyes 
—black, blue, or brown? I've not 
seen such a pair of eyes this season, 
by Jove!” drawled a d/asé young 
gentleman from the metropolis. 

“ You're a luckier man than your 
betters if you have ever seen a pair 
like them,” retorted Mr. Charlton, 
superciliously ; “that’s the belle of 
the evening, Mile. de la Bour- 
bonais.” 
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“You'll be a good fellow, and intro- 
duce me—eh, Charlton ?” ‘said his 
friend. 

But Mr. Chariton turned on his 
heel without committing himself 
further than by a dubious “I'll 
see about it.” His position as 
native gave him the whip-hand over 
all interlopers, and he meant to let 
them know it. 

And now the orchestra has burst 
out in full storm, and engaged 
couples are hunting for each other 
amidst the vortex of tarlatan and 
dress-coats. Clide has found his 
partner and led her to the top of 
the room, where Sir Simon. and 
Lady Anwyll are waiting for their 
vis-a-vis. A little lower down, Miss 
Merrywig is standing up with Mr. 
Charlton. 

“How very absurd of him, my 
dear,” the old lady is protesting to 
Arabella Langrove, who made their 
dos-a-dos ; “but he will have me 
dance the first quadrille with him. 
Was there ever anything so absurd !” 

Arabella was too polite to contra- 
dict her; and Mr. Charlton bent 
down to assure Miss Merrywig there 
was no ofie in the room he could 
have half as much pleasure in open- 
ing the evening’s campaign with; 
a speech which was overheard by 
several neighboring young ladies, 
who commented on it in their own 
way, while Franceline, who beheld 
with surprise the ill-assorted couple 
stand up together, thought it show- 
ed very nice feeling on the part of 
Mr. Charlton to have selected the 
dear old lady for such a compliment, 
and that she looked very pretty in 
her lavender watered silk and full 
blonde cap with streamers flying. 
But it was quite clear that Miss 
Bulpit thought differently. That 
estimable and zealous Christian had 
with much difficulty been persuad- 
ed by Sir Simon to condescend so 
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far to sanction the vanities of the 
unconverted as to be present at the 
ball, and she had discarded her 
funereal trappings of black bomba- 
zine for the mitigated woe of black 
satin ; but the cockade of limp black 
feathers that sprouted from some 
hidden recess where her back hair 
was supposed to be protested sor- 
rowfully against the glossy levity 
of her dress, and bobbed with a 
penitential expression that was 
really affecting. Mr. Sparks was 
hawking her about like a raven in 
a carnival. He entered into her 
feelings ; it was chiefly the desire to 
support her by his countenance and 
sympathy that had brought him to 
this scene of ungodly dissipation. 

Franceline was terribly nervous 
in the first figure, and Clide felt it 
incumbent on him to give her his 
utmost help in the way of prompt- 
ing beforehand, and commendation 
when the feat was over. ‘They got 
on swimmingly until the third figure, 
when she became hopelessly entan- 
gled in the ladies’-chain, giving her 
hand to Lady Anwyll instead of 
Sir Simon, and then rushing back 
to Clide, while Sir Simon rushed 
after her and made everything 
inextricable. 


“ Really, governor, you’re too 


bad!” protested Mr. de Winton; 


“why don’t you mind what you're 
about? You're putting my partner 
out disgracefully !” 

Sir Simon bore the broadside 
with heroic magnanimity, apologiz- 
ed to everybody all round, except 
Clide, who ought to have called 
him to order in time, and not let 
him go bungling on, confusing 
everybody. By the time he had 
done scolding and they had all got 
into position again, the figure was 
over. The rest of the quadrille 
was got through without any mis- 
haps to speak of, and when Clide 
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carried his partner off for a pro- 
menade in the moonlit gallery, as- 
suring her that she had done it all 
beautifully, Franceline felt that the 
praise, for being. a trifle strained, 
was none the less due. Other 
couples followed them in amongst 
the ferns and palms, and France- 
line was soon besieged by entreat- 
ing candidates for the next dances. 
Mr. Chariton came up with the 
graceful self-possession that belongs 
to six thousand pounds a year and 
a decidedly handsome and rather 
effeminate face, and requested the 
favor ofa quadrille. It was promis- 
ed,-and he stood by her side and 
in that earnest tone that was ac- 
knowledged to be so captivating by 
all the young ladies of Dullerton 
asked Mlle. de la Bourbonais if this 
was her first ball. 

“Ah! Ithoughtso. One can al- 
ways tell by the freshness with 
which people enjoy it. For my own 
part, I confess I envy every one 
their first experience of this kind; 
it so soon wears off—the pleasure, I 
mean—and one feels the insipidity 
of it. Perhaps you already antici- 
pate that?” There was a depth of 
expression in her face that sug- 
gested this remark. Mr. Charlton 
‘considered himself a reader of 
character—a physiognomist, in fact. 

“Oh! no,” exclaimed France- 
line, with artless vehemence; “I 
don’t think I should ever get tired 
of it; it’s far more enjoyable than 
I imagined !” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, just so; 
‘it’s as people feel; for my part I 
think it’s a mistake—I mean getting 
blasé of things ;” and he ran a tur- 
quoise and diamond finger through 
his curly straw-colored hair. 

“T hate people who are d/asé,” 
was the unconventional rejoinder; 
“they are always so tiresome and 
woe-begone. Papa always says he 
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feels under a personal obligation to 
people for being happy; they do 
him good—like dear little Miss 
Merrywig, for instance. I'm sure 
she’s not d/asé of anything; how 
she did enjoy herself in the quad- 
rille! And it was so pretty to see 
her dancing her demure little old- 
fashioned steps.” 

“She’s a very old friend of yours, 
is she not, Charlton ?” said Clide. 

“Oh! yes; since before I was 
born. She’s a dear old girl, if she 
would only not bother one to guess 
what she gave for her buttons,” re- 
plied Mr. Charlton. “ But just see 
here! Is our Christian friend trying 
to deal with Roxham ?” 

Miss Bulpit was coming across 
the conservatory out of the Diana 
gallery, leaning on Lord Roxham, 
with whom she was conversing in 
ai) earnest manner. 

“Oh! here you are, Roxham. 
I’ve been hunting for you this quar- 
ter of an hour,” called out Sir Si- 
mon, appearing from behind a 
mandarin who was holding a tray 
full of tea-cups to the company. 
“Franceline, my friend Lord Rox- 
ham has threatened to shoot me if 
I don’t get him a dance from you; 
so in self-defence I had to make 
over my right to the first waltz. I 
couldn’t do more, or less. What do 
you say, Miss Bulpit? ” 

Miss Bulpit considered Sir Si- 
mon was behaving very handsomely. 

“ It’s easy to be generous at other 
people’s expense,” observed Mr. 
de Winton, tightening his grasp on 
the light arm that was obediently 
slipping from him; “ it so happens 
that Mile. de le Bourbonais has 
promised the first waltz to me.” 

“ I’m sorry to disappoint you, my 
dear fellow, but you might have 
had a little thought for other peo- 
ple’s rights. You won’t deny that I 
deserve an early favor?” said the 














baronet, with playful peremptori- 
ness. 

“ Dear Sir Simon, I never thought 
of your asking me,” said France- 
line penitently. 

“Oh! that’s it,” said the baronet, 
shaking his head; “that’s sure to 
be the way of it; we poor old 
fogies get shoved out of the way 
by the youngsters. Well, you see 
I'm letting you off easier than you 
deserve. Roxham, we'll change 


partners, if Miss Bulpit does not’ 


object to taking an old man in- 
stead of a young one.” 

Franceline was again going to 
draw her arm away, but again the 
tightening grasp prevented her. She 
looked up at Clide; but he was 
looking away from her, his mouth 
set in a rigid expression, and an 
angry fold divided the straight 
brows that lay like bars across his 
forehead. 

“Mille. de la Bourbonais promis- 
ed me this dance,” he said, coldly, 
to Lord Roxham. 

“ But I overrule the promise ; she 
had no business to give it without 
consulting me, naughty, unfeeling 
little person! Come, De Winton, 
make way for my deputy!” And 
with a nod and a laugh that were 
clearly not to be trifled with, he 
beckoned Clide to follow him. 

Franceline looked up with the 
beseeching glance of a frightened 
fawn as Clide released her arm, and 
with a low bow walked away. She 
was ready to cry; but there was 
nothing for it but to accept Lord 
Roxham’s proffered arm, and go in- 
to the ball-room where in a mo- 
ment she was caught up and was 
whirling mechanically along with 
the waltzers. She was too preoc- 
cupied to be nervous about the per- 
formance that she had looked for- 
ward to with so much trepidation, 
and so she acquitted herself admi- 
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rably. Her partner stopped after 
the first round to let her take 
breath. 

“Yes, thank you, I am a little 
giddy; I am not accustomed to 
dancing.” 

So they stood under the colonnade. 
Lord Roxham would have been a 
pleasant partner if Franceline had 





"been in a mood to enjoy his lively 


talk on all sorts of subjects. He 
saw there were likely to be breakers 
ahead between Clide and some one 
about this dance; but he had had 
nothingto say tothat. He felt rath- 
er aggrieved than otherwise, being 
forced, as it were, on a girl against 
her will, or at any rate without her 
being consulted. And it was hard 
on De Winton, whether he parti- 
cularly held to his pretty partner 
or not. What the dickens did Har- 
ness mean by meddling in it at all? 
He was not given to putting spokes 
in other people’s wheels. Lord 
Roxham was very intelligent, but 
though furnished with an average 
share of masculine conceit, it never 
occurred to him to think that the 
falling through of his marriage late- 
ly, and the fact of his being the 
eldest son of a pger with a fine es- 
tate—a good deal encumbered, but 
what of that?—might afford any 
clue to Sir Simon’s odd behavior. 

“No, I did not mean in the poli- 
tical issue of the contest; ladies 
are not expected to take much in- 
terest in that part of the business,” 
he was saying to his partner; “ but 
they are apt to get up very warm 
partisanship for the candidates, irre- 
spective of politics.” 

“Who are the candidates ?” in- 
quired Franceline. 

Lord Roxham laughed. 

“Poor wretches! They are to 
be pitied. Sir Ponsonby Anwyll 
on the Conservative side and Mr. 
Charlton for the Liberals.” 
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“Mr. Chariton! He is then 
clever? Can he make speeches ?” 

Lord Roxham laughed again, and 
hesitated a little before he replied : 
“It’s rather a case, I fancy, of the 
man who could not say whether he 
could play the fiddle, because he 
had never tried. We none of us 
know what we can do till we try. 
Chariton does not strike you as 
having the making of an orator in 
him, I see.” 

“Oh! I don’t know. I spoke to 
him to-night for the first time; he 
did not give me the idea of a person 
who could make speeches and 
laws; one must be very clever to 
get into Parliament, must he not ?” 

“If elections were conducted on 
the competitive examination sys- 
tem, one might assume that; but 
I’m afraid we successful candidates 
can hardly take our success as the 
test of merit,” said her companion. 
“T see you have rather a high stan- 
dard about electioneering.” 

Franceline had no standard at 
all, and was full of curiosity to hear 
about the mysteries of canvassing 
and constituents, and the poll, from 
some one who had gone through 
the various stages of the battle, from 
being pelted with rotten eggs on 
the hustings to the solemn tak- 
ing possession of a legislator’s seat 
in the Imperial Parliament. A 
legislator must be a kind of hero. 
She was glad to have met one. 
Lord Roxham, who liked to hear 
himself talk, proceeded to enlighten 
her to the best of his ability; he 
had no end of droll electioneering 
stories to tell, and scandalous tales 
of corruption through the medium 
of gin-shops, etc.; he opened her 
eyes in horror by his account of 
the rotten-borough system, and the 
rottenness of the law-making ma- 
chine in general, touching the heroes 
of the Liberal party with a light dash 


of satire and caricature that brought 
the dimples out in full force in Fran- 
celine’s cheeks, and made her laugh 
merrily ; in short, he was so lively 
and entertaining that she was quite 
sorry when he held out his arm for 
them to start off again in the dance. 
As they stepped from under the 
colonnade, she saw Clide leaning 
against a pillar at the other side, 
with his eyes fixed on her. 

“Oh! stop, please,” pleaded 
Franceline, after one turn over 
the spacious floor, and they rested 
for a moment; just as they did so, 
a couple flew past—Mr. de Vinton 
and a very beautiful girl, as tall as 
Franceline, but in no other way re- 
sembling her; her hair was black 
as ebony, with black eyes and a 
clear olive complexion. 

“ Who is that lady ?” 

“Lady Emily Fitznorman, a 
cousin of mine.” 

“ How beautiful she is! 
saw any one so handsome ?” 

“Did you not?” with an incred- 
ulous smile, then looking quickly 
away. “She is a very striking per- 
son; she is the belle of our coun- 
ty. You look warm; shall we 
take a turn in the galleries?” 

Franceline assented. Passing 
through the conservatory, they came 
upon two persons seated in a recess, 
partly screened by a large fan-leav- 
ed plant. It was Clide and Lady 
Emily; she was talking with great 
animation, gesticulating with her 
fan, while he sat in an attitude of 
deep attention, his elbows resting 
on his knees, and his head bent 
forward. Franceline felt a sudden 
shock at her left side, as if her heart 
had stopped, while a spasm of pain 
shot through her, making every 
fibre tingle. What was this olive- 
skinned becuty saying to Clide that 
he was listening to with such rapt 
attention? He did not even look 


I wever 
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up, though he must have seen who 
was passing. Poor Franceline! what 
tremor is this that shakes her from 
head to foot, convulsing her whole 
being with one fierce throb of angry 
emotion! Poor human heart! the 
demon of jealousy had but to blow 
one breath upon it, and she whose 
life had hitherto been a sort of in- 
verse metempsychosis of a lily and 
a dove, was transformed into a wo- 
man fired with passionate vindic- 
tiveness, longing to snatch at an- 
other human heart and crush it. 
But the woman’s pride, that woke 
up with the pain, came instinctively 
to her assistance. She began talk- 
ing rapidly to Lord Roxhamn, sink- 
ing her voice to the sotto voce of con- 
fidence and intimacy, so that he had 
to lower his head slightly to catch 
what she was saying; thus they 
swept by the two in the recess, 
without glancing towards them. 

Clide meantime had seen it all. 
He had been straining every nerve 
to catch what Franceline was say- 
ing, and was voting his friend Rox- 
ham a confounded puppy, whose 
conceited head he would have much 
pleasure in punching on the first 
opportunity. He could not punch 
Sir Simon’s, though he deserved it 
more than Roxham. 

“May I ask you for an explana- 
tion of your behavior to me just 
now, Sir Simon?” he had said to 
his host as soon as Miss Bulpit had 
set him free; “ what did you mean 


by interfering with me in that man- 
ner?” 


“ Did I interfere with you ?”” was 
the supercilious retort, with a bland 


smile. “I’m very sorry to hear it; 
but I think I had a right to the 
second dance from a young lady 
whom I consider my adopted 
daughter.” 

“If it had been for yourself I 
should have yielded without a 
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word; but it was for Roxham you 
shoved me aside.” 

“ Well, suppose I choose to elect 
a deputy to do my duty? Ihada 
right to choose Roxham.” 

“TI fancied I might have had a 
prior claim.” 

“Indeed! Then you should have 
told me so. How was I to know 
it ?—Well, vicar, I see your young 
ladies are in great request; how 
does Miss Godiva happen to be in 
your company ?” 

“What can he be driving at?” 
muttered Clide, as his host turned 
away to get a partner for Godiva 
Langrove; “has he been fooling 
me all this time—is he playing 
me off against Roxham? And is 
she—” He walked into the ball- 
room, and there saw, as we know, 
Lord Roxham and Franceline very 
happy in each other’s society. 

He went straight to Lady Emily 
Fitznorman, and asked her for the 
waltz that was going on. She was 
fiancée to a friend of his, he knew ; 
so he was safe so far, and she had 
plenty to say for herself, and he must 
talk to some one. He was not a man 
to show the white feather, whatever 
he might feel. He kept steadily 
aloof from Franceline after this, 
and Lord Roxham, taking for grant- 
ed that he had been mistaken in his 
first impressions, secured her for 
three more dances, which was all 
he dared do in the face of Duller- 
ton. 

Franceline was grateful to him. 
She felt suddenly forsaken in the 
midst of the gay crowd, as if some 
protecting presence had been with- 
drawn. Her father was playing 
piquet in some distant region where 
there were card-tables. But even 
if he had been within reach, there 
was something stirring in her newly- 
awakened consciousness that would 
have prevented her seeking him. 
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Clide should not see that he had 
grieved her. She could enjoy her- 
self and be merry without him, and 
she would let him see it! 

“Has the honor of taking you 
in to supper been already secured, 
mademoiselle ?’’ said Mr. Charlton, 
making sure at this early stage that 
it had not, and coming up to claim 
it with the air of elaborate grace 
that springs from the habit of easy 
conquest. 

“Yes, it has,” replied Lord Rox- 
ham, quickly taking the answer out 
of Franceline’s mouth. “I was 
before you in the field, Charlton, I 
am happy to say.” 

“How could you tell such a 
story ?” whispered Franceline, with 
an attempt to look shocked when 
Mr. Charlton had gone away. 

“T told you everything was con- 
sidered fair in electioneering,” re- 
plied the member of Parliament. 

“Then electioneering must be 
very bad for everybody who has to 
do with it, if it teaches them to tell 
stories and call it fair.” 

But she promised, nevertheless, 
to act as accomplice in this particu- 
lar case of badness, and to let him 
take her in tosupper. He came to 
claim his privilege in due time, and 
they went in together. But the 
tables were already so crowded that 
they could not find two contiguous 
seats, Some one beckoned to Lord 
Roxham that there was a vacant 
chair higher up, on a line with 
where they stood. He elbowed his 
way through the crowd, and seized 
the chair, and placed Franceline 
in it. She was sitting down before 
she noticed that her next neighbor 
was Clide de Winton. He was 
busily attending to the wants of 
Lady Emily, but turned round 
quickly on feeling the chair taken, 
and moved his own an inch or so 
to make more space. At the same 
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moment he looked up to see who 
Franceline’s attendant was. “ Can’t 
you find a seat, Roxham? I'll make 
way for you presently. We have 
nearly done.” There was not a 
trace of vexation in his manner, or 
in his face. 

“Nohurry! Icanbearupforten 
minutes more,” replied his friend, 
good-humoredly ; “but help me to 
attend to Mile. de la Bourbonais. 
What will you begin with ?” bending 
over her chair. 

Franceline did not care. 
thing that was at hand. 

“Then let me recommend some 
of this jelly; it is pronounced ex- 
cellent by my partner,” said Clide, 
politely, and scanning the well-gar- 
nished table to see what else he 
could suggest. 

“Thank you. I will take some 
of these chocolate bonbons.” 

“ Nothing more substantial ?” 

“Bonbons are always nourish- 
ment enough for me. I think I 
could live on them without any- 
thing stronger; I have quite a pas- 
sion for them—my French nature 
coming out, you see.” 

She spoke very gayly. He helped 
her without looking at her. She. 
made a feint of nibbling the pra- 
dines, but she could not swallow; 
her heart was beating so hard and 
loud she fancied Clide must hear it. 

“Roxham, suppose you made 
yourself useful and get a glass of 
champagne for these ladies,” said 
Clide. “ Waylay that fellow with the 
bottle there.” 

Lord Roxham charged valiantly 
through the crowd, snatched the 
bottle from the astonished flunky, 
and bore it away in triumph ovet 
the heads of the multitude. 

“Well done! That’s what I call 
a brilliant manceuvre,” said Clide, 
laughing. “ No, you must help them 
yourself; you deserve that reward 


Any- 
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after such a feat of arms, and 
Mlle. de la Bourbonais, who has a 
great admiration for heroes, will 
drink to your health I daresay.” 

“T’ve been trying to excite her 
admiration by the recital of my he- 
roic exploits at the last elections ; 
but I’m afraid I rather scandalized 
her instead,” said the young man, as 
he poured the sparkling wine into 
her glass. 

“Served you right,” said Lady 
Emily, with cousinly impertinence ; 
“when people fish for compliments 
they generally catch more snakes 
than eels.” 

“Roxham, will you reach me 
those sandwiches?” cried a gentle- 
man struggling with a lady on his 
arm beyond arm’s length of the 
table. Lord Roxham immediately 
went to his assistance, and some one 
else instantly pressed into his place 
behind Franceline. 

“We had better go now, if you 
have quite finished,” said Clide to 
Lady Emily. 

Franceline made a movement to 
rise, but sat down again; Clide’s 
chair was on her dress. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. Have 
I done any mischief?” he exclaim- 
ed, starting up and lifting his chair ; 
the foot had caught in the tulle and 
made a slight rent. 

“Oh! 1am so sorry. I beg your 
pardon a thousand times!” he said 
with great warmth and looking deep- 
ly distressed. 

“It’s of no consequence; it will 
never be noticed,” she answered, 
gently. 

“Tam so sorry!” Clide repeated. 
Their eyes met at last; he was dis- 
armed in an instant. 

“Will you dance with me now ?” 
he said almost in a whisper. 
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“Ye.” 

They were soon in the ball-room 
again. 

“Why did you turn me off in that 
way? Was it that you preferred 
dancing with Roxham ?” 

“O Clide!” The words escap- 
ed her like the cry of a wounded 
bird, and, with as little sanction of 
her free will, the tears rose. 

He made no answer—no audible 
one atleast; but there is a language 
in a look sometimes that is more 
eloquent than speech. Franceline 
and Clide dwelt for a moment in 
that silent glance, and felt that it 
was drawing their hearts together 
as flame draws flame. 

She never knew how long the 
dance lasted; she only knew that 
she was being borne along, treading 
on air, it seemed to her, and encom- 
passed by sweet sounds of music as 
in a dream, But the dream was 
over, and she was being steadied on 
her feet by the strong protecting 
arm, and Clide was looking down 
upon her from his six feet of height, 
the frown that had made the dark 
bars over his eyes look so formida- 
ble a little while ago quite vanished. 

“Is Sir Simon angry with us ?” 
she asked, looking up into his face. 

“Not he! Why should he be 
angry with us? And if he were, 
what does it matter?” he added, in 
a voice of low-toned tenderness; 
“ what does anything matter so long 
as we are not angry with each 
other ?” 

He drew her hand within his arm, 
and they walked on in silence. 
Franceline’s heart was too full for 
words. Was it not part of her hap- 
piness that this new-found joy 
should be overshadowed by a 
vague and nameless fear? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SECOND AND CONCLUDING PAPER. 


THE manner of creating Cardi- 
nals has differed in different ages. 
Moroni * (Disionario, ix. p. 300, 
et seg.) gives a description of the 
ancient, the medieval, and the 
modern ceremonies used on the oc- 
casion. In the earliest period of 
which there are details we know 
that. the pope created the cardi- 
nals on the ember-days of Advent 
in the churches of the Station. 
There were three stages in the 
proceeding: the first on Wed- 
nesday at S. Mary Major’s, the 
second in the Twelve Apostles ’, and 
the third in S. Peter’s. ‘The sub- 
jects of the cardinalate were call- 
ed out in the first two churches by 
a lector after the pope had read 
the Introit and Collect of the sol- 
emn Mass; but in the last one, the 
pope himself declared such an one 
to be elected cardinal-priest, or 
deacon, by a formula the beginning 
and essential words of which were : 
“ Auxiliante Domino Deo et Sal- 
vatore Nostro Jesu Christo, edigé- 
mus in ordinem diaconi Sergium 
(for instance) subdiaconum.” The 
cardinal-elect then received from 
the pope “inter missarum solem- 
nia,” the necessary Order of the 
diaconate or priesthood. In those 
days there was a much stricter con- 
nection required between the (sa- 
cred) character of a subject and his 

* The Chevalier Gaetano Moroni is a gentleman 
of the bedchamber to the present Pope. His farra- 
ginous work. in one hundred and three volumes, is an 
inexhaustible source of ecclesiastical erudition ; but 
as Niebuhr said of Cancellieri's writings, these large 
ectavos contain some things that are im 


many things that are useful, and everything that is 
superfluous. 





order in the cardinalate than there 
now is, when a bishop often belongs 
to the presbyterial and a priest to 
the diaconal order. Inthe Middle 
Ages, cardinals were no longer 
created during Mass or in church 
in presence ef the people; but at 
the pope’s residence of the Lateran, 
before the Sacred College. The 
season was still the same and the 
custom of creating them only on a 
fast-day of December lasted for 
over six hundred years. 

In the medizval creations three 
consistories were held in the Apos- 
tolic Palace, of which two were 
secret and one was public. In the 
first consistory the pope deputed 
two cardinals to go around to the 
house of every sick or legitimately- 
absent cardinal and get his opinion 
on these points: Ought there to be 
a creation? And if so, of how 
many ? 

On. the return of the deputies the 
pope asked the cardinals present the 
same questions. All voted there- 
on; and after the votes had been 
counted, if the pope saw fit he 
pronounced that he followed the 
advice of those who were in favor 
—* Nos sequimar consilium dicen- 
tium, quod fiant.” ‘Then the car- 
dinals voted on the number to be 
created, and after the counting of 
the votes, the pope said that he 
followed the advice of those who 
proposed that six (for instance) 
should be created—“ Nos sequimur 
consilium dicentium, quod fiant 
sex.” After a recommendation to 
reflect maturely, and deliberate 
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upon the persons proper to be elect- 
ed, the consistory broke up. On 
the Friday following it assembled 
again, and when two cardinals, sent 
out for the purpose as on the first 
day, had returned with the names 
of those suggested by the absent 
ones, the pope commanded an 
empty chair to be brought—* Por- 
tetur nuda cathedra.” ‘Then the 
cardinals all stood up behind the 
two rows of benches that ran down 
the great auda consistorialis, and the 
senior advanced and, sitting down 
beside the pope, was made acquaint- 
ed in a low voice with the names of 
those whom the pope wished to 
create, and was asked his opinion. 
“Quid tibi videtur?” As soon 
as the cardinal had answered, the 
next one went up, and so on until 
all had been heard. ‘The pope then 
announced the result of this auricu- 
lar consultation and declared such 
and such persons created cardinals 
The 


of the Holy Roman Church. 
next day a public consistory was 
held in which they were solemnly 


published ; 


were 


after which the elect 
introduced and heard an 
allocution addressed to them by 
the pope on the duties and dignity 
of their office, and received from 
his hands the large hat, with the 
designation of their churches. All 
the cardinals dined that day with 
the pope, and in the afternoon the 
new ones went in grand cavalcade 
to take possession of their Titles or 
Deaconries, as the case might be. 
In more recent times, that is, 
about 1646, when Lunadoro wrote 
his celebrated account of the Ro- 
man court,* the manner of creating 
was almost as at present, except 
that the now unheard-of Cardinal 
Nephew (who was called in Italian 


. Relazione della corte di Roma, The best edi- 
tion is that published at Rome in 1774, with notes 
by the learned Jesuit, F. A. Zaccaria. 
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—wvae, vae /—Il cardinale Padrone) 
had a large share in the ceremo- 
nies, as he doubtless had a decided 
influence in the nominations, and 
that the red Jderetia, or cap, was 
placed on the head of the elect by 
the pope himself, with the words 
Esto cardinalis, and the sign of the 
cross. According to the modern 
ceremonial, the pope summons a 
consistory, and, after delivering an 
appropriate address, asks the cardi- 
nals their opinion with the custo- 
mary (but, since the XVth century, 
rather perfunctory) formula, “ What 
think ye?” Then they rise, take 
off their caps, and bow assent; 
whereupon the pope proceeds to 
create the new cardinals in the 
words: “ By the authority of Al- 
mighty God, of the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of our own, 
etc.” 

On account of the present Pied- 
montese occupation of Rome, the 
subsequent ceremonial has to be 
dispensed with in the case of those 
cardinals who may be there at the 
time of their elevation to the dig- 
nity. Those who are absent re- 
ceive the lesser insignia of their 
rank from two papal messengers ; 
one of whom is a layman and mem- 
ber of the Noble Guard, carrying 
the szucchetto, or skull-cap, the 
other an ecclesiastic of some minor 
prelatic rank in the pope’s house- 
hold, bringing the dereffa. If the 
head of the state be a Catholic, he is 
permitted to place the cap (brought 
by the ablegate) upon the new car- 
dinal, the function taking place in 
the royal chapel; but jn other 
countries a bishop or archbishop is 
appointed by the pope for the pur- 
pose. 

Atone period, particularly during 
the XVIth century, many serious 
scandals were occasioned by the 
practice of betting on or against 
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the advancement of certain individ- 
uals to the cardinalate, and some 
who had staked heavily were con- 
victed of resorting to infamous ca- 
lumnies to hinder the nomination 
of those against whom they had 
betted. Things finally became so 
outrageous that Gregory XIV., in 
1591, issued a bull in which excom- 
munication, already declared, was 
pronounced against any one who 
should presume to wager on the 
promotion of cardinals (Bul. 4, Gre- 
gory XIV. cagit nos). 

The expression applied to a car- 
dinal of being or having been re- 
served in petfo, means to be created 
but (for reasons known only to the 
pope) not published or promulgated 
as such. It is not certainly known 
when this practice began, and the 
subject has been so often confound- 
ed with that of secref creation that 
it is difficult to assign a precise 
date. The secret creation was 
simply the creation of a cardinal 
without the usual ceremonial. It 
originated with Martin V. (Colon- 
na), probably urged thereto by the 
jealousies and dangers that still 
lingered after the great schism of 
the West was happily ended. The 
other cardinals were consulted, and 
notice was given to the honored 
individual, who was not, however, 
allowed to assume the distinctive 
ornaments or the station of his 
rank. In the é# petto appointments, 
only the pope and perhaps his 
Uditore, or some extremely confi- 
dential person bound to secrecy, 
know the names of those reserved. 
It is related of a certain prelate, 
Vannozzi, who was much esteemed 
by Gregory XIV. for his varied learn- 
ing and long services, that having 
been commissioned one day to take 
note of the names of a few cardi- 
nals to be created in the next con- 
sistory, he had the satisfaction to 
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be ordered to write his own name 
in the list. Although bound to 
secrecy, he was weak enough to 
give in to the importunate solicita- 
tions of the Cardinal Nephew and 
show him the paper, which coming 
to the pope’s ears, he calied the 
prelate and made him erase his 
name—and that was the end of 
Vannozzi. 

A cardinal created, but reserved 
in petto, if he be subsequently pub- 
lished, takes precedence of all others 
(in his order) created subsequent- 
ly, notwithstanding the reservation. 
If the pope wish to create and re- 
serve in this manner, after publish- 
ing the names of the cardinals 
created in the ordinary way, he uses 
the formula: “ Alios autem duos 
(for example) in pectore reserva- 
mus arbitrio nostro quandocum- 
que declarandos.” It is believed 
that Paul III. (Farnese, 1534-49) 
was the first to reserve in petto ; 
and we think that he may have done 
so to reward attachment to faith and 
discipline in that heretical age with- 
out seeming to do so too openly, to 
avoid its having an interested look. 
The celebrated Jesuit (himself a 
cardinal) and historian of the 
Council of Trent, Sforza Pallavicini, 
gives a curious reason—that certain- 
ly shows how great was the idea 
entertained in his day, the middle of 
the XVIIth century, of the Roman 
cardinalate—why the expression 
creation of a cardinal is officially 
used; and says (vol. 1. p. xiii.) 
that it is meant to intimate by the 
word that the excellence of the 
dignity is so exalted that all degrees 
of inferior rank are as though they 
were not; so that when the pope 
makes a man a cardinal, it is as if 
in the sphere of honors he called him 
out of non-existence into being. 

In the first consistory held, in 
which the newly-created cardinals 
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appear, the pope performs on them 
the ceremony of Sealing the Lips 
(more literally of Closing the 
Mouth). It is done in the follow- 
ing formula: “Claudimus vobis os, 
ut neque in consistoriis neque in 
congregationibus aliisque functioni- 
bus cardinalitiis sententiam vestram 
dicere valeatis.” At the end of 
the consistory, when the junior 
cardinal-deacon rings a little bell, 
the pope unseals their lips by say- 
ing (in Latin): “We open your 
mouths, that in consistories, congre- 
gations, and other ecclesiastical 
functions, ye may be able to speak 
your opinion. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen”; making over 
them meanwhile three times the 
sign of the cross. ‘This custom 


must be pretty old, for it is men- 
tioned in the XIIIth century by Car- 
dinal (Stefaneschi) Gaetani, nephew 
of Pope Boniface VIII., as already 


in existence. It has been conjec- 
tured that the intention of such a 
ceremony was to pass the newly- 
created cardinals through a kind 
of novitiate before receiving what 
is called, in canon law, the active 
and passive voice, 7.¢., the right of 
electing and of being elected to 
the pontificate; but it may also 
have been intended to impress 
upon them the necessity of pru- 
dence and modesty of speech in 
such august assemblies. 

The College of Cardinals is the 
seed and germ of the papacy, and 
the greatest act that one of its 
members can perform is to take 
part in a papal election. This is 
done in a convention called the 
Conclave, which is subject to many 
regulations, as becomes so im- 
portant an occasion. The pres- 
ent order of this assembly dates 
from the pontificate of Gregory 
XV., in 1621. When Rome was 
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not occupied by some sacrilegious 
invader, it took place in the Quiri- 
nal Palace by secret voting, the 
votes being opened and counted in 
a chapel called, from the circum- 
stance, Capella Scrutinit, When the 
election was complete, the senior 
cardinal-deacon, whose office corre- 
sponds to that of the ancient arch- 
deacons of the Roman Church, 
announced it to the people. Ori- 
ginally, however, the cardinals were 
not the only electors of the pope, 
but any foreign bishop in com- 
munion with the Holy See, who 
happened to be present during a 
vacancy, was permitted to take 
part in the election. ‘Thus, when 
Cornelius was exalted to the Chair 
of Peter, in 254, sixteen such bi- 
shops, of whom two were from 
Africa, concurred in the act. The 
rest also of the Roman clergy 
had some voice in the election, but 
it was greatly weakened by Pope 
Stephen III. aéas IV., in a council 
held at the Lateran in the year 769, 
who made it obligatory to elect a 
member of the Sacred College. 
Alexander III., by the advice and 
with the approval of the eleventh 
General Council (third of Lateran), 
in 1179, considering the difficulties 
arising out of a great number of 
electors (no less than thirty-three 
schisms having already been occa- 
sioned thereby), solemnly decreed 
that in future the cardinals alone 
should have the right tochoose, con- 
firm, and enthrone the pope, and that 
two-thirds of the votes cast would be 
necessary for a canonical election. 
Lucius III., his successor in 1181, 
was the first pope elected in this 
manner by the exclusive action of 
the Sacred College. This wise pro- 
vision was confirmed for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful, and to show 
that the bishops dispersed through- 
out the church did not claim any 
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share in the election of its head, by 
the general councils of Lyons (11d) 
in 1274, and Vienne in 1311. But 
once since have any others had an 
active voice in the matter, which 
was at Constance, when the twenty- 
three cardinals, to put an end to 
the schism, opened the conclave 
for this time only to thirty prelates, 
six from each of the five great na- 
tions represented there. ‘This re- 
sulted in the election of Martin V. 
(Colonna) on November 11, 1417. 
Since the year 1378 no one nota 
cardinal has been elected pope; 
but before that time a good many, 
despite the decree of Stephen III. 
(or 1V.), were elected without being 
cardinals; six in the XIth, two in 
the XIIth, three in the XIIIth, and 
three in the XIVth century. Of 
these were S. Celestine V. :and, be- 
fore him, Blessed Gregory X. A 
curious circumstance attended the 
election of the latter, in which the 


cardinals were treated as jurymen 
who are locked up until they agree 


upon a verdict. After the death 
of Clement IV., in 1268, the Holy 
See was vacant longer than ever be- 
fore, viz., two years nine months 
and two days, on account of the 
dissensions of the eighteen cardi- 
nals who composed the Sacred Col- 
lege. he conclave was held at 
Viterbo; but, although King Philip 
III. of France and Charles I. of 
Sicily went there to hasten the 
election, and S. Bonaventure, gen- 
eral of the Franciscans, induced the 
towns-people to keep the fathers 
close prisoners in the episcopal pal- 
ace, nothing availed, until the hap- 
py thought struck Raniero Gatti, 
captain of the city, to take off the 
roof, so that the rain would pour 
in on wet, and the sunshine on hot 
days.* ‘This had the desired effect, 


* This strange proceeding of the belted custodian 
of the conclave is confirmed by a document which 


and after S. Philip Beniti, general 
of the Servites, had refused the offer 
of election, the cardinals promptly 
agreed upon Theobald Visconti, 
archdeacon of Liege, and apostolic 
legate in Syria. It was on this oc- 
casion that an episcopal quasi-poet 
improvised the leonine verses : 


“ Papatus munus tulit Archidiaconus unus, 
Quem Patrem Patrum fecit discordia Fratrum.’ 


About this time it became cus- 
tomary for the cardinals to act as 
“protectors ” of nations, religious 
orders, universities, and other great 
institutions, which were liable to 
be brought into relations with the 
Holy See more frequently then than 
at present; but Urban VI., in 1378, 
without absolutely prohibiting this 
species of patrocination, forbade 
cardinals to accept gifts or any kind 
of remuneration from those whose 
interests they guarded. Martin V. 
in 1424, Alexander VI. in 1492, 
and Leo X. in 1517, issued various 
decrees to moderate or entirely 
abolish such an use of their influence 
by the cardinals for private parties, 
because it might easily, under cer- 
tain circumstances, stand in the way 
of that impartial counsel to the 
pope and equity of action to whic! 
they were bound before all things. 
Yet it shows the immense import- 
ance of the cardinalate in the 
X1Vth and XVth centuries, that 
powerful sovereigns gave to indi- 
viduals in the Sacred College the 
high-sounding title of protectors of 
their kingdoms. At the present 
day,cardinals are allowed to assume, 
gratuitously, a care of the interests 
of religious orders, academies, col- 
leges, confraternities, and other in- 
stitutions, mostly in Rome, which 
may choose to pay them the com- 
pliment of putting themselves under 
their patronage. 


was issued by the cardinals on the 8th of June—‘‘ In 
palatio discooperto episcopatus Viterbiensis " (Ma- 
cri, Hierolexicon). 
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In the IXth century, S. Leo IV. 
made a rule that the cardinals 
should come to the apostolic palace 
twice a week for consistory, and John 
VIII., towards the end of the same 
century, furthermore ordered them 
to meet together twice a month to 
treat of various affairs appertaining 
to their office. We find here the 
beginning of those later celebrated 
assemblies called Roman Congrega- 
tions, which are permanent commis- 
sions to examine, judge, and expe- 
dite the affairs of the church 
throughout the world. Each car- 
dinal is made a member of four or 
more of these congregations, and a 
cardinal is generally at the head— 
with the name of prefect—of each 
of those the presidency of which 
the pope has not reserved to him- 
self. It is always from among the 
cardinals that the highest officials 
of the Church in Rome and of the 
Sacred College are chosen. The 


former are the palatine cardinals, 
so called because they are lodged 
in some one of the pontifical paiaces 
and enjoy the fullest share of the 
sovereign’s confidence and favor. 
They are at present four in number, 
viz., the pre-datary, secretary of 


briefs, of memorials, of _ state. 
Next come the cardinal vicar, 
grand penitentiary, chamberlain, 
vice-chanceller, librarian. ‘The car- 
dinal-archpriests are at the head 
of the three great patriarchal ba- 
silicasof S. John of Lateran,S. Mary 
Major, and S. Peter. The officials 
of the Sacred College number five, 
who are all, except one, ex-officio ; 
these are: the dean, who is always 
Bishop of Ostia and Velletri, is head 
of the Sacred College, and repre- 
sents it on certain occasions of state, 
as when he receives the first visit 
of princes and ambassadors, and 
expresses to the Holy Father any 
sentiments that he and his collea- 
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gues may wish to announce in a 
body. ‘The sub-dean supplies his 
place when absent, or incapacitated 
from whatever cause. The First 
Priest and First Deacon, who were 
anciently called the Priors of their 
order, have precedence, other things 
being equal, over those of the same 
class, besides certain rights and 
privileges of particular importance 
during a vacancy of the See. The 
chamberlain is appointed annually 
in the first consistory held after 
Christmas. His office is not so 
venerable or so significant as the 
others are in times of extraordinary 
occurrences; but in days of peace 
it is of the highest practical import- 
ance. It was instituted under Leo 
X., but received its present devel- 
opment under Paul III., in 1546. 
Each cardinal habitually residing 
in Rome must serve in his turn, be- 
ginning with the dean and ending 
with the junior deacon. From this 
arrangement it may be imagined 
that féw cardinals live long enough 
in the dignity to have to assume 
more than once the rather onerous 
duties of the office. 

The pope gives the chamberlain 
possession in the same consistory 
at which he has been named, by 
handing him a violet silk purse 
fringed with gold and containing 
certain consistorial papers and the 
little balls used by the cardinals to 
vote with in the committees in 
which they treat of their corporate 
affairs. ‘lhe principal duties of the 
chamberlain are of a two-fold char- 
acter: as chancellor, to sign and 
register all cardinalitial acts, and as 
treasurer, to administer any proper- 
ty that may be held in common by 
the cardinals. He is assisted in his 
office by a very high prelate, who is 
secretary of the Sacred College and 
consistory. The archives are in a 
chamber of the Vatican palace as- 
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signed for the purpose by Urban 
VIIL, in 1625. The chamberlain 
is also charged to sing the Mass at 
the solemn requiem of a cardinal 
dying during his tenure of office, 
and on November 5 for all de- 
ceased cardinals. But if he be of 
the order of deacons, even if he have 
received the priesthood, he must in- 
vite a cardinal of the higher order 
to officiate. ‘This anniversary was 
established by Leo X. in 1517. 

On account of the great antiquity 
of the cardinalate, there are many 
things of minor importance con- 
nected with it that are buried in 
the obscurity of ages. Such are 
appellations of honor and distinc- 
tions in dress; but all writers agree 
that after the IXth century there 
was a remarkable increase in what 
we might call the accessories of this 
great office. Passing over a decree 
which Tamagna (who yet is an au- 
thority on cardinalitial matters) 
ascribes to the Emperor Constantine, 
in which the cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church were put on the 
same footing before the state with 
senators and consuls, and received 
other marks of imperial favor, it is 
certain that during the Middle Ages 
they wére frequently called sena- 
tors, were styled individually Do- 
minus, and addressed as Venerande 
Pater, as we learn from a memo- 
randum drawn up by a Roman ca- 
nonist in 1227. In the accounts of 
the Sacred College from the begin- 
ning of the XIVth century up to 
the year 1378, the cardinals are call- 
ed Reverenai Patres et Domini. But 
from this period they assumed the 
superlative, and up to the whole 
of the XVth century were styled 
Reverendissimi.* Urban VIIL., on 


* Our English distinction of Very, Right, and 
Most Reverend is unknown in good Latin. A dmo- 
dum Reverendus is barbarous and repudiated by 
the stylus curia. 
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the roth of June, 1630, gave them 
the title of eminence, which was 
not, however, unknown to the 
early Middle Ages, when it was 
given to certain great officers of 
the Byzantine. Empire in Italy. 
Urban’s immediate successor, In- 
nocent X., forbade cardinals to 
use any other designation than 
that of cardinal, or title than 
that of eminence, or to put any 
crown, coronet, or crest above their 
arms, which were to be overarched 
by the hat alone. When Cardinal 
de’ Medici read the decree, with 
what was then in such a personage 
considered exemplary submission, 
he requested his friends and the 
members of his household never to 
call him highness any more, and 
immediately had the grand-ducal 
crown removed from wherever it 
was blazoned. In course of time, 
however, cardinals of imperial or 
royal lineage were allowed toassume 
a styleexpressive of their birth; thus 
the last of the Stuarts, the Cardinal 
Duke of York, etc., was always call- 
ed Royal Highness at Rome. The 
pope writes to a cardinal-bishop as 
“Our venerable brother,” but to a 
cardinal-priest or deacon as “ Our 
beloved son”; and a cardinal writ- 
ing to the pope who has raised him 
to the purple should add at the end 
of his letter, after all the other for- 
mulas of respectful conclusion, the 
words, e¢ creatura. Although the 
cardinals hold a rank so exalted, 
they are in many ways made to re- 
member their complete dependence 
in ecclesiastical matters upon the 
sovereign pontiff. There is a 
peculiar act of homage due by them 
to the pope, which is called Odedt- 
ence, and consists in going up pub- 
licly one by one in stately proces- 
sion, with cappa magna of royal 
ermine, and outspread trailing scar- 
let robe, to kiss the ring after mak- 
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ing a profound inclination to the 
pontiff sitting on his throne, This 
is surely the grandest sight of the 
Sistine Chapel, and. we have often 
thought in seeing it what a good 
reminder it was to those most emi- 
ngnt spiritual princes that, how 
great soever they might be, they 
were after all but the rays of 
a greater luminary without which 
they would have no existence. 
The obedience is done at Mass and 
Vespers; but never twice on the 
same day, nor in services for the 
dead. 

The color of a cardinal’s dress is 
red, unless he belong toa religious 
order, in which case he retains 
that of his habit, but uses the 
same form of dress as the others. 
In 1245, Innocent IV. conferred 
upon the cardinals at the first 
Council of Lyons the famous 
distinction of the red hat, which 
is so peculiarly the ornament of 
their rank that, in common parlance, 
to “receive the hat” is the same as 
to be raised to the cardinalate. 
The special significance of the hat 
is, that it is placed by the hands of 
the pope himself upon the dome of 
thought and seat of that intellect by 
which the cardinal will give learned 
and loyal counsel in the govern- 
ment of the church; and its color 
signifies that the wearer is prepar- 
ed to lose the last drop of his blood 
rather than betray his trust. Our 
readers will be reminded here of 
that angry vaunt of Henry VIII. 
about Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
who was lying in prison because he 
would not acknowledge the royal 
supremacy in matters of religion. 
When news came to England that 
Paul III. had raised him to the pur- 
ple, the king exclaimed, “The 
pope may send him the hat, but I 
will take care that he have no head 
to wear it on”; in fact, the bishop 
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was shortly afterwards beheaded. 
This hat is now one of ceremony 
only, and serves but twice: once, 
when the cardinal receives it in 
consistory, and next when it rests 
upon the catafaldue at his obsequies. 
It is then suspended from the ceil- 
ing of the chapel or aisle of the 
church in which he may be buried. 
The form is round, with a low crown 
and wide, stiff rim, from the inside 
of which hang fifteen tassels attach- 
ed in a triangle from one to five. 
At the ceremony of giving the kat 
the pope says, in Latin: “ Receive 
for the glory of Almighty God and 
the adornment of the Holy Aposto- 
lic See, this red hat, the sign of the 
unequalled dignity of the cardina- 
late, by which is declared that even 
to death, by the shedding of thy 
blood, thou shouldst show thyself 
intrepid for the exaltation of the 
blessed faith, for the peace and 
tranquillity of the Christian people, 


for the increase and prosperity of 


the Holy Roman Church, In the 
name of the Father »[ and of the 
Son > and of the Holy >] Ghost. 
Amen. Paul IL, in 1464, added 
other red ornaments, and among 
them the red Jderetfa or cap to be 
worn on ordinary occasions; but 
cardinals belonging to religious 
orders continued to use the hood 
of their habit or a cap of the same 
color, until Gregory XIV. made 
them wear the red. ‘This point of 
costume is illustrated by an anec- 
dote which we have heard from an 
eye-witness ; it also shows that one 
should not be sure of promotion— 
until it comes. 

Pope Gregory XVI. was a great 
admirer of a certain abbot in Rome, 
whose habit was white, and rumor 
ran that he would certainly be 
made a cardinal. Some time be- 
fore the next consistory, the pope. 
with a considerable retinue—it was 
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thought significantly—went to visit 
the monastery, the father of which 
was this learned monk, and there re- 
freshments were served in the suite 
of apartments called, in large Ro- 
man convents, the cardinal’s rooms, 
because reserved for the use of that 
dignitary, should one be created be- 
longing tothe order. When the trays 
of delicious pyramidal ice-creams 
were brought in, the pope deliberate- 
ly took the white one presented to 
him on bended knee by ajchamber- 
lain and handed it to the Lord Ab- 
bot sitting beside and a little behind 
him, then took a red one for himself. 
No one, of course, began until Gre- 
gory had tasted first, and while all 
eyes were on him he took the top off 
his own ice-cream, turned and put it 
on his neighbor’s, saying with a 
smile as he looked around him, 
“How well, gentlemen, the red 
caps the white!” Alas! the poor 
abbot; he understood it as doubt- 
less was meant he should, but 
he was foolish enougli to act 
upon it, and procure his scarlet 
outfit. “This came to the ears of 
the pope, who was so displeased 
that he scratched him off the list, 
nor could any friends ever get him 
reinstated ; and it was only when 
Cardinal Doria said that he was 
positively wasting away with the 
disappointment and mortification, 
that the pope consented to make 
him an archbishop 7” parttbus. 

In the greater chapels, in the 
grand procession on Corpus Christi, 
and on cther occasions the cardinal- 
bishops wear copes fastened by a 
pectoral jewel called Forma/e, which 
is of gold ornamented with three 
pine cones of mother-of-pearl, the 
priests (even though they may have 
the episcopal character) wear chas- 
ubles, and the deacons dalmatics, 
but all use white damask mitres with 
red fringes at the extremity of the 
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bands. In their Titles and Deacon- 
ries, also elsewhere, when they offi- 
ciate, the cardinals have the use of 
pontificals. The custom of wear- 
ing mitres is said to have begun for 
cardinals of the two lower orders 
only in the XIth century. One ef 
the distinctive ornaments of a car- 
dinal is the gold ring set with a 
sapphire, and engraved on the metal 
surtace of the inside with the aris 
of the pope who has created him. 
It is put on his finger by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff with these words, some 
of which are omitted in the case of 
deacons: “For the honor of Al- 
mighty God, of the holy apostles 
SS. Peter and Paul, and of the 
blessed N. N. (naming the Title) we 
commit unto thee the church of 
(naming it), with its clergy, people, 
and succursal chapels.” The ac- 
tual value of this ring is only twen- 
ty-five dollars, but for many centu- 
ries the newly-created cardinal has 
been expected to give a large sum 
of money for some pious purpose, 
which was different under different 
popes, but was perpetually allotted 
by Gregory XV., in 1622, to the Sa- 
cred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Students of the 
Propaganda will remember the ele- 
gant tablet and commemorative in- 
scription originally set up in. the 
college church, but now encased 
in the wall near the library. Fora 
long time the sum was larger than at 
present and was paid in gold, but 
in consideration of the general 
distress in the early part of this 
century Pius VII. reduced it to six 
hundred scudi of silver, equal to 
about seven hundred and fifty dollars 
of our paper money. The last cardi- 
nal who gave the full amount before 
the reduction was Della Somaglia, in 
1795. 

The Roman ceremonial shows 
the singular importance of the car- 
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dinalate, by the disposition ordered 
to be made of its members even af- 
ter death. It is prescribed that 
when life has departed a veil be 
thrown over the face, and the body, 
dressed in chasuble if bishop or 
priest, otherwise in dalmatic, shall 
lie in state. 

The hat used in his creation must 
be deposited at his feet, and after 
his funeral be suspended over his 
tomb. His body must be laid in a 
cypress-wood coffin in presence of 
a notary and his official family, a 
member of which—the major-domo 
—lays at his feet a little case con- 
taining a scroll of parchment on 
which has been written a brief ac- 
count of the more important events 
of his life. Then the first coffin is 


enclosed in another of lead, and the 
two together in a third one of some 
kind of precious wood, each coffin 
having been sealed with the seals 
of the dead cardinal and the living 


notary. The body thus secured is 
borne by night with funeral pomp 
of carriages and torches and long 
array of chanting friars to the 
church of requiem, where it remains 
until the day appointed for the 
Mass, at which the cardinals and 
pope are present, and the latter 
gives the final absolution. 

When carriages first came into 
use in Italy, which was about the 
year 1500, they were considered 
effeminate and a species of refined 
luxury, so much so that Pius IV., 
at a consistory held on November 
27, 1564, in a grave discourse ex- 
horted the cardinals not to use a 
means of conveyance fit only for 
women, but to continue to come to 
the palace in the virile manner that 
had been so long the custom—that 
is,on horseback; and reminded them 
that when the Emperor Charles V. 
returned into Spain from his visit 
to Italy, he had said that no sight 
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pleased him there so much as the 
magnificent cavalcade of the cardi- 
nals on their way to the chapels 
and consistories. After this they 
always rode or were carried in lit- 
ters or sedan-chairs, until the be- 
ginning of the ¥VIIthcentury, when 
it became impossible any longer to 
hinder them from using the new 
and more convenient style which 
had become general for all people 
ofmeans. Urban VIIL., in 1625, by 
ordering cardinals to put scarlet 
head-gear on their horses, seemed 
to sanction the change; but it ap- 
pears to have been abused, by some 
at least, in a manner described by 
Innocent X, (1676), in a pathetic 
address, as ill becoming those who 
had renounced the pomps and van- 
ities of the world. We may get an 
idea of the ostentation, when we 
know that but a few years previously 
Maurice of Savoy (who afterwards 
by permission renounced the car- 
dinalate for reasons of state) used 
to go to the Vatican with a following 
of two hundred splendid equipages 
and a numerous escort of horse- 
men in brilliant uniforms. The 
modern custom (which has been 
interrupted by the Italian usurpers) 
is certainly very modest. 

The cardinals proceed to the mi- 
nor functions with a single carriage 
and two on gala days, but princes 
by birth have three. 

Each carriage is red, finished with 
gilt ornaments, and drawn bya pair 
of superb black horses from a par- 
ticular breed of the Campagna. 
The scarlet umbrella carried by one 
of the somnolent footmen behind 
is seldom taken out of its cover, 
being mereiy a reminiscence of the 
old fashion when their eminences 
rode, and it might be of service 
against the rain or the sun. 

Cardinals belonging to a religious 
order of monks or friars who wear 
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beards retain them after their exal- 
tation; but others must’ be clean 
shaven. There have been consid- 
erable changes in this matter, and 
cardinals wore no beards in the 
XVth century. In fact, the long, 
silky, and well-cultivated beard of 
Bessarion (a Greek) lost him the 
election to the papacy after the 
death of Nicholas V., in 1455. It 
was also the occasion of his death 
with chagrin at an atrocious insult 
offered him by Louis XI. of France ; 
for being on an embassy to com- 
pose the differences between that 
monarch and the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, he wrote to the latter stating 
the object of his mission before 
having made his visit to the former, 
which so enraged that punctilious 
king that when the legate came 
the first thing he did was to pull his 
magnificent beard and say: 


“ Barbara graeca genus retinent quod habere sole- 
bant.” 


Under the pontificate of Julius 
II., who gave the example, cardi- 
nals wore long beards; but in the 
next century only mustaches and 
la barbetta (the “ goatee”)—varied 
among the more rigid by just a little 
bit beneath the under lip, and called 
a mouche by the French—were re- 
tained until, in the year 1700, Cle- 
ment XI. introduced the perfectly 
beardless face, which now shows it- 
self under the deretia (Cancellieri, 
Possessi de’ Papi, page 327). 

Not to mention S. Lawrence, 
who is generally reckoned an arch- 
deacon (i.¢., cardinal first deacon) 
of the Roman Church, or S. Jerome, 
in vindication of whose cardinalate 
Ciacconius wrote a special treatise 
(Rome, 1581), the Sacred College 
counts among its members fifteen 
saints either canonized or beatified. 
The first is S. Peter Damian, in 
1058, and the last Blessed Pietro- 
Maria Tommasi, in 1712. The 
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cardinals have the privilege of 
a Proprium for these in the Office. 
There are besides nine others popu- 
larly venerated as_ Blessed, but 
without warrant from the Holy 
See that we are aware of. ‘The 
noblest families of Europe, impe- 
rial, royal, and of lower rank, have 
been represented in the Sacred 
College, those of Italy, of course, 
preponderating: and no other one, 
we believe, has had so many car- 
dinals as that of Orsini, which 
claims over forty-two, beginning 
with Orsino, cardinal-priest a.p. 
500. Yet merit has never been re- 
fused a place among its members 
because it made no “ boast of her- 
aldry” or other pretension to social 
superiority. Where so many have 


been distinguished in a very high 
degree, it is difficult to select half a 
dozen names from as many different 
nations that have been represented 
in the Sacred College, and that stand 


out above all the rest in their several 
countries. Among the Germans, 
Nicholas de Cusa, in 1448, is supe- 
rior to all others for his intrepid de- 
fence of the Holy See and his im- 
mense learning, especially in mathe- 
matics. He discovered the annual re- 
volution of the earth around the sun 
before Copernicus or Galileo were 
born. Among the Spaniards, Xi- 
menes, in 1507, is easily chief, as a 
minister of state and encourager of 
education. In England, Wolsey, 
created by Leo X., in 1515, although 
Panvinius (Zfttome, p. 377) inso- 
lently calls him “the scum and 
scandal of the human race,” is 
the greatest figure, and needs no 
praise. In Scotland, Beaton is 
first as state minister and patron 
of learning. He was put to 
death in hatred of the faith which 
could not be subverted while he 
lived. Among the Italians, Bel- 
larmine may be placed first; cer- 















tainly no other cardinal has filled 
so often and so long the minds of 
the adversaries of the faith. Clem- 
ent VIIL., in 1599, when he creat- 
ed him, said that there was no 
one his equal for learning in all 
the church. In France, Richelieu, 
the greatest prime minister that 
ever lived, and the savior of the 
government and the church by ef- 
fectually putting down the rebel- 
lious Huguenots. Everything that 
is good and very little compara- 
tively that is bad has been repre- 
sented in the Sacred College; but 
lest we should be thought to flat- 
ter we will give a few examples 
that show how no body of men is 
entirely above reproach. Moroni 
has a special article on pseudo-car- 
dinals and another on cardinals 
who have been degraded from their 
high and sacred office. We say 
nothing of the former, or we would 
be led into an interminable article 
on the ambition, intrigue, and 
schisms that have disgraced indi- 
viduals and injured the church. 
Boniface VIII. was obliged to de- 
grade and excommunicate the two 
turbulent Colonnas, uncle and 
nephew; but doing penance under 
his successor, they were restored. 
Julius II. and Leo X. had difficulties 
with some of their cardinals, and 
one of them, Alfonso Petrucci, for 
conspiring against the sovereign, 
was decapitated in Castle Sant’ 
Angelo on July 6, 1517. Odet de 
Coligni, who had been made a car- 
dinal very young at the earnest re- 
quest of Francis I., afterwards em- 
braced Calvinism, and, as usual with 
apostates, embraced something else 
besides. Although he had thrown 
off his cassock, yet when Pius IV. 
pronounced him degraded and ex- 
communicated, he resumed it, out 
of contempt, long enough to get 
married in his red robes. Cardi- 
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nals Charles Caraffa * and Nicho- 
las Coscia ¢ in Italy ; de Rohan f of 
the Diamond Necklace affair, andde 
Loménie de Brienne § in France, ¢/, 
on the one hand, they have not been 
what we would expect from those 
so highly honored, on the other, 
they give us proofs of the impar- 
tial justice of the popes, and that 
no one in their eyes is above the 
law. Among the curiosities of the 
cardinalate is that of Ferdinand 
Taverna, Bishop of Lodi, who was 
raised to the purple in 1604, and 
died of joy. This reminds us 
that Cancellieri, with his usual sin- 
gularity of research, has a passage 
in his work on the Euthronement of 
the Popes, about “ persons who have 
gone mad or died of grief because 
they were not made cardinals,” and 
tells of one in particular who hoped 
to make his way by his reputation for 
learning, and had a little red hat 
hung up above his desk to keep 
himself perpetually in mind of the 
prize he was ambitiously seeking— 
and, of course, never found. Poor 
human nature! The importance 
of the telegraph as a means of 
avoiding inconvenient nominations 
is shown by a good many cases of 
men elevated to the cardinalate 
when they were already dead. 
Three occurred in the XIVth cen- 
tury; but as late as 1770 Paul de 
Carvalho, brother of the infamous 
Pombal, was published (having been 
reserved in petto) on January 20, 
three days after he had expired. 

The Orsini are noted for their 





* Betrayed his uncle Paul IV., was tried by eight 
of his peers and condemned to death, 

+ Abused the confidence of Benedict XIII. ; con- 
demned by Clement XII. to a fine of two hundred 
thousand crowns, to loss of all dignities, and ten 
years’ imprisonment, 

t He purged himself and was reinstated in the 
cardinalate ; seems to have been more of a dupe 
than a rogue. 

§ Deprived of his dignity by Pius VI. on Sept. 
21, 1791, for taking the schismatical civil oath of 
the French clergy. 
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longevity, and it has shown itself in 
the cardinals as well as in others of 
the family. Giacinto Bobd Orsini 
was made a cardinal at twenty by 
Honorius II., and after living 
through sixty-five years of his dig- 
nity and eleven pontificates, was 
himself elected pope (being only 
a deacon) at the age of eighty- 
five, and reigned for nearly se- 
ven years as Celestine III. (1191- 
1198). Another one, Pietro Orsi- 
ni, after having three times refused 
the honor, was at length induced to 
accept it, wore the purple for fifty- 
four years and finally became Bene- 
dict XIII (1724-1730). 

Gregory XI., who brought back 
the See from Avignon, was made a 
cardinal by his uncle at seventeen ; 
Paul II. by his, at twenty-one; Pius 
III. by his, at twenty; and Leo X. 
by his, at fourteen—but not al- 
lowed to wear his robes until three 
years later. The last example, we 


believe, of a very young cardinal is 
that of a Spanish Bourbon, Don Luis, 
created at twenty-three by Pius VII., 
in 1810; he was permitted afterwards 


to renounce it. Although excep- 
tions may occasionally be made in 
future, a mature age has for many 
pontificates come to be considered 
absolutely necessary before being 
raised to the dignity. Artaud de 
Montor has an anecdote in his Zife 
of Pius VI11., about the inexorable 
Leo. XII. in connection with the 
young Abbé Duc de Rohan-Chabot, 
a Montmorency, and as such, one 
would think, quite the equal of an 
Orsini, Colonna, or the son of any 
other great Italian family. When- 
ever Leo was pressed on the subject, 
and he was urged by many and very 
influential persons, to confer the 
dignity upon the princely, learned, 
and virtuous priest, he had a new 
Latin verse ready in praise of him, 
‘but always ending with his inevita- 
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ble youth, as this one for example: 
Sunt mores, doctrina, genus—sed 
deficit wtas (Artaud, i. p. 205). 
He was thirty-seven at the time. 

We conclude with a few words 
the bibliography of the cardinal- 
ate. Not tomention the almost in- 
numerable separate lives of cardi- 
nals which have been published in 
all countries, particularly Italy, 
the greatest work or series of works 
connected with the subject is un- 
doubtedly that of the Spanish Do- 
minican, Chacon, who wrote a Ais- 
tory of the Popes and Cardinals up 
to Clement VIII. His work was 
corrected and continued by the 
Italian Jesuit, Oldoini, up to Cle- 
ment IX. inclusive, all with beauti- 
ful portraits and arms. At the re- 
quest of Benedict XIV., a learned 
prelate named Guarnacci contin- 
ued this work to the pontificate 
of Clement XII. inclusive. It was 
sumptuously brought out in 1751. 
There is a continuation of this, con- 
taining the whole of Benedict XIV.’s 
pontificate, and later matter from 
MSS. left by Guarnacci and from 
other sources, that appeared in 
1787, and is actually (if our memory 
does not deceive us) rarer at Rome 
than the other parts of the work, al- 
though published so much later. 
We have understood that there are 
still some precious MS. collections 
on the same subject in the posses- 
sion of the noble Del Cinque family, 
which are probably waiting for a 
Mecenas to accept the dedication 
before being published. These are 
the full titles of the works referred 
to: 

Alphonsi Ciacconii, Vite et res 
geste Pontificum romanorum, et S. 
R. E. Cardinalium ab initio nascen- 
tis Ecclesia, usque ad Clementem 1X., 
ab Augustino Oldoino recognita. 
Romz: 1677 (3d ed., 4 vols. fol.) 
Mario Guarnacci, Vite et res gesta 
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Pontificum romanorum, et S. R. E. 
Cardinalium a Clemente IX. usque 
ad Clementem XII. Rome: 1751 
(2 vols. fol.) 

Vite et res gesta summorum Ponti- 
ficum et S. R. E. Cardinalium ad 
Ciacconii exemplumcontinuate, quibus 
accedit appendix, que vitas Cardina- 
lium perfecit,a Guarnaccio non ab- 
solutas. Auctoribus Equite Joh. 
Paulo de Cinque, et Advocato Ra- 
phaele Fabrinio. Romz: 1787. 

The best work in Italian 4s Lor- 
enzo Cardella’s Memorie storiche de’ 
Cardtnali delia S. Romana Chiesa, 
in comminciando da quelli di S. Ge- 
lasio I., sino at creati da Benedetto 
XIV. Roma: 1792. 

A recent and probably very ex- 
cellent work in French is Etienne 
Fisquet’s Histoire générale des Papes 
el dts Cardinaux. Chez Etienne Re- 
pos, 70 rue Bonaparte, Paris (5 vols. 
8vo). 

The principal work on the cardi- 
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nalate in general is by Plati: De 
Cardinalis dignitate et officio, of 
which a sixth edition was published 
at Rome in 1836; and an exquisite 
monograph, small in size (one little 
volume) but full of research, is Cardi- 
nal Nicholas Antonelli’s De Zitults 
guos S. Evaristus Romanis Presby- 
teris distributt, dissertatio. Publish- 
ed at Rome in 1725; rather rare. 

The Calcografia Camerale, near 
the Fountain of Trevi at Rome, 
used to have for sale at a reasonable 
price the engraved portraits of all 
the cardinals from the pontificate 
of Paul V. (1605-21) to that of 
Pius IX.; but being an establish- 
ment belonging to the papal gov- 
ernment, the present occupiers of 
the city in their zeal for the fine arts 
may have turned it upside down. 

A collection of portraits in oil 
colors of all the British Cardinals 
was begun at the English College 
in Rome in 1864. 
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(COUNTY OF DONEGAL.) 


SisteR of Earth, her sister eldest-born, 

Huge world of waters, how unlike are ye! 

Thy thoughts are not as her thoughts: unto thee 
Her pastoral fancies are as things to scorn: 

Thy heart is still with that old hoary morn 
When on the formless deep, the procreant sea, 
God moved alone: of that Infinity, 

Thy portion then, thou art not wholly shorn. 
Scant love hast thou for dells where every leaf 
Boasts its own life, and every brook its song; 
Thy massive floods down stream from reef to reef 
With one wide pressure ; thy worn cliffs along 
The one insatiate Hunger moans and raves, 
Hollowing its sunless crypts and sanguine caves. 


AUBREY DE 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM A PASSING LIFE. 


CONCLUDED. 


CHAPTER IV, 


WE ALL MEET TO PART. 


A sEcoNnD time I recovered. I 
was still in the same place, and the 
same hand was supporting me. 
Some brandy was forced down my 
throat, and it revived me. 

** Now listen,” he said. 
good news for you. 
is going off again! Here, Roger, 
take another nip. So. Now you 
are much nearer being a dead man 
than your father, only you will not 
let me tell you quietly. Hush, 
now! Nota word, or I am dumb. 
You lie still and listen, and let me 
talk. Everything is well here. That 
is about as much information as you 
can bear at present. There is 
nothing the matter with anybody, 
except with yourself. Miss Her- 
bert, in consequence of a lucky 
little telegram received this after- 
noon commissioned me to await 
your arrival here, and tell you just 
that much. Everything else was to 
be explained at the Grange, where 
your father and some friends are 
waiting to receive with open arms 
the returned prodigal. This much 
I may add: Your father has been 
ill, very ill. But he has recovered. 
Now, another nip and I think we 
may be moving. That was Sir 
Roger at whose feet you fell out- 
side. The noble old veteran never 
moved a foot, or your brains might 
have been dashed out. He isa 
truer friena than I, Roger, for he 
knew you at once, pricked up his 
ears, bent down his head towards 


“T have 
Why, the man 


you, and gave a low whinny that 
told me the whole story in a second. 
I'll be bound you have had nothing 
to eat allday. Thatis bad. Why, 
you are the sick man afterall. Do 
you feel equal to moving now? 
Well, come: easy—in—hdld this 
skin up to your chin—so! And 
now we are off. Mr, Roger Her- 
bert, I wish you a very merry 
Christmas !” 

I sat silent with that delicious 
sense of relief after a great danger 
averted while the shadow of that 


danger has not quite passed away. 


Kenneth did all the talking. 
The snowfall had ceased and the 
moon was up. How wellI remem- 
bered every house we passed, as 
the cheery lights flashed out of the 
windows, and the sounds of merry 
voices, whose owners I could almost 
name, broke on my ear. __Leigh- 
stone seemed fairy-land, which I 
had reached after long wanderings 
through stony deserts and over 
barren seas. There is the old 
Priory, rising dark and solemn out of 
the white snow, withthe white grave- 
stones standing mute at the head 
of white graves all aroundit. The 
moonlight falls full on the family 
tomb. I shuddered as I looked upon 
it, not yet quite assured that it is 
not open for another occupant. I can 
see the frozen figure of Sir Roger 
stiff and stark with his winter grave- 
clothes upon him as we roll by the 
Priory gates. And there, at last, 
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are the gleaming windows of the 
Grange, and the faint feeling again 
steals over my heart. 

Tne heavy snowfall deadens the 
sound of the wheels, and we are 
within the house before our arrival 
is known. Miss Herbert is called 
out quietly by a servant, a stranger 
tome. Dear hearts! What these 
women are! She does not cry out, 
she does not speak a word; watch- 
ing and suffering had made her so 
wise. She clings to me, and weeps 
silently on my breast a long while, 
smothering even the sobs that 
threaten to break herheart. When 
at last we look around for Kenneth 
he is nowhere to be seen, but there 
is a strange hush over all the house, 
and the voices that I heard on my 
entrance are silent. 

“Papa is alone in the study— 
waiting,” whispered Nellie. “I 
received your telegram. O Roger! 
that little scrap of paper was like a 
message from heaven. He is grow- 
ing anxious, but expects you. Hush! 
follow me.” 

She stole along on tiptoe, and I 
after her. The door of the study 
was ajar. She opened it softly, and, 
standing in the shadow, I peeped 
in. He was seated in an easy-chair 
and had dozed off. His face wore 
that gentle, languid air of one who 
has been very ill and is slowly re- 
covering; of one who has looked 
death in the face and to whom life 
is still new and uncertain. Ten 
years seemed to have been added 
to his life. Whether owing to his 
illness or to some other cause, I 
could not tell, but it seemed to me 
that a certain look of firmness and 
resolve, that was at times too promi- 
nent, had quite disappeared. In- 
stead of his own brown locks he 
wore a wig. He had suffered very 
much. The door creaked as Nellie 
entered, disturbing but not awaken- 
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ing him. He sighed, his lips moved, 
and I thought he muttered my 
name. 

“Papa!” said Nellie, touching 
his arm lightly. How matronly the 
Fairy looked! “ Papa!” 

“Ah! Yes, my dear, Is that 
you, my child? Is—is nobody 
with you?” What a wistful look in 
the eyes at that last question ! 

“Do you feel any better, papa? 
It is time to take your medicine.” 
How slow the demure minx is 
about it. 

“Ts it? I don’t think I will take 
any now. I want nothing just now, 
my darling.” 

“What—no medicine! 
at all, papa?” 

“Nothing at all. Is not that 
train arrived yet?” he asked, look- 
ing around anxiously at the clock. 

“J—I think so, papa. And it 
brought such a lot of visitors.” 

“ Any—any—for us, Nellie?” He 
coughed, and his voice trembled 
into a feeble old treble as he asked 
this question. 

“Only one, papa. 
in?” 

He knew all in an instant. He 
rose and tottered towards the door, 
where he would have fallen had 
I not caught him in my arms. 
Only one word escaped him. 

“ Roger!” 

After some time Kenneth stole 
in, and seeing how matters stood in- 
sisted on bearing me off to dinner.. 
He took me into the parlor, which 
was blazing with lights and deco- 
rated with holly and red berries in 
good old Christmas fashion. ‘The 
first object to meet my eyes was a 
great “Welcome Home” which 
flashed in letters of fragrant blos- 
soms cunningly woven in strange 
device about my portrait. Mrs. 
Goodal came forward and kissed 
me while the tears fell from her 


Nothing 


May he come 
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eyes. “ You don’t deserve it, you 
wicked boy, but I can’t help it,” 
she said. Mr. Goodal had seized 
both my hands in his. A beauti- 
ful girl stood a little apart watching 
all with wondering eyes, and in 
them tuo there were tears, such is 
the force of example with women. 
I had never seen her before, but I 
needed no ghost to tell me that she 
was Kenneth’s sister. 

“This is Elfie, Roger,” said 
Fairy. “She wants to welcome 
you too. Elfie is my sister. I 
stole her. Oh! a sister is so much 
nicer than a great rough brother 
who runs away!” 

“And this,” said Mrs. Goodal, 
leading forward a tall, spare gentle- 
man, with that closely shaven face 
and quiet lip and eye that, with or 
without the conventional garb, 
stamp the Catholic priest all the 
world over—‘“‘this is our dear 
friend and father, the friend and fa- 
ther of all of us, Father Fenton.” 

There was a general pause at this 
introduction. I suppose that my 
countenance must have shown some 
perplexity, for a general laugh fol- 
lowed the pause. Mrs. Goodal 
came to the rescue. 

“You expected to meet Mr. 
Knowles, I suppose, sir, or the Ab- 
bot Jones. Kenneth has told me 
about the Abbot Jones. But you 
must know that the present Arch- 
deacon Knowles is far too high and 
mighty a dignitary for Leighstone, 
and the abbot is laid up with the 
gout. Your father has not been to 
the Priory for a very long time—for 
so long a time that he thinks he 
would no longer be known there. 
The Herbert pew is very vacant; 
and Nellie has had no one to take 
her. Still mystified? You see 
what comes of silly boys running 
away from home and never writing. 
They miss all the news.” 
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She led me to the other end of 
the parlor, and I stood before a 
lofty ivory crucifix. The light of 
tapers flashed upon the thin pale 
face; blood gleamed from the 
nailed hands and feet, from the 
pierced side, from the bowed and 
thorn-crowned head. It was the 
figure of “the Man of Sorrows,” 
and the artist had thrown into the 
silent agony of the face an expres- 
sion of infinite pity. My own heart 
bowed in silence. 

“We are all Papists, Roger. 
What are you?” whispered Mrs. 
Goodal at my elbow. 

“ Nothing,” I murmured. 
thing.” 

“Nothing yet,” she whispered 
again. But do you think that we 
have all been praying to Aim all 
this time for nothing ?” 

“ And my father ?” 

“The most inveterate Papist of 
us all!” 

There was a tone of triumph in 
her voice that was almost amusing. 
“ How did it all come about?” 

“She did it,” broke in Kenneth, 
pointing to his mother. “ Did I 
not tell you that she was the sweet- 
est woman to have her own way? 
If I were a heretic, I would sooner 
face the Grand Inquisitor himself 
than this most amiable of women. 
Set a thief to catch a thief, Roger. 
But come; heretics don’t abstain as 
do wicked creatures like these la- 
dies. I forget, they do, though ; and 
my heretic, fair ladies, has had no- 
thing to eat all day; so I insist upon 
not another word until the fatted 
calf is disposed of by our returned 
prodigal.” 

That was a merry Christmas eve. 
We all nestled together, and bit by 
bit the whole story came out. On 
the receipt of my first letter, after 
a fruitless inquiry for me, Kenneth 
and his mother posted down to 


“No- 
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Leighstone. Their arrival was most 
opportune ; for my. father, on hear- 
ing of my departure, suffered a re- 
lapse’ that laid him quite prostrate. 
Poor Nellie was in despair, brave 
heart though she was. By unremit- 
ting care he was partially restored, 
and then followed the long dreary 
months and the weary waiting, day 
after day, for some scrap of news 
from me. In such cases, the worst 
is generally dreaded save when the 
worst actually takes place, and my 
father drooped gradually. He was 
prevailed upon to pay a visit to the 
Goodals, and there it was that his 
heart, pierced with affliction, and 
bowed down with sorrow, opened to 
the holier and higher consolation 
that religion only affords. Father 
Fenton, who was invalided from a 
severe course of missionary labors, 
was staying with them, and the in- 
tercourse thus begun developed into 
what we have seen. On his return 
to Leighstone, the silent house 
opened up the bitter poignancy of 
his grief. Every familiar object on 
which his eye rested only served to 
remind him of one who had passed 
away ; whom he accused himself of 
having driven away by an order 
that he could only now regard with 
abhorrence. A cold, something 
slight, seized him, and soon ap- 
peared alarming symptons. In view 
of the recent changes, Nellie knew 
not to whom of our relatives to ap- 
ply in this emergency, and could 
only write to Mrs. Goodal, who flew 
to her assistance. The arrival of 
my letter brought down Kenneth, 
“like a madman,” his mother said. 
The letter arrived just at the crisis 
of the fever in which my father lay ; 
the good news was imparted to him 
in one of his lucid intervals, and 
the crisis took a favorable turn. 
The Christmas holy-days brought 
Elfie from her convent; and finally 
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all came together, awaiting my ex- 
pected return. How that letter 
had been kissed, petted, wept over, 
laughed over, spelt out inch by 
inch! I wonder that a fragment 
of it remained; but even had it 
been worn to dust by reverent fin- 
gers, it would not have mattered : 
the women knew every word of it 
by heart. It formed the staple to- 
pic of conversation whenever they 
met. There never yet was such a 
letter written, and the idea that the 
writer of it should only receive ten 
dollars—how much money was ten 
dollars ?—a week was proof positive 
that the American people did not 
appreciate true genius when it found 
its way among them. Mr. Culpep- 
per, indeed! Who cared what he 
would think? ‘The idea of a per- 
son of the name of Culpepper hay- 
ing to do with men of genius! They 
wondered how I could consent to 
write for such a person atall. And 
Mrs. Jinks! Good gracious! that 
dreadful Mrs. Jinks and her “ lit- 
tery gents”; Mrs. Jinks and the 
beefsteak; Mrs. Jinks and the pork 
chops; Mrs. Jinks and her “ mock 
turtle” soup; Mrs. Jinks and “her 
Jane,” etc. etc. Poor old Roger! 
Poor, dear boy! How miserable 
it made them all, and yet how ab- 
surdly ridiculous it all was. It 
made them laugh and cry in the 
same breath. 

What a hero I had become! 
What was all my fancied triumph 
to this? What is all the success 
one can win in this world to the 
genuine love and the foolish adora- 
tion of the two or three hearts that 
made up our little werld before we 
knew that great wide open beyond 
the boundary of our own quiet gar- 
den? And all this fuss‘ and affec- 
tion was poured out over me, who 
had run away from it, and thought 
of it so little while I was away. It 
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was, speaking reverently, like the 
precious ointment in the alabaster 
vase, broken and poured out over 
me, in the fond waste of love. 
Why, indeed, was this waste for 
me? ‘This ointment was precious, 
and might have been sold for many 
pence and given to the poor—the 
poor of this great world, who were 
hungering and thirsting after just 
such love as this, that we who have 
it accept so placidly, and let it run 
and diffuse itself over us, and take 
no care, for is not the source from 
which it comes inexhaustible, as the 
widow's cruse of oil? But so it is, 
and so it will continue to be while 
human nature remains truly human 
nature. The good shepherd, leay- 
ing the ninety-nine sheep, will go af- 
ter the one which was lost, and find- 
ing him, bear him on his own travel- 
weary and travel-worn shoulders in 
triumph home. The father will kill 
the fatted calf for the prodigal 
who has. lived riotously and 
wasted his inheritance, but the 
faint cry of whose repentant an- 
guish is heard from afar off. The 
mother’s heart will go out after the 
scapegrace son who is tramping the 
world alone, turned out of doors 
for misbehavior; and all the joy 
she feels in the good ones near her 
is as nothing compared with the 
thought that Ae at last has come 
back, sad and sorrowful and for- 
lorn, to the home he Jeft long ago, in 
the brightness of the morning, with 
so gay a step and so light a 
heart. It is unjust, frightfully 
unjust, that it should be so. Did 
not the good son so feel it, and 
was his protest not right? Did 
not the laborers in the vineyard so 
find it when those who came at 
the eleventh hour, and had borne 
naught of the heat and the burden 
of the day, received the same re- 
ward as they? And who shall say 
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that the laborers were not right 
and the lord of the vineyard un- 
just? What trades-union could 
ever take into consideration. such 
reasoning as this, forbidden by the 
very book of arithmetic? Wait 
awhile, friends. Some day when 
we, who now feel so keenly the in- 
justice of it all, are fathers and 
mothers, let us put the ques- 
tion then to ourselves: “Why 
this waste of precious ointment on 
one who values it not? I will seal 
up the alabaster jar, let the oint- 
ment harden into stone, and no 
sweetness shall flow out of it.” Do 
so—if you can, and the world will 
be a very barren place. It would 
dry and shrivel up under arid jus- 
tice. Did not the Master tell us 
so? Did he not say that he came 
to.call not the just but sinners to re- 
pentance? And is itnot this very in- 
justice that makes earth likest hea- 
ven, where we are told there shall 
be more joy over one sinner doing 
penance than over the ninety-nine 
just who need not penance ? 

And here am I preaching, instead 
of spending my Christmas merrily 
like aman. But the thought of ail 
this affection wasted on so callous 
a wretch as I had proved myself to 
be, was too tempting to let pass. 
Suddenly the chimes rang out 
from the old steeples, and we were 
silent, listening with softened hearts 
and moistening eyes. 

“There is another surprise for 
you yet,” said Mrs. Goodal, myste- 
riously. “Come, I want to show 
you your room.” 

She took me upstairs, paused a 
moment at the door to whisper: 
“It has another Occupant now, 
Kenneth. Go in and visit him,” 
opened the door and pushed me 
gently in. 

The room was lighted only by a 
little lamp, through which a low 
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flame burned with arosy glow. The 
flame flickered and shone on an 
altar with a small tabernacle, before 
which Father Fenton was kneeling 
in silent prayer. My old room had 
been converted into a chapel, and 
there they had knelt and prayed 
for me. Presently the chapel was 
lighted: ap, and my father was as- 
sisted to a chair that had been pre- 
pared for him. Mr.’ Goodal took 
up his:position near a harmonium, 
in one corner, while I retired into 
the other. One or two of the house- 
hold came in and took their places 
quietly. Father Fenton rose up, 
and, assisted by Kenneth, vested 
himself, and the midnight Mass 
began. Soon the harmonium was 
heard, and then in tones that trem- 
bled at first, but in a moment clear- 
ed and grew firm and strong and 
glorious, Elfie, laughing Elfie, who 
now seemed transformed into one 
of those angels who brought the 
glad tidings long, long ago, burst 
forth into the Adeste Fideles, | 
** Natum videte 
Regem angelorum.”’ 

All present joined in the refrain, 
Nellie’s sweet voice mingling with 
the strong, manly tones of Kenneth. 
I saw his face light up as a soldier’s 
of old might at a battle cry. How 
happy are the earnest ! 

Before the Mass was ended, Fa- 
ther Fenton turned and spoke a 
few words: 

“One of old said, ‘ When two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” I need not point out to 
you the solemn manner in which a 
few moments since he who made 
that promise fulfilled it, for he has 
spoken to your own hearts. But 
I would call your attention to 
the wonderful and special manner 
in which Christ has visited and 
blessed the two or three gathered 
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together here this night in his 
name. We are here like the shep- 
herds of old, come to adore the 
Christ born in a manger. One by 
one have we dropped in, taken in 
hand and led gently, as though by the 
Lord himself. This great grace has 
not been given us for nothing. It 
has been the answer to fervent, ear- 
nest, and unceasing prayer, which, 
though it may sometimes seem to 
knock at the gates of heaven a long 
while in vain, has been heard all 
the while, and at length, entering in, 
falls back on our hearts laden with 
gifts and with graces. The two or 
three have increased now by one, 
now by another, and under Provi- 
dence are destined to increase until 
the Master,calls them away unto 
himself. Happy is the one who 
comes himself to Christ, thrice hap- 
py he who helps to lead another! 
He it is who answers that bitter 
cry of anguish that rang out from 
the darkness and the suffering of 
Calvary—‘ I thirst.’ He holds up 
the chalice to the lips of the dying 
Saviour filled with the virtues of a 
saved soul. It was for souls Christ 
thirsted, and he gives h.m to drink. 
But when a conversion is wrought, 
when a stray sheep is brought into 
the fold, the work is only begun. 
All the debt is not paid. It is well 
to be filled with gratitude for the 
wonderful favor of God in bringing 
us out of the land of Egypt and the 
house of bondage into the land 
flowing with milk and honey, where 
the good shepherd attends his 
sheep, where we draw water from 
the living fountain. We have left 
behind us the fleshpots of Egpyt. 
But there is ingratitude to be re- 
membered and wiped out. Many 
weary years have we wandered in 
desert places seeking rest and find- 
ing none. Yet the voice of the 
shepherd was calling to us all the 
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while. Peace, peace, peace! Peace 
to men of good-will has been ring- 
ing out of the heavens over the 
mountains of this world these long 
centuries, yet how many ears are 
deaf to the angels’ song! The star 
in the East has arisen, has moved 
in the heavens, and stood over his 
cradle—the star of light and of 
knowledge — yet how many eyes 
have been blind to its lustre and 
its meaning. It is because it points 
to a lowly place. In Bethlehem 
of Judza Christ is born, not in the 
city of the king; in a stable, not in 
the palace of Herod; in a manger 
he is laid, wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, not in the purple of royal- 
ty. He is lowly; we would be 
great. He is meek; we would be 
proud. He isa little innocent child; 
we would be wise among the 
children of men. The birth-place 
of Christianity is humility. We 
must begin there, low down, for he 
himself has said it: ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me’: ‘ Un- 
less ye become as one of these little 
ones, ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

“My brethren, my dear chil- 
dren, little flock whom Christ 
has visited really and truly in 
his body and blood, soul and di- 
vinity, this is our lesson—to be 
humble as he is. In this was his 
church founded on this memorable 
night, at this solemn hour, while 
day and night are in conflict. The 
day dawned on the new birth and 
the night was left for ever behind. 
There is no longer excuse for being 
children of the darkness, for the 
light of the world has dawned at 
length. It dawned in lowliness, 
poverty, suffering—these are its 
surroundings. Christ’s first wor- 
shippers on this earth were the one 
who bore him and her spouse, 
Joseph the carpenter. His second, 
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the poor shepherds, whose watchful 
ears heard first the song of peace. 
The kings from afar off followed 
who were looking and praying for 
light from heaven, and it came. 
The angels guided the ignorant 
shepherds to where he lay; but 
of those to whom more was given, 
more was expected. The gifts of 
intellect, learning, and the spirit of 
inquiry are gifts of God, not of 
man, or of Satan. They are to be 
used for God, not sharpened against 
him. Happy are those to whom he 
has given tliem, who, like the Kings 
of the East, though far away from 
the lowly place where he lies, 
hearken to the voice of God calling 
to them over the wildernesses that 
intervene, and make answer to the 
divine call. Search in the right 
spirit—search in the spirit of hu- 
mility, and honesty, and truth. ‘To 
them will the star of Truth appear 
to guide them aright over many 
dangers and difficulties, and disas- 
ters mayhap, to the stable where 
Christ is sleeping, to lay at his feet 
the gifts and offerings he gave them 
—the gold of faith, the frankincense 
of hope, the myrrh of charity.” 

I suppose it is intended that ser- 
mons should apply to all who hear 
them. That being the case, how 
could Father Fenton’s words apply 
to me? There was not a single 
direct allusion to me throughout. 
What he said might apply equally 
to all, and yet surely of all there I 
was the most guilty. I alone did 
not adore; andwhy? Afterall, was 
humility the birthplace of Chris- 
tianity ? But was not I humble as 
the rest of them? “ You! who are 
so fond of mounting those stilts,” 
whispered Roger Herbert senior— 
“you, who spend your days and 
nights dreaming of the avinus affia- 
tus—you, who would give half your 
life, were it yours to give, to con- 
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vert those little stilts into a genuine 
monument, and for what purpose ? 
‘That men might point and look up at 
the dizzy height and say, Behold 
Roger Herbert, the mighty, his feet 
on earth, his head among the gods 
of: heaven!” And was it true that 
Truth had been speaking all this 
time, all these centuries, to so little 
purpose? Why was it? how could 
it be if the voice was divine? “ The 
devil, the world, and the flesh, 
Roger; forget not the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. Were there 
only truth, we should all be of one 
mind; but unfortunately, truth is 
confronted with falsehood.” What 
is truth—what is truth? Ay, the 
old agony of the world. One alone 
of all that world dared to tell us 
that he was the Truth, he was the 
Way, he was the Life. “ Let us find 
him, Roger. Father Fenton says 
he is in the midst of those gathered 
together in his name.” 

Christmas passed, and a New 
Year dawned on us—a happy new 
year to all except myself. I was 
the only unhappy being at the 
Grange. Elfie Went back to her 
convent school. My father’s health 
was on the high road to restoration, 
and the growing attachment between 
Kenneth and Nellie was evident 
even to my purblind vision. Strange 
to say, I did not like to talk to Ken- 
neth as openly as at first about my 
doubts and difficulties, and Father 
Fenton’s company, when alone, I 
avoided, although he was the most 
amiable of men, gifted with wit 
softened by piety, and a learn- 
ing that not even his modesty could 
conceal. He must have observed 
how studiously I shunned him, for, 
after seeking ineffectually once or 
twice to draw me into serious con- 
versation, he refrained, and only 
spoke on ordinary topics. I began 
to grow restless again. 
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The season had advanced into 
an early spring; the green was al- 
ready abroad and.the birds begin- 
ning to come, when one afternoon, 
that seemed to have strayed out of 
summer, so soft and balmy was the 
air, Nellie and I sat together out 
on the lawn as in the old days. 
My father was taking a nap within; 
the Goodals had driven to Gnares- 
bridge to meet a friend whom they 
expected to pass by the up-town 
train to London. Nellie was work- 
ing at something, and I was musing 
in silence. Suddenly she said: 

“Roger, do you remember the 
promises you made me the night 
before you ran away ?” 

“ Yes, Fairy.” 

“Well, sir ?” 

“ Well, madam ?” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Ts what all ?” 

“Do you only remember your 
promise ?” 

“Ts not that a great deal ?” 

“No; unless you have kept it.” 

_ “ Ah-—h—h!” 

“What do you mean by ah—h ?” 

“What did I promise ?” 

“That from that day forward 
you would not only try not to do 
harm, but to do some good for 
others as well as for yourself.” 

“ That is a very big promise.” 

“No bigger now than it was 
then.” 

“ But it means more now than it 
did then.” 

“Not a bit, not a bit, not a bit!” 

“Things look to me so different- 
ly now. One grows so much older 
in a year sometimes.” 

“Then you have not kept your 
promise? O Roger!” 

“Good, though you can spell it 
in four letters, is a very large word, 
Nellie, and means so much; and 
others mean so many. Not.to do 
much harm is one thing; but to do 
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good, not once in a while, but to 
be constant in it—that is another 
thing, Nellie, and that was what I 
promised. ‘That promise I cannot 
say I have kept.” 

Nellie bent her head lower over 
her work, and I believe I saw some 
tears fall, but she said nothing. I 
went on: 

“Now Kenneth does good.” 
There was no mistake about the 
tears this time, although the head 
bent a little lower still. “ Kenneth 
does a great deal of good. He 
goes about among the poor as 
regularly as a physician, and what- 
ever his medicine may be it seems 
to do them more good than any 
they can get at the druggist’s. He 
has sent I don’t know how many 
youngsters off to school, where he 
pays for them. In fact, he seems 
to me to be always scheming and 
thinking about others and never 
dreaming of himself, whereas I am 
always scheming and thinking about 
myself and never seem to see any- 
body else in the world. Why, what 
are you doing with that stuff in 
your hands, Nellie? You are sew- 
ing it anyhow.” 

“O Roger! You— you—” she 
could say no more, but hid her face, 
that was rosy and pure as the dawn, 
on my breast. 

“A very pretty picture,” said a 
deep voice behind us, and Nellie 
started away from me, while all the 
blood rushed back to her heart. 
She was so white that Kenneth—for 
it was he who had stolen up un- 
observed at the moment—was 
frightened, and said: 

“Pardon me, Miss Herbert, if I 
have startled you. I have only this 
instant come, and quite forgot that 
the grass silenced the sound of my 
footsteps. Take this chair—shall I 
bring a glass of water ?” 

“No, thank you; I am better 
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now. It was only a moment. 
did not hear you.” 

“ May I join you, then? 
it a téte-d-téte ?” 

“No; sit down, Kenneth. The 
fact is, we were just discussing the 
character of an awful scamp.” 

“Who arrived just too late to 
hear any evil of himself—is that 
it ?” 

“No, he was here all the time,” 
said Nellie, laughing, and herself 
again. 

“But what brings you from 
Gnaresbridge so soon, Kenneth, 
and all alone? Where have you 
left Mr. and Mrs. Goodal ?” 

“Mrs. Goodal had some shopping 
to do at Gnaresbridge, and Mr. 
Goodal, as in duty bound, waited 
patiently the results of that interest- 
ing operation. His patience makes 
me blush for mine. ‘The shopping 
is such a very extensive operation 
that I preferred a walk back, and 
even now you see I have arrived 
before them.” 

“ How very ungallant, Mr. Good- 
al! Iam surprised at you. I thought 
Roger was the only gentleman who 
didn’t like shopping.” 

“On the contrary, I am quite 
fond of it. I used to do all my 
own shopping in New York. I got 
Mrs. Jinks to buy me some things 
once, but as she, woman-like, mea- 
sured everybody by Mr. Jinks, the 
articles, though an excellent fit for 
him, were an abomination on me.”’ 

“And what did you do with 
them ?” 

“What could I do with them ? 
Gave them to Mrs. Jinks, of course, 
and for the future did my own 
shopping. Indeed, I am getting 
quite lazy here. ‘There is nothing 
for a fellow to do—is there, Ken- 
neth ?” 

“T was thinking of that as I came 
along.” 


We 


Or was 
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“Thinking of what ?” 

“The great puzzle—What to do. 
I put it in every imaginable form. 
The question was this: ‘Kenneth 
Goodal, what are you going to do 
with yourself?’ and the whole 
eight miles passed before I could 
arrive at anything like a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. I finally resolved 
to leave the question to arbitration, 
and get others to decide for me. I 
have already applied to one.” 

He paused, and his gaze was fix- 
edon the ground. His face was 
flushed, and his broad brow knitted 
as though trying to find the right 
clue to a puzzling query. I glanc- 
ed at Nellie, and observed that her 
face had whitened again, while her 
eyes were also bent upon the ground, 
and her breath came and went 
painfully. 

“Ves,” he went on without rais- 
ing his head—Nellie was seated be- 
tween us—“ I determined to leave 
mycase toarbitration. Your father 
was one of the arbiters; you were 
to be another, Roger; and a certain 
young lady was to be a third. I 
had intended to attack the members 
of this high court of arbitration 
singly; but as I find two of them 
here together, I see no reason why 
I should not receive my verdict at 
a aie 

A further report of this most im- 
portant and interesting case it is 
not for me to give, inasmuch as I 
was not present. I saw at once 
that the decision rested now with 
the third arbiter, and that my opin- 
ion was practically valueless in the 
matter. How the case proceeded 
I cannot tell. ‘Thinking that there 
was little for me to do, and how 
deeply engaged were the other two 
parties, I took advantage of the 
noiseless grass to slink away with- 
out attracting the attention of either, 
heartily ashamed of myself for be- 
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ing so persistent an intruder where 
it was clear I was not particularly 
wanted. It was a lovely evening, 
and I took a long quiet ramble all 
by myself. How much longer the 
court was in session I donot know, 
I only know that it was broken up 
before I entered, just in time for 
dinner. I noticed that in my fa- 
ther’s eyes there was a softer look 
than usual; that Mrs. Goodal took 
Nellie’s place at table, opposite to 
my father; that Mr. Goodal and 
myself were neighbors, while oppo- 
site to us sat the adjourned court 
of arbitration, looking—looking as 
young persons look only once in 
their lives. There was a rather 
awkward silence on my entrance, 
which I found so unpleasant that I 
rattled away all through dinner. I 
must have been excellent company 
for once in my life; for though at 
this moment I do not recollect a 
single sentence that I uttered, there 
was so much laughter throughout 
the dinner, laughter that grew and 
grew until we found ourselves all 
talking at length, all joining in, all 
joking, all so merry that we were 
astounded to find how the evening 
had passed. My father looked 
quite young again. 

As I was retiring to my own room 
for the night, Nellie caught me, put 
both her arms around my neck, and 
looked up into my eyes a long time 
without saying a word, until at last 
she seemed to find in them some- 
thing she was looking for, and when, 
kissing her, I asked if I should blow 
the candle out again, as I did on a 
former memorable confession, she 
flew away, her face lost amid blush- 
es, laughter, and tears. I was con- 
gratulating myself on seeing an end 
to a long day, when a guilty tap 
came to my door, and Kenneth 
stole in with the air of a burglar 
who purposed making for the first 
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valuable he could lay hands on, and 
vanishing with it through the win- 
dow. He closed the door as cau- 
tiously as though a policeman, whom 
he feared to disturb, was napping 
without, and sat down without say- 
ing aword. I looked at the ceil- 
ing; he sat and stared at me. In 
his turn, he began examining my 
eyes. I could bear it no longer, 
but burst out laughing, and held out 
my hand, which he almost crushed 
in his. 

“ You are as true a knight as ever 
was old Sir Roger,” said Kenneth, 
wringing my hand till I cried out 
with pain. “I went on talking for 
I don’t know how long, and saying 
I forget now what, but, on look- 
ing up, I found there was only one 
listener, Well, we did without 
you.” 

“So now you know what to do 
with yourself. Happy man! What 
a pity Elfie is only fourteen! She 
might tell me what to do with Rog- 
er Herbert.” 

I saw the two who, after my father, 
I loved the best in all the world 
made one. I waited until they re- 
turned from the bridal trip, by which 
time my father was fully restored 
to health. We spent that season in 
London, and when it was over re- 
turned to Leighstone. The brown 
hand of autumn was touching the 
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woods, when one morning I began 
packing my trunk again, and that 
same evening ate my: last dinner at 
the Grange. It was not a pleasant 
dinner. ‘The ladies were in tears 
at times, and the gentlemen were 
inclined to be taciturn. I did my 
best to rally the party as on a for- 
mer occasion, but the effort was not 
very successful. 

“Oh! you are all Sybarites here,” 
was my closing rejoinder to all 
queries, tears, and complaints ; 
“and I should never do anything 
among you. Not so fortunate as 
Kenneth, who has found some one 
to tell him what to do with himself, 
Iam driven back on my own re- 
sources, and must work-out that 
interesting problem for myself. I 
was advancing in that direction 
when called away. I go back tc 
resume my labors in the old way. 
You cannot realize the delicious 
feeling that comes over one at times 
who is struggling all alone, and 
groping in the darkness towards a 
great light that he sees afar off and 
hopes to reach. I leave my father 
with a better son than I, and my 
sister with something that even sis- 
ters prefer to brothers. I am only 
restless here. ‘There is work to be 
done beyond there. I may be 
making a mistake: if so, I shall 
come back and let you know.” 
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Ir was the long vacation in Dub- 
lin, 186—. Summer reigned su- 
preme over the Irish capital. The 
long, bright afternoons, still and 
drowsy, seemed never to have an 
end. The soft azure overhead, so 
different from our deep blue skies, 
was whole days without a cloud— 
rare phenomenon in Irish weather. 
It was hot. The leaves drooped 
and the insects hummed, till I, a 
solitary American student, holding 
my chambers in college for a couple 
of weeks after all others had left— 
waiting for some friends to make 
up a party for the seaside—began 
to think of the fierce blaze of the 
Broadway pavement in July. The 
four o’clock promenade on Grafton 
and Westmoreland streets seemed 
almost abandoned by the tall, fresh- 
colored Dublin belles; and even 
the military band on Wednesday 
afternoons in Merrion square drew 
few listeners. It was dull as well 
as hot. 

Taking down volume after vol- 
ume at a venture from the shelves 
of the house library, I happened 
on Arthur Young’s Zour in Ireland 
in 1776-9. I opened it at the ac- 
count of his visit to the Dargle. I 
had not yet visited the glen, and 
was interested by his description. 
“What!” said I, laying the book 
open on my knee, “ shall I stay here 
broiling for another week? I will 
run down to Bray and Wicklow for 
a day or two, and have a look at 
the lions.” From my windows 
every morning I used to look out 
at the distant hills, till they seemed 
to me like old acquaintances. The 
VOL. XxI.—32 
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next day I started. The trip is 
still a pleasant one in my memory ; 
but it is not of my own short Wick- 
low tour I am going to write, al- 
though in these fast days it also 
might now be called ancient. 

This was my first acquaintance 
with Arthur Young’s celebrated 
Tour. Not longago I met with his 
work again. It was a copy of the 
second edition, “ printed by H. 
Goldney for T. Cadell in the 
Strand, MDCCLxxx.” I  recog- 
nized my old friend at a glance. 
The quaint engraving of the “ Wa- 
terfall at Powerscourt, I. Taylor, 
sculp.,” renewed old associations, 
and led to a second and more atten- 
tive reading. 

Although Young’s works are still 
the standard authority on the agri- 
cultural condition of England and 
Ireland, one hundred years ago, 
recognized in those countries, he 
is not so well known on this side 
of the water, and a few facts con- 
cerning his life and writings may 
be given. He was born in 1741. 
He was the son of the Rev. Arthur 
Young, rector of Bradford, and 
sometime chaplain to Speaker On- 
slow. His father was noted for 
some fierce blasts against “ Pope- 
ry,” but our author, in many pas- 
sages of a just and humane spirit, 
shows that he did not imbibe the 
iconoclast zeal of Arthur Young 
the elder. His works are volumi- 
nous, comprised in twenty volumes. 
They relate almost exclusively to 
the state of agriculture in the two 
kingdoms and in France. His 
Travels in the East, West, and 
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North of England, in Wales, in 
Ireland, and in France, and his 
Political Economy, are the chief 
titles. But Arthur Young was 
more than a practical farmer, 
honorable as that vocation is. 
He was a man of liberal education 
and cultivated taste, and his works 
often rise above the dull level of 
the fields and are pervaded with a 
true Virgilian flavor. They have 
been warmly praised by such wide- 
ly different authorities as McCul- 
loch, De Tocqueville, and the 
Times Commissioner in 1869; and 
Miss Edgeworth, herself now grown 
a little antiquated, says of his Zour 
in Ireland; “ \t was the first faith- 
ful portrait of its inhabitants.” Ar- 
thur Young died in 1820. An ex- 


tended but not complete list of his 
works will be found in Allibone. 
Young had a high but well- 
grounded idea of the place that 
agriculture holds in the economy 


of the state. 


“The details,” he says, “of common 
management are dry and unentertaining ; 
nor is it easy to render them interesting 
by ornaments of style. The tillage with 
which the peasant prepares the ground ; 
the manner with which he fertilizes it; 
the quantities of the seed of the several 
species of grain which he commits to it ; 
and the products that repay his industry, 
necessarily in the recital run into chains 
of repetition which tire the ear, and fa- 
tigue the imagination. Great, however, is 
the structure raised on this foundation ; 
it may be dry, but it is important, for these 
are the circumstances upon which depend 
the wealth, prosperity, and power of na- 
tions. The minutiz of the farmer's 
management, low and seemingly incon- 
siderable as he is, are so many links ofa 
chain which connect him with the state. 
Kings ought not to forget that the splen- 
dor of majesty is derived from the sweat 
of industrious and too often oppressed 
peasants. The rapacious conqueror who 
destroys and the great statesman who 
protects humanity, are equally indebted 
for their power to the care with which the 
farmer cultivates his fields. The monarch 
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of these realms must know, when he 
is sitting on his throne at Westminster, 
surrounded by nothing but state and 
magnificence, that the poorest, the most 
oppressed, the most unhappy peasant, in 
the remotest corner of Ireland, contri- 
butes his share to.the support of the gaiety 
that enlivens and the splendor that 
adorns the scene.” 


Our author, it will be seen, lived 
close enough to the great Dr. John- 
son to catch something of the swell- 
ing and sonorous rotundity of style 
which he impressed upon the Geor- 
‘gian era. And, in truth, there is a 
weighty and nervous energy about 
the prose writing of that age which 
contrasts, not to our advantage, 
with the extenuated and sharply 
accented style of our day. 

The careful investigation of his 
special study led Young into minute 
inquiries and much experimental 
journalizing, into which it would 
not be possible or even desirable 
for us to follow him. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with a 
notice of his more general observa- 
tions in the character of tourist. 

Arthur Young started from Holy- 
head for Dunleary—as Kingstown 
was then called, before the “ First 
Gentleman in Europe” set his au- 
gust foot upon its quay—on the roth 
of June, 1776. What a tremendous 
turn of the wheel has the world tak- 
ensince then! These colonies had 
just plunged slowly but resolutely 
into that- great struggle for indepen- 
dence, the centennial commemora- 
tion of which we shall celebrate 
next year. Progress in Ireland, 
though not so radical, has been 
such as would have been derided 
as a day-dream by the generation 
then'living. In the arts and scien- 
ces the advance has been as amaz- 
ing as in politics. As we read of 
Young's tedious passage of twenty- 
two hours on board the small sail- 
ing packet of those days, we take in 
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- at a glance the difference of times 
which has substituted for those 
“Dutch clippers” the magnificent 
steamships which now make the 
passage between those ports with 
undeviating regularity in four hours. 

Young's tour was made under the 
auspices of the English Board of 
Agriculture. It was his intention 
to make a complete survey of the 
state of the art inthe island. He 
complains, however, of the want of 
encouragement his project met with 
in England; the Earl of Shelburne, 
“Edmund Burke, Esq.,” and a few 
others being the only persons of 
eminence who took the trouble to 
interest themselves in the undertak- 
ing. “Indeed,” says our author, 
commenting on this indifference, 
“there are too many possessors of 
great estates in Ireland who wish 
to know nothing more of it than 
the collection of their rents ”"—a 
remark which has not lost its force 
in our own day. 

The reception he met with in 
Dublin, however, when the pur- 
pose of his visit became known, 
seems to have compensated him for 
the coldness he had experienced on 
the other side of the Channel. 
The most distinguished persons of 
the Irish capital—a title then to 
some extent real—warmly encour- 
aged him in his project, treated 
him with true Irish hospitality in 
their own houses, and provided 
him with letters of introduction to 
facililate hisinquiries. ‘Thus equip- 
ped, Young felt sure of bringing his 
undertaking to a successful issue ; 
nor did he disappoint his subscrib- 
ers. But before going further, let 
us first note his impressions of the 
capital. 

Dublin exceeded his anticipa- 
tions. Its public buildings, which 
still recall its old glories to the Irish- 
American tourist, “are,” he says, 
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“ magnificent; very many of the 
streets regularly laid out, and ex- 
ceedingly well built.” The Parlia- 
ment House, within the walls of 
which Grattan and Flood were then 
exerting their growing powers, at- 
tracted his admiration, although 
some of its architectural features 
seemed to hitn open to criticism. 
Young found the subject of Union 
an unpopular one wherever broach- 
ed, and, although an advocate of the 
scheme, does not appear to have 
imagined that in a little over twen- 
ty years the doors of the Parliament 
House would be closed upon the 
representatives of Ireland. The 
cold and business-like precincts of 
the Bank of Ireland, as the building 
is now called, make stronger by con- 
trast the recollection of the fervid 
eloquence once heard within its 
walls. Young attended the debates 
frequently; but, whether it was from 
English phlegm, or perhaps it would 
be more just to him to say, from 
the recollection of the transcendent 
powers of Burke and Chatham, he 
does not appear to have been car- 
ried away by the perfervidum inge- 
nium of the Irish orators. After 
naming Mr. Daly, Mr. Flood (who 
had dropped out of the scene), Mr. 
Grattan, Serjeant Burgh, and others, 
he says: “I heard many eloquent 
speeches, but I cannot say they 
struck me like the exertion of the 
abilities of Irishmen in the English 
House of Commons.” 

Young’s opinion of the musical 
talent of Dublin would be apt also 
to excite the ire of its present 
opera-goers. Nocity in the United 
Kingdom flatters itself more upon 
its correct musical taste and warm 
encouragethent of talent. But this 
is what our unabashed tourist says: 
“An ill-judged and unsuccessful 
attempt was made to establish the 
Italian opera, which existed but 
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with scarce any life for this one 
winter; of course, they could rise 
no higher than a comic one. ‘La 
Buona Figliuola,’ ‘ La Frascatana,’ 
and ‘Il Geloso in Cimento’ were 
repeatedly performed, or rather 
murdered, except the part of Ses- 
tini. The house was generally emp- 
ty and miserably cold.” This is 
no doubt an honest description of 
the fortunes of the opera in his day, 
but those who have witnessed the 
successive appearances of Grisi, of 
Piccolomini (in light ré/es), of Ti- 
tjens, and Patti will not accuse a 
modern Dublin audience of want 
of sympathy. 

Dublin, always a gay city socijal- 
ly, was enlivened in Young’s day 
by the presence of a larger resident 
aristocracy than ever since. The 
greater power and state of the “ Cas- 
tle ” before the Union, the splendid 
hospitality of the old Irish nobility, 
the beauty of its fair dames—the 


toast of more than one court, the 
gallant, open-handed manners of 
the native landed gentry, made it 
then one of the most brilliant capi- 


tals in Europe. Young supposes 
the common computation of its in- 
habitants, two hundred thousand, to 
be exaggerated ; he thinks one hun- 
dred and forty or one hundred and 
fifty thousand would be nearer the 
mark. Although Dublin, to-day, 
nearly if not quite doubles the lat- 
ter figures, and in countless ways 
shares in the general progress of 
the age, she misses the independent 
spirit her native parliament gave 
her, and which filled the smaller 
city of the last century with an ex- 
uberant life that is now absent in 
her streets and along her quays. 
Young thus sums up his observa- 
tions on the city: “From every- 
thing I saw, I was struck with all 
those appearances of wealth which 
the capital of a thriving communi- 
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ty may be supposed to exhibit. 
Happy if I find through the 
country in diffused prosperity the 
right source of this splendor!” 
Whatever the gaiety of the capital, 
the impartial observer, as Young 
himself soon found, could not fail 
to note through the country, not- 
withstanding some gleams of better 
times, the fixed wretchedness of a 
whole: people, bowed down under 
the yoke of those penal laws the 
unspeakable horror of which no 
later English legislation, however 
beneficent, can ever redeem. But 
the native buoyancy of the Irish 
character was well exemplified in 
the comparatively cheerful and 
quiescent spirit with which they 
bore their hard lot in the breathing 
space, if one may so term it, be- 
tween 1750 and 1770. For some 
years previous to Young’s Zour, 
the general state of the country, 
contrasted with what it had been 
seventy years previously, was what 
might almost be called prosperous. 
The population was increasing, and 
was not suffering from want of food; 
and the penal laws in some in- 
stances were allowed to fall into 
abeyance. The country was com- 
paratively free from agrarian dis- 
turbances. Whiteboys and “ Hearts 
of Steel” had sprung up in some 
counties after Thurot’s landing in 
1759, but were quickly suppressed ; 
their indiscriminate attacks upon 
private property in some instances 
causing the Catholic country peo- 
ple to rise against them. The trade 
of Ireland was still oppressed by 
the English prohibitory laws, but 
some mitigation had been granted; 
and in 1778 the threatening atti- 
tude of the Irish Volunteers at last 
wrung a tardy measure of justice 
from the English government. The 
value of land in many counties had 
more than doubled in the previous 











thirty years. Much of this rise in 
value was undoubtedly due to nat- 
ural causes—improved and extend- 
ed cultivation, and the increase of 
population—but it is plain from 
Young’s testimony, without going 
to Catholic contemporary evidence, 
that the rents were raised artificially 
in numberless cases by the grinding 
agents of the absentee landlords. 
The Irish woollen trade had been 
annihilated by English monopoly. 
The manufacture of linen, which 
was at its height in 1770, had 
greatly declined in consequence 
of the American difficulties, but was 
beginning to revive a little. The 
effect of the war had also been to 
check the emigration, which was 
chiefly confined, however, to the 
North. Young gave particular at- 
tention to this subject, noting down 
the emigration in each parish he 
visited ; and the result of his obser- 
vations is summed up in these 
words: “The spirit of emigrating 
in Ireland appeared to be confined 
to two circumstances, the Presby- 
terian religion and the linen manu- 
facture. I heard of very few emi- 
grants except among the manufac- 
turers of that persuasion.” This 
remark has of course been com- 
pletely nullified in later years by 
the famine and continued misgov- 
ernment, which at last, breaking 
down the Irishman’s strong love of 
home, have sent him forth as a 
wanderer, but, in the designs of 
Providence, to carry with him his 
faith and build up a greater Catho- 
lic Church in America— happy 
also in the country and the laws 
which enable him by his own exer- 
tions to gain a position equal to 
any other citizen’s, and to throw 
off that poverty and servility which 
too often weighed down his spirit 
at home. 

On the whole, then, it may be said 
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that the time of Arthur Young’s 
visit was a favorable one, if any 
time might be accounted favorable 
in that long night of oppression 
which was still brooding over Ire- 
land, and which had yet to reach 
its darkest hour before the first 
faint streaks of dawn gladdened the 
eyes of its weary watchers. The 
country was just touching on that 
short period of flickering prosperity, 
culminating in the assertion of its 
constitutional independence in 1782, 
but destined to set in fire and blood 
in the tragedy of ’98 and the ill- 
starred Union of 1800. 

Leaving Dublin, Young first made 
a short tour through Meath and 
Westmeath, returning by way of 
Carlow, Wexford, and Wicklow to 
the capital before entering on his 
more extensive circuit of the island. 
In this first excursionshe at once 
exhibits the plan of his journal, 
noting down with minuteness the 
character of the soil, the course of 
the crops, the nature of the tenancy, 
and the condition of the people. 
Potatoes were the great article of 
culture, alternating with barley, 
oats, and wheat. Much of the best 
land was given to grazing. The 
average rent of the county of West- 
meath, exclusive of waste, was nine 
shillings—including it, seven shil- 
lings; but in this, as in the other 
counties near Dublin, the best land 
let from twenty shillings to as high 
as thirty-five shillings sterling an 
acre. The rise in the price of 
labor for ten years was from five- 
pence and sevenpence to eight- 
pence and tenpence per day, but 
the laborers worked harder and bet- 
ter. Women got eightpence a day 
in harvest. Lands in general were 
leased to Protestants for thirty-one 
years or three lives, but Catholics 
were in almost all cases at the 
mercy of their landlords. 


The law 
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allowing Catholics to hold leases 
for lives was not yet passed. June 
28th, he notes: 


*“*Took the road to Summerhill, the 
seat of the Right Hon. H. L. Rowley; 
the country cheerful and rich ; and if the 
Mrish cabins continue like what I have 
seen, I shall not hesitate to pronounce 
their inhabitants as well off as most Eng- 
lish cottagers. They are built of mud 
walls, eighteen inches or two feet thick, 
and well thatched, which are far warmer 
than the thin clay walls in England. 
Here are few cottars without a cow, and 
#ome of them two, a bellyful invariably 
of potatoes, and generally turf for fuel 
from a bog. It is true they have not al- 
ways chimneys to their cabins, the door 
serving for that and window too; if 
their eyes are not affected with the smoke 
it may be an advantage in warmth. 
Every cottage swarms with poultry, and 
most of them have pigs. Land lets at 
twenty shillings an acre, which is the 
average rent of the whole county of 
Meath to the* occupier, but if the tenures 
of middlemen are included it is mot 
above fourteen shillings. This interme- 
diate tenant between landlord and occu- 
pier is very common here. The farmers 
are very much improved in their circum- 
stances since about the year 1752.” 


Although we may partially agree 
in Arthur Young’s opinion that 
some amelioration was visible in the 
material surroundings of the Irish 
peasant during the quarter of a 
century preceding his visit, no equal 
concession can be made regarding 
his political rights. These remained 
absolutely nil. The comparative 
tranquillity that prevailed was the 
lethargy not the security of freedom, 
In a slightly altered sense might 
have been uttered of the whole na- 
tion what Hussey Burgh said of a 
year or two later, referring more 
particularly to the Volunteers: 
“Talk not to me,” he exclaimed, 
“of peace; it is not peace, but 
smothered war!” 

Contrasted with this description 
of the cabins of the peasantry, the 
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following account of an Irish nobie- 
man’s country mansion in the same 
county one hundred years ago will 
be found interesting. Headfort is 
still one of the principal residences 
in that part of the country : 


“July rst: Reached Lord Bective’s in 
the evening through a very fine country, 
particularly that part of it from which is 
a prospect of his extensive woods. No 
person could with more readiness give 
me every sort of information than his 
lordship. The improvements at Head- 
fort must be astonishing to those who 
knew the place seventeen years ago, for 
then there were neither building, walling, 
nor plantations ; at present almost every- 
thing is created necessary to form a con 
siderable residence. The house and 
offices are new-built. It is a large plain 
stone edifice. The body of the house 
145 feet long, and the wings each 180. 
The hall is 314g by 24,and 17high. The 
saloon of the same dimensions ; on the 
left of which is a dining-room 48 by 24, 
and 24 high. From the thickness of the 
walls, I suppose it is the custom to build 
very substantially here. The grounds 
fall agreeably in front of the house to a 
winding narrow vale, which is filled with 
wood, where also is a river which Lord 
Bective intends to enlarge. And on the 
other side, the lawn spreads over a large 
extent, and is everywhere bounded by 
large plantations. To the right the town 
of Kells, picturesquely situated among 
groups of trees, with a fine waving coun- 
try and distant mountains ; to the left, a 
rich tract of cultivation. Besides these 
numerous plantations, considerable man- 
sion, and an incredible quantity of wall- 
ing, his lordship has walled in 26 acres 
for a garden and nursery, and built six or 
seven large pineries, each go feet long. 
He has built a farm-yard 280 feet square, 
surrounded with offices of various 
kinds.” 

July 4th, there is an. entry of 
interest, as showing the position of 
Catholic tenants at that day even 
under the best landlords. Young 
was then a guest of Lord Longford’s 
at Packenham Hall. We give the 
passage in his own words, as it Is 4 
favorable index to our authors 
character: 
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“Lord Longford carried me to Mr. 
Marly, an improver in the neighborhood, 
who has done great things, and without 
the benefit of such leases as Protestants 
in Ireland commonly have. He rents 
1,000 acres ; at first, it was twentypence 
an acre; in the next term, five shillings, or 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year ; and 
he now pays eight hundred and fifty 
pounds a year for it. Almost the whole 
farm is mountain land ; the spontaneous 
growth, heath, etc.; he has improved 500 
acres.... It was with regret I heard 
the rent of a man who had been so spirit- 
ed an improver should be raised so ex- 
ceedingly. He merited for his life the 
returns of his industry. But the cruel 
laws against the Roman Catholics of this 
country remain the marks of illiberal 
barbarism. Why should not the indus- 
trious man have a spur to his industry, 
whatever be his religion; and what in- 
dustry is to be expected from them in a 
country where leases for lives are general 
among Protestants, if secluded from terms 
common to every one else? What mis- 
chiefs could flow from letting them have 
leases for life? None; but much good 
in animating their industry. It is im- 
possible that the prosperity of a nation 
should have its natural progress where 
four-fifths of the people are cut off from 
those advantages which are heaped upon 
the domineering aristocracy of the small 
remainder.” 


Young made many inquiries here 
concerning the state of the “lower” 
classes, and found that in some re- 
spects they were in good circum- 
stances, in others indifferent. They 
had, generally speaking, plenty of 
potatoes, enough flax for all their 
linen, most of them a cow and 
some two, and spun wool enough for 
their clothes ; all, a pig, and quanti- 
ties of poultry. Fuel, and fish from 
the neighboring lakes, were also 
plenty. 


“Reverse the medal,” says Young: 
“ they are ill clothed, make a wretched ap- 
pearance, and, what is worse, are much op- 
pressed by many, who make them pay too 
dear for keeping acow, horse,etc. They 
have a practice also of keeping accounts 
with the laborers, contriving by that means 
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to let the poor wretches have very little 
cash for their year’s work. This is agreat 
oppression ; farmers and gentlemen keep- 
ing accounts with the poor is a cruel 
abuse. So many days’ work fora cabin— 
so many for a potato garden—so many 
for keeping a horse—and so many for a 
cow, are clear accounts which a poor 
man can understand ; but farther it ought 
never to go; and when he has worked 
out this, the rest ought punctually to be 
paid him every Saturday night. They are 
much worse treated than the poor in 
Engiand, are talked to in more oppro- 
brious terms, and otherwise very much 
oppressed.” 


Passing through the county Wex- 
ford, Young diverged a little from 
his route to visit the baronies of 
Forth and Bargy, the peculiar char- 
acter of the people of which had 
always attracted the attention of 
tourists. They are supposed to 
have been completely peopled by 
Strongbow’s followers, and have 
retained a language peculiar to 
themselves. They had the reputa- 
tion even then of being better far- 
mers than in any other part of Ire- 
land. 

“ July r2th: Sallied from my inn, 
which would have made a very 
passable castle of enehantment in 
the eyes of Don Quixote in search 
of adventures in these noted bar- 
onies, of which I had heard so 
much.” He did not find, however, 
as much difference in the husband- 
ry as he expected, but the people 
appeared morecomfortable. Pota- 
toes were not the common food all 
the year through, as in other parts 
of Ireland. Barley bread and pork, 
herrings and: oatmeal, were much 
used. The cabins were generally 
much better than any he had yet 
seen; larger, with two and three 
rooms in good order and repair, all 
with windows and chimneys, and 
little sties for their pigs and cattle. 
They were as well built, he says, as 
wascommon in England. The girls 
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and women were handsomer, hav- 
ing better features and complexions 
than he saw elsewhere in Ireland. 
Young was a poor authority on this 
point, however; for he says, in the 
most ungallant manner, that “ the 
women among the lower classes in 
general in Ireland are as ugly as 
the women of fashion are hand- 
some.” A remark equally com- 
posed of truth and falsehood: a 
handsome Irish lass being as easily 
found in any townland as in any 
Dublin drawing-room. Young was 
a good man and a good farmer, but 
we fear in this case his cockney 
prejudices deceived him. 

Understanding that there was a 
part of the barony of Shellmaleive 
inhabited by Quakers, rich. men and 
good farmers, our tourist turned 
aside to visit them. A farmer he 
talked to said of them: “ The Qua- 
kers be very cunning, and the d——l 
a bad acre of land will they hire.” 
This excited Young’s admiration 
for these sagacious Friends. He 
found them uncommonly industri- 
ous, and avery quiet race. They 
lived very comfortably and happily, 
and many of them were worth sev- 
eral hundred pounds. 

Returning through Wicklow to 
Dublin, he passed through the Glen 
of the Downs and the Dargle, as 
we have already noticed. His de- 
scription of the scenery of these 
noted spots is picturesquely writ- 
ten, but too long to quote. July 
18th, he set out for the North. 
Leaving Drogheda, he made a visit 
to the Lord Chief Baron Foster at 
Cullen. This“ great improver,” “a 
title.” he says, “ more deserving esti- 
mation than that of a great general 
or great minister,” had reclaimed in 
twenty years a barren tract of land, 
containing over 5,000 acres, which, 
when Young visited it, was covered 
with corn, In conversation with 
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him, the Chief Baron said that in 
his circuits through the North of 
Ireland he was on all occasions 
attentive to procuring information 
relative to the linen manufacture. 
It had been his general observa- 
tion that where linen manufacture 
spread tillage was very bad. ‘Thirty 
years before, the export of linen and 
yarn had been about £500,000 a 
year; it was then £1,200,000 to 
41,500,000. In 1857, the export of 
linens, according to McCulloch, was 
44,400,000. In 1868, there were 94 
flax-spinning factories in Ireland, 
driving 905,525 spindles, employing 
about 50,000 (vide I. N. Murphy’s 
valuable work, /rcland—ZJndustrial, 
Political, and Social, London, 1870). 

In conversation upon the “ Pope- 
ry” laws, Young expressed his sur- 
prise at their severity. The Chief 
Baron said they were severe in the 
letter, but were never executed. 
It was rarely or never, he said 


(he knew no instance), that a Pro- 
testant discoverer got a lease by 
proving the lands let under two- 
thirds of their real value to a 


Catholic. But it is plain the Chief 
Baron took a more roseate view of 
the situation than it deserved; the 
explanation of the last-mentioned 
circumstance : being, as we have 
seen in the case of Mr. Marly, 
already mentioned, that the land- 
lord generally took good care to 
keep the rent well up to the two- 
thirds value. The penalties for 
carrying arms or reading Mass were 
severe, the Chief Baron admitted, 
but the first was never executed 
for merely poaching (rare. clem- 
ency!), and as to the other, “ Mass- 
houses were to be seen every- 
where.” The Chief Baron did 
justice, Young says, to the merits 
of the Roman Catholics, by ob- 
serving that they were in general 
a very sober, honest, and industri- 











ous people. Arthur Young winds 
up this conversation with Chief 
Baron Foster, however, with the fol- 
lowing spirited remark, which shows 
that he had not listened in vain to 
thé great orator of thatage: “ This 
account,” he says, “of the laws 
against them brought to mind 
an admirable expression of Mr. 
Burke’s in the English House of 
Commons: connivance ts the relaxa- 
tion of slavery, not the definition of 
liberty.” 

The Chief Baron was of opinion 
that the kingdom had improved 
more in the last twenty years than in 
acentury before. The great spirit 
began, he said, in 1749 and 1750. 
With regard to the emigrations, 
which then made so much noise in 
the North of Ireland, he believed 
they were principally idle people, 
who, far from being missed, benefit- 
ed the country by their absence. 
They were generally dissenters, he 
said; very few Churchmen or Ca- 
tholics. 

Coming to Armagh, Young found 
the “Oak Boys ” and “ Steel Boys” 
active in that part of the country. 
He attributes their rise to the in- 
crease of rents and the oppression 
of the tithe-proctors. The manu- 
facture of linen was at its height; 
the price greater, and the quantity 
also. A weaver earned from one 
shilling toone shilling and fourpence 
a day, a farming laborer eight- 
pence. The women earned about 
threepence a day spinning, and 
drank tea for breakfast. 

July 27th, in the evening, he 
reached Belfast. He gives an ani- 
mated description of the town and 
its trade and manufactures. “The 
Streets,” he says, “are broad and 
straight, and the inhabitants, amount- 
Ing to about fifteen thousand, make 
it appear lively and busy.” The 
population of Belfast is now proba- 
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bly one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. It was then already noted 
for its brisk foreign trade with the 
Baltic, Spain, France, and the West 
Indies. The trade with North Amer- 
ica was greatly affected by the con- 
tumacious behavior of the “ rebels.” 

Thence our tourist wended his 
way through the North, through 
the mountains and moors of Done- 
gal, and down the wild west coast 
of Sligo and Galway. Here he de- 
scribes a wake, and the “howling ” 
of the “ keeners ” “in a most horrid 
manner,” in a tone of alarm and 
amazement which would put to 
shame the stage “ English officer” 
of some of our modern Irish melo- 
dramas. 

Continuing his route through 
Clare and Limerick, he arrived at 
Cork September 21st. This is his 
description of the city one hundred 
years ago: 


“Got to Corke in the evening, and 
waited on the Dean, who received me with 
the most flattering attention. Corke is 
one of the most populous places I have 
ever been in; it was market-day, and I 
could scarce drive through the streets, 
they were so amazingly thronged; the 
number is very great at all times. I 
should suppose it must resemble a Dutch 
town, for there are many canals in the 
streets, with quays before the houses. 
Average of ships that entered in nine- 
teen years, eight hundred and seventy- 
two per annum. The number by people 
in Corke, upon an average of three calcu- 
lations, as mustered by the clergy, by the 
hearth-money, and by the number of 
houses, sixty-seven thousand souls, if 
taken before the first of September ; after 
that, twenty thousand increased.” 


These last figures appear large. 
The population of Cork in 1866 
was estimated at eighty thousand. 
Ships entered and cleared in 1859, 
4,410. 

From Cork, Young set out for 
Killarney. The lakes were already 
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a great point of attraction for the 
tourist. Young was in raptures 
with the mingled beauty and sub- 
limity of the scenery. His descrip- 
tion of Glena, Mucross Abbey, Man- 
gerton, and the other wild and 
beautiful features of lakes and 
mountain, might almost be taken 
for an account of their appearance 
within the last ten years. Of In- 
nisfallen, he says : 


“September 29th: Returning, took 
boat again towards Ross Isle, and as Muc- 
russ retires from us nothing can be more 
beautiful than the spots of lawn in the 
terrace opening in the wood; above it, 
the green hills with clumps, and the 
whole finishing in the noble group of 
wood above ihe abbey, which here ap- 
pears a deep shade, and so fine a finish- 
ing one, that not a tree should be touch- 
ed. . . . Open Innisfallen, which at this 
distance is composed of various shades, 
within a broken outline, entirely different 
from the other islands. No pencil could 
mix a happier assemblage. Land neara 
miserable room where travellers dine.— 
Of the isle of Innisfallen it is paying no 
great compliment to say it is the most 
beautiful in the king’s dominions, and 
perhaps in Europe. It contains twenty 
acres of land, and has every variety that 
the range of beauty, unmixed with the 
sublime, can give. The general feature 
is that of wood; the surface undulates 
into swelling hills, and sinks into little 
vales; the slopes are in every direction, 
the declivities die gently away, forming 
those slight inequalities which are the 
greatest beauty of dressed grounds. The 
little vallies let in views of the surround- 
ing lake between the hills, while the 
swells break the regular outline of the 
water, and give to the whole an agreeable 
confusion. Trees of large size and com- 
manding figure form in some places nat- 
ural arches; the ivy mixing with the 
branches, and hanging across in festoons 
of foliage, while on the one side the lake 
glitters among the trees, and on the other 
a thick gloom dwells in the recesses of 
the wood, Theseare the great features of 
Innisfallen. Every circumstance of the 
wood, the rocks, and lawn are character- 
istic, and have a beauty in the assemblage 
from mere disposition.” 


With the exception of the “ mis- 
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erable room where travellers dine,” 
which happily has disappeared, this 
is a good picture of the scene when 
the writer visited this lovely spot. 
Young elsewhere complains of the 
“want of accommodations and ex- 
travagant expense of strangers ”’ vis- 
iting Killarney. The “ Victoria,” 
the “ Lake,” and other good hotels 
now leave no room for reproach on 
the first score ; though the “ strang- 
er” may still feelingly recognize 
the point of Young’s last remark. 
Moore had not yet written: 


“* Sweet Innisfallen long shall dwell 
In memory’s dream, that sunny smile 
Which o’er thee on that evening fell, 
When first I saw thy fairy isle.” 


From Killarney Young took the 
road through Limerick and Tip- 
perary. Here he stopped at Sir 
William Osborne’s, near Clonmel. 
Always on the alert to note im- 
provements, he here describes a 
scene of industry and labor which 
in an extended form still attracts 
the attention of the tourist : 


“This gentleman” (Sir W. Osborne), 
he says, ‘‘ has made a mountain improve- 
ment which demands particular attention, 
being upon a principle very different 
from common ones, Twelve years ago 
he met a hearty-looking fellow of forty, 
followed by a wife and six children in 
rags, who begged. Sir William ques- 
tioned him upon the scandal of a man in 
full health and vigor supporting himself 
in such a manner. The man said he 
could get no work. ‘Com: along with 
me, I will show you a spot of land upon 
which I will build a cabin for you, and if 
you like you shall fix there.’ The fellow 
followed Sir William, who was as good as 
his word; he built him a cabin, gave 
him five acres of a heathy mountain, lent 
him four pounds to stock with, and gave 
him, when he had prepared his ground, 
as much lime as he would come for. 
The fellow flourished ; he went on gra- 
dually ; repaid the four pounds, and 
presently became a happy little cottar: 
he has at present twelve acres under 
cultivation, and a stock in trade worth 
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at least eighty pounds. The success 
which attended this man in two or three 
years brought others, who applied for 
land. And Sir William gave them as 
they applied. The mountain was under 
lease to a tenant, who valued it so little 
that, upon being reproached with not 
cultivating’ or doing something with it, 
he assured Sir William that it was utter- 
ly impracticable to do anything with it, 
and offered it to him without any deduc- 
tion of rent. Upon this mountain he fixed 
them, giving them terms as they came 
determinable with the lease of the farm. 
In this manner Sir William has fixed 
twenty-two families, who are all upon the 
improving hand, the meanest growing 
richer, and find themselves so well off 
that no consideration will induce them 
to work for others, not even in harvest. 
Their industry has no bounds; nor is the 
day long enough for the revolution of 
their incessant labor. 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of 
this undertaking. It shows that a reflect- 
ing, penetrating landlord can scarcely 
move without the power of creating 
opportunities to do himself and his coun- 
try service. It shows that the villany of the 
greatest miscreants is all situation and 
circumstance ; employ, don’t hang them, 
Let it not be in the slavery of the cottar 
system, in which industry never meets its 
reward,.but, by giving property, teach the 
value of it; by giving them the fruits of 
their labor, teach them to be laborious. 
All this Sir William Osborne has done, 
and done it with effect, and there proba- 
bly is not an honester set of families in 
the county than those which he has form- 
ed from the refuse of the Whiteboys.” 


Exception will be justly taken 
here to the use of the word “ mis- 
creants,” of which nothing appears 
to show that these poor people were 
deserving the name, and which is 
probably used generally ; but let it 
be remembered that these senti- 
ments were written one hundred 
years ago, and by an Englishman 
who; from his position, might well 
be supposed to share all the preju- 
dices of his race, and the philan- 
thropy and love of justice which 
belonged to Young’s character will 
conspicuously appear. What a rev- 
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elation of the state of the country 
and the condition of its native peo- 
ple, when a stranger utters these 
appalling words (to our ears) to its 
landlords: “Amploy, don’t hang 
them.” 

In September, 1869, the Zimes 
Commissioner in Ireland thus wrote 
of the great-grandchildren of these 
men: 


“I took care to visit a tract in this 
neighborhood which I expected to find 
especially interesting. Arthur Young 
tells us how, in his day, Sir William Os- 
borne of Newtownanner encouraged a 
colony of cottiers to settle along the 
slopes that lead to the Commeraghs, and 
how they had reclaimed this barren wild 
with extraordinary energy and success. 
The great-grandchildren of these very 
men now spread in villages along the 
range for miles, and, though reduced in 
numbers since 1846, they still form a con- 
siderable population. The continual 
labor of these sons of the soil has carried 
cultivation high up the mountains, has 
fenced thousands of acres and made 
them fruitful, has rescued to the uses of 
man what had been the unprofitable do- 
main of nature. These people do not 
pay ahigh rent. They are for the most 
part under good landlords ; but I was 
sorry to find this remarkable and most 
honorable creation of industry was gene- 
rally unprotected by a certain tenure. 
The tenants with hardly a single excep- 
tion declared they would be happy to 
obtain leases, which, as they said truly, 
would ‘secure them their own, and stir 
them up to renewed efforts,’” 


A few years before the visit of 
the Zimes Commissioner, the writer 
of this article passed along: the 
same road on his way to Clonmel 
and Fethard, and still vividly re- 
members the remarkable appear- 
ance of the long range of these little 
holdings climbing high up the steep 
side of the mountains; the cluster- 
ing cabins; the narrow paths wind- 
ing up to them ; and, higher than all, 
the gray masses of mist sweeping 
along the rocks and purple heath. 
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From Clonmel Arthur Young pro- 
ceeded to Waterford, and thence, on 
the 19th of October, the wind being 
fair, took passage in the sailing 
packet, the Countess of Tyrone, for 
Milford Haven, Wales—thus bring- 
ing to an end his first and ost in- 
teresting tour in Ireland. 

In a subsequent volume, he re- 
lates his experiences two years 
later. But this second volume, 
though valuable, is not of the 
same interesting character as the 
first. It consists chiefly of chap- 
ters under general headings, such 
as Manufactures, Commerce, Popu- 
lation, etc. It is speculative and 
theorizing, and has not the fresh- 
ness of particular incidents and 
observations. Nevertheless, it will 
always be consulted by the student 
who desires to learn from an im- 
partial English observer the condi- 
tion of Ireland one hundred years 
ago. 

The following are the laws of 
discovery, as they were called, given 
by Young in his chapter on * Relig- 
ion,” vol. ii., as in force in his. day. 
They are given in his own words : 

‘*1, The whole body of Roman Catho- 
lics are absolutely disarmed, 


**2, They are incapacitated from pur- 
chasing land. 
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‘3. The entails of their estate are 
broken. 

“4. If one child abjures -that religion, 
he inherits the whole estate, though he is 
the youngest. 

«5. If the son abjures the religion, the 
father has no power over his estate, but 
becomes a pensioner upon it in favor of 
such son. 

**6. No Catholic can take a lease for 
more than 31 years. 

“7. If the rent of any Catholic is less 
than two-thirds of the full improved 
value, whoever discovers takes the bene- 
fit of the lease. 

**§. Priests who celebrate Mass must 
be transported ; and if they return, to be 
hanged. 

**g, A Catholic having a horse in his 
possession above the value of five pounds 
to forfeit the same to the discoverer. 

‘to, By a construction of Lord Hard- 
wick’s they are incapacitated from lend- 
ing money on mortgage.” 

“The preceding catalogue,” says 
Young, with grave irony, “is very 
imperfect. But,” he continues, “ it 


is an exhibition of oppression fully 


sufficient.” 

With these words may fitly be 
concluded a notice of Ireland one 
hundred years ago. Twenty years 
after Arthur Young wrote them, the 
short period of comparative peace 
he chronicled ended, and the pitch- 
cap became the emblem of English 
government in Ireland 
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BROTHER PHILIP. 


CONCLUDED. 


It was reserved for Brother Philip 
not only to give a fresh impetus 
to the Institute of the Christian 
Schools, but also to see it acquire 
an additional and important title 
to respect by a new form of self- 
devotion on the fields of battle. 
Never had the Brothers failed to 
prove their loyal love of their coun- 
try, but the year 1870, so terrible to 
France, brought out their patriot- 
ism in all its active energy. 

There is no need that we should 
relate how, in the July of that year, 
Napoleon III., who was unprepared 
for anything, provoked King Wil- 
liam, who was prepared for every- 


thing, it being our object to give 
the history of self-devotion, not to 
recall mistakes. 

The best Christians are always 


the truest patriots. The heart of 
Brother Philip thrilled at the very 
name of France, and he so well 
knew that France could equally 
reckon on his Brothers that he did 
not even consult them before he 
wrote his letter of the 15th of Au- 
gust to the Minister of War, in 
which he said that they would wish 
to profit by the time of vacation 
to serve their country in another 
manner than they had been wont; 
at the same time placing at his dis- 
posal, to be turned into ambulances, 
all the establishments belonging to 
the Institute, as well as all the com- 
munal schools directed by the Bro- 
thers, who would devote themselves 
to the care of the sick and wounded. 
“The soldiers love our Brothers,” 
wrote the Superior, “and our Bro- 


thers love the soldiers, a large num- 
ber of whom have been their pupils, 
and who.would feel pleasure in being 
attended to by their former masters. 
‘ The members of my Coun- 
cil, the Brother Visitors, and myself 
will make it our duty to superintend 
and to encourage our Brothers in 
this service.” All the houses of 
the Christian Schools, therefore, 
were speedily put in readiness to 
receive the wounded. Some of the 
Brothers were left in charge of the 
classes. Wherever they were want- 
ed they wereto be found. We find 
them for the first time engaged in 
their new work after the engage- 
ments of the 14th, 16th, and 18th 
of August, which took place around 
Metz, where trains filled with 
wounded were sent by Thionville 
to the Ardennes. and the North. 
Supplies of provisions were organ- 
ized at Beauregard-lez-Thionville 
by the Brother Director of that 
place, for these poor sufferers, who 
were in want of everything; all the 
families of the town with eager 
willingness contributing their share. 
Thus eight trains, carrying five 
hundred wounded, successively re- 
ceived the succor so much need- 
ed. At St. Denis, the Brothers 
responded to the municipal vote 
which had just been passed for 
their suppression by their active 
zeal in the service of the bureau de 
subsistence, or provision-office. In 
many towns the military writings 
were entrusted to them. At Dieppe, 
being installed in the citadel, they 
made more than 120,000 cartridges. 
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On the 17th of August, Brother 
Philip received, with the most cor- 
dial kindness, two hundred firemen 
of Dinan and St. Brieuc, forming 
part of the companies of the Cétes- 
du-Nord, who had hastened to the 
defence of Paris—himself presiding 
at their installation in the mother- 
house, and bidding them feel quite 
at home there, as the Brothers were 
the “servants of the servants of their 
country.” There the good Bretons 
remained four days, each receiving 
a medal of Our Blessed Lady from 
the Superior-General when the time 
came for departure. The Brothers 
of the pensionnat of S. Marie at 
Quimper, during the early part of 
August, received more than fifteen 
hundred military in their dormito- 
ries, the Brothers of Aix-les-Bains, 
Rodez, Moulins, and Ch4ateaubri- 
ant also affording hospitable lodging 
to numerous volunteers. “ At one 
time,” said the Brother Director of 
Avignon, “we were distributing 
soup, every morning and evening, to 
from five hundred to seven hundred 
engaged volunteers, and also td a 
thousand zouaves who had been 
housed by the Brothers of the Com- 
munal Schools; we were at the same 
time lodging at.the fensionnat three 
hundred and sixty of the garde mo- 
bile ; thus, in all, we had charge of 
about two thousand men.” 

The officers and soldiers of the 
eighth company of modi/es at Aubus- 
son were so grateful for the kindness 
shown them by the Brother Director 
that they wished to confer on him 
the rank of honorary quartermaster, 
and decorate him with gold stripes. 
The Brothers at Boulay, six leagues 
from Metz, were the first to observe 
the superior quality of the enemy’s 
army and the severity of its dis- 
cipline. A doctor of the Prussian 
army said to them 04 one occasion, 
“We shall conquer because we pray 
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to God. You in France have no 
religion; instead of praying, you 
sing the Marseillaise. You have 
good soldiers, but no leaders capa- 
ble of commanding: Wissembourg, 
Forbach, and Gravelotte* have 
proved this. Your army is without 
discipline, while our eight hundred 
thousand march as if they were one 
man. And then our artillery .. . 
which has hardly yet opened fire!” 
These words were uttered on the 
25th of August, by which time the 
fate of France could be only too 
plainly foreseen. The Brothers of 
Verdun showed a courage equal to 
that of the defenders of the place. 
From the 24th of August to the 
1oth of November, they were to be 
seen on the ramparts succoring the 
wounded, carrying away the dead, 
working with the firemen, in the 
midst of the bombs, to extinguish 
the conflagrations, besides attend- 
ing on the wounded in the ambu- 
lance of the Bishop’s house. The 
Brothers at Pourru-Saint-Rémy, by 
their courageous remonstrances, sav- 
ed the little town from destruction, 
and also thelives of two Frenchmen 
whom the Prussians were about to 
shoot. 

The same works of mercy were 
being carried on at Sedan amid 
the horrors of that fearful time— 
when seventy thousand men were 
prisoners of war, and in want of 
everything; when every public 
building, and even the church, was 
filled with wounded. Some of the 
Brothers went from door to door 
begging linen, mattresses, and straw, 
while others washed and bound up 
the wounds, aided the surgeons, 
and acted as secretaries to the poor 
soldiers desirous of sending news 
of themselves to their families. 


* After the battle of Gravelotte, the Christian 
Brothers carried eight thousand wounded from that 
sanguinary field. 
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The Brother Director at Rheims 
gives the following account of his 
visit on the 22d of September to 
the battle-field around Sedan: “ We 
began by Bazeilles,” he writes, “and 
truly it was a heartrending specta- 
cle. This borough of two thousand 
five hundred inhabitants, which I 
had recently seen so rich and pros- 
perous, is entirely destroyed. The 
only house left standing is riddled 
with shot, all the rest being mere 
heaps of charred stones, still smok- 
ing from the scarcely extinguished 
burning. The field of battle was 
still empurpled with blood, and 
trampled hard like a road, while in 
ali directions were scattered torn 
garments, rifled wallets, and broken 
weapons.” * 

The ambulance of Rethel receiv- 
ed, in four months, eight hundred 
men, many Prussians being of the 
number. Several of the Brothers 
fell ill from their excessive exer- 
tions, and from typhus, caught in 
the exercise of their charitable em- 
ployment, the latter proving fatal 
in the case of Brother Bénonien. 
One of the Directors dying at Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne, the Prussians, in 
token of their respect, allowed the 
bells, which had been silent since the 
invasion of the town, to be tolled 
for his funeral. At Dijon the Bro- 
thers were repeatedly insulted by a 
handful of demagogues, who would 
fain have compelled them to take 
arms and go to the war while they 
themselves staid at home; but when, 
soon afterwards, these same Bro- 
thers who had been derided as “ lazy 
cowards,” were seen bearing in their 
arms the wounded men—whom 
they had on more than one occasion 
gone out to seek with lanterns, amid 
rain and mud and darkness—gently 
laying them in clean white beds, 


*See Les Fréres des Ecoles chrétiennes pen- 
dant la Guerre de 1870-71, par J. d’ Arsac. 
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and attending to all their wants 
with the tenderest solicitude, the 
mockers were silenced, and their 
derision forgotten in the admira- 
tion of the grateful people. It was 
here also that, after the battle of the 
30th of October, many Garibaldians 
who were among the wounded be- 
held with astonishment the calm 
devotedness of these “black-robes,”’ 
whom they had always been accus- 
tomed to malign. Not content 
with begging their pardon merely, 
they were exceedingly desirous that 
Garibaldi should award military 
decorations to certain of the Bro- 
thers, who would have had as strong 
an objection to receive the honor 
from such hands as the godless 
Italian would have had to confer 
it; nor did the cares*lavished by 
these religious on his companions 
in arms hinder his execrations of 
the priests and religious orders in 
his proclamation of January 2g, 
1871. 

In Belgium as well as in France 
the good offices of the Brothers 
found ample exercise. After the 
defeat of Gen. de Failly, more than 
eleven hundred exhausted and fam- 
ishing soldiers, with their uniforms 
torn to shreds after a march of ten 
leagues through the woods, arrived 
at alate hour of the night, on the 
1st of September, at the house of 
the Brothers at Carlsbourg, not 
knowing what place it was. Great 
was the joy of the poor fugitives at 
the unexpected sight of that well- 
known habit and those friendly 
faces. All were welcomed in, and 
their lives saved by the timely hos- 
pitality so freely accorded to their 
needs. The sick and wounded had 
already been brought in carts from | 
the scene of the engagement, and ° 
were receiving every care under the 
same roof. All through the month 
of September this house was a cen- 
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tre of assistance, information, and 
correspondence, as well as of un- 
bounded hospitality. At Namur 
the Brothers converted their house 
into an ambulance, and, in their 
work of nursing the sick and wound- 
ed, had able auxiliaries in many 
Christian ladies of high rank. 
While the red flag was floating 
over the Hétel de Ville at Lyons, 
and those who talked the most 
loudly about “ the people ” troubled 
themselves the least on their ac- 
count, the Brothers of this town 
prepared a hundred beds in their 
house, and successively had charge 
of seven hundred soldiers, the Bro- 
ther Director during all that time 
having to maintain a persevering 
resistance to the revolutionists, who 
no less than twelve times attempted 
to disperse the community. The 
devotion of the Brothers was char- 
acterized by a peculiar courage in 
the ambulance at Beaune, reserved 


for sufferers from the small-pox, 
and which none but*they dared 


approach. At Chalons-sur-Saéne 
they had four ambulances, in the 
charge of which they were aided by 
some nursing Sisters. Many Ger- 
mans were among their wounded at 
Orléans and at Dreux. It was at 
the latter place that one of the 
chief medical officers of the Prus- 
sians, a very hard-hearted man, 
who had made himself the terror 
of the ambulance as well as of the 
town, gave orders that every French 
soldier, as soon as he began to re- 
cover, should be sent a prisoner to 
Germany; the Brothers, however, 
did not rest until they had so far 
softened him as to save their con- 
valescents from the threatened cap- 
tivity. 

But we should far exceed the 
limits of our notice were we to fol- 
low with anything like complete- 
ness the work of the Brothers in 
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the departments of France. The 
places particularized suffice as an 
indication of what was done in 
numbers more, in several of which 
some of the Brothers fell victims to 
their charity. The testimony of 
the medical men, in praise not only 
of their unwearied devotion, but 
also of their skill in the care of 
the sick and wounded, was every- 
where the same, It seems scarcely 
credible that in several localities— 
at Villefranche and Niort amongst 
others—where they were unosten- 
tatiously carrying on these self- 
denying labors, the municipal coun- 
cils, as if to punish them for their 
generosity, withdrew the annual 
sum which had for years past (in 
one case, for sixty-four years) 
been allowed to their schools for 
the expenses of administration. It 
frequently happened that, in open- 
ing ambulances, they did not, for 
that reason, discontinue their 
classes, those who taught in the day 
watching by the sick at night; giv- 
ing up for the good of others their 
time, their repose, their comfort— 
all they had to give. The Com- 
mittees of Succor did much, but it 
seemed as if without them some- 
thing would have been wanting to 
the ambulances. For additional 
particulars we must refer the read- 
er to the interesting pages of M. 
Poujoulat, from which we have 
drawn so largely. And now, hav- 
ing in some measure sketched the 
work of the Brothers in the provin- 
ces during the war, we must not 
leave it unnoticed in the capital. 
Towards the end of November, 
1870, Brother Philip, after receiving 
the appeal from the ambulances of 
the Press, issued no order to the 
Brothers of the communities in 
Paris, but simply informed them of 
the request that had been made 
him, bidding them consider it be- 
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fore God, and adding, “ You are free 
to give your assistance or to with- 
hold it.” The Brothers prayed, 
went to Communion, and then said 
to their Superior, “ We are ready.” 
Even the young novices in the 
Rue Oudinot wrote to him letters 
of touchingly earnest entreaty to 
be allowed to serve with their el- 
ders. We give the following in the 
words of M. Poujoulat : 


“On the 29th of November, at six 
o’clock in the morning, in piercing cold, 
a hundred and fifty of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools were assembled at the 
extremity of the Quai d’Orsay, near the 
Champ de Mars. An old man was with 
them in the same habit as themselves ; 
this was Brother Philip, his eighty years 
not appearing to him any reason for stay- 
ing at home. They were awaiting the 
order to march. Gen. Trechu, acting 
less in accordance with his own judg- 
ment than with the imperious despatches 
sent from Tours and with the wishes of 
the Parisians, proposed to pierce through 
the enemy’s lines and join the army of 
the Loire. The attack having been re- 
tarded by an overflow of the Marne, and 
the necessity of throwing additional 
bridges across the river, the Brothers 
waited eight hours for an order which 
never came, On the following morning, 
the 30th, they were again with Brother 
Philip at the same post, at the same 
hour, and shortly received the order to 
advance, while, with profound emotion, 
the venerable Superior, after seeing his 
‘children,’ as he was wont to call them, 
depart, returned alone to the Rue Oudi- 
not. 

“ Cannonaaing was heard towards the 
southeast. The two corps of the army, 
under Gens. Blanchard and Renault, had 
attacked Champigny and the table-land 
of Villiers. The Brothers, mounted in 
various vehicles, proceeded towards the 
barrier of Charenton, on their way re- 
ceiving many encouraging acclamations 
from the people. Their work commenced 
on the right bank of the Marne, which 
they crossed on a bridge of boats, not far 
from Champigny and Villiers, amid the 
rattling of musketry and the roar of 
heavy guns. Divided into companies of 
ten, each with its surgeon, provided with 
litters, and wearing the armlet marked 
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with the Red Cross, they proceed to 
seek the wounded, troubling themselves 
little about finding death. hey are at- 
tended by ambulance carriages, in which 
they place the sufferers, who are taken to 
Paris by the bateaux mouches (small packet- 
boats of the Seine). When litters are not 
to be had, the Brothers themselves carry 
those whom they pick up, sometimes for 
long distances, never seeming to think 
themselves near enough to danger, be- 
cause they wish to be as near as possible 
to those who may be reached by the shell 
and shot. They walk on tranquilly and 
fearlessly, the murdering projectiles ap- 
pearing to respect them. They have 
lifted up the brave Gen. Renault, mortally 
wounded by the splinter of a bomb. 

“This general, before his death, a few 
days afterwards, said to the Brother Direc- 
tor of Montrouge: ‘I have grown gray 
on battle-fields; I have seen twenty-two 
campaigns; but I never saw so murder- 
ous an engagement as this.’ And it was 
in the midst of this tempest of fire that 
the Brothers fulfilled their charitable 
mission. Noone could see without ad- 
miration their delicate and intelligent 
care of the wounded.” 


On this latter subject, M. d’Arsac 
writes as follows: 


“They” (the Brothers) “knelt down 
upon the damp earth—in the ice, in the 
snow, or in the mud—raising the heavy 
heads, questioning the livid lips, the ex- 
tinguished gaze, and, after affording the 
last solace that was possible, recommenc- 
ing their difficult and perilous journey 
across the ball-ploughed land, through 
the heaps of scattered fragments and of 
corpses, amid the movements to and fro. 
upon the field of carnage. Very gently 
they lift this poor fellow, wounded in the 
chest, raising him on a supple hammock 
of plaited straw, keeping the head high, 
and placing a pillow under the shoulders, 
avoiding anything like a shock. . . Thus 
they advance with slow and even pace 
never stopping for a moment to wipe 
their foreheads. A woollen covering en- 
velops the wounded man from the shoul- 
ders downward, Often his stiffened 
hand still clutches his weapon with a 
spasmodic grasp, ... the arm hangs 
helplessly, and from minute to minute 
a shiver runs over the torn frame. He 
faints, or in a low whisper names those 
he loves. The Brothers quicken their 
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steps. The ‘Binder’ carriage is not 
yet there; so they lay their burden 


gently down upon a mattress, in some 
room transformed into an ambulance, 
where a numbe:. of young men, in turned- 
up sleeves and aprons of operation, are 
im attendance. They pour a cordial 
through the closed teeth of the sufferer, 
complete the amputation of the all but 
severed limb, and do that to save life 
which the enemydid to destroy it.” 


The Brother Director of Mont- 
rouge gives the following account 
of the night which followed the 
battle of Champigny : 


‘* Being stronger and more robust than 
the rest, [ got into one of Potin’s wagons, 
and returned to beat the country around 
Champigny, Petit-Bry, and Tremblay. 
On reaching the plateau of Noisy, where 
lay many wounded, uttering cries of pain 
and despair, a soldier, who was cutting a 
piece of flesh from a horse killed that 
morning, told me that the Prussians 
would not allow them to be removed, and 
that if I went further I should be made 
prisoner. I went on, notwithstanding, 
in the hope of succoring these poor fel- 
lows, but presently a patrol fire barred 
the way against me, and compelled me 
to believe the statement of the marauding 
soldier. It was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and I went away, grieved to the 
heart at the thought of those unhappy 
men lying there on the cold earth, into 
which their life-blood was soaking, in the 
piercing cold, and under the pitiless eye 
of an inhuman enemy. The man who 
drove my conveyance was afraid, and his 
wearied horses refused to go a step fur- 
ther ; I left them therefore in the road, 
and, lantern in hand, walked along the 
lanes, through the woods, across the 
fields, but found everywhere nothing but 
corpses. I called, and listened, but 
everywhere the only answer was the 
silence of death. At last I went towards 
the glimmering lights of the watch-fires 
of our soldiers, and learnt that on the 
hill, into a house which had been left 
standing, several men had been carried 
at nightfall; and there in fact I found 
them, twenty-one in number, lying at the 
foot of a wall whither they had dragged 
themselves.from a ditch where they had 
been left, and patiently waiting until some 
one should come to their assistance, 
Happily I was soon joined here by others, 
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who helped me to place the wounded in 
different vehicles, and we set out for 
Paris, where we arrived at half-past four 
in the morning. After seeing them safely 
housed, I set out again for Champigny, 
longing to know the fate of the poor 
creatures whose cries had pierced my 
very soul, without my being able to suc- 
cor them. I hastened to the plateau of 
Noisy, and there found eighty frozen 
corpses. Some had died in terrible con- 
tortions, grasping the earth and tearing 
up the grass around them ; others, with 
open eyes and closed fists, appeared fierce 
and threatening even in death; while 
others again, whose stiffened hands were 
raised to heaven, announced, by the com- 
posure of their countenances, that they 
had expired in calmness and resignation, 
and perhaps pardoning their executioners 
the physical and moral tortures they en- 
dured.” 


During any suspension of arms, 
the Brothers buried the dead, dig- 
ging long trenches in the hard and 
snow-covered earth, in which the 
corpses, in their uniforms, were laid 
in rows. A single day did not suf- 
fice for these interments, everything 
being done with order and respect. 
When all was ended, the falling 
snow soon spread one vast winding- 
sheet over the buried ranks, while 
the Brothers, having finished their 
sad day’s toil by torchlight, knelt 
down and said the De profundis. 

Every fresh combat saw these 
acts of intrepid charity renewed. 
Brother Philip, although, on ac- 
count of his advanced age, not him- 
self on the field, was the moving 
spirit of the work. Daily, before 
the Brothers started for their labors, 
he multiplied his affectionate and 
thoughtful attentions, going from 
one to another during the frugal 
breakfast which preceded their de- 
parture, with here a word of en- 
couragement and there of regard. 
He arranged and put in readiness 
with his own hands the meagre pit- 
tance for the day, and examined 
the canteens and wallets to see that 
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nothing was wanting. His paternal 
countenance wore an expression of 
happiness and affection, not unting- 
ed with melancholy, and seemed to 
say, “ They go forth numerous and 
strong, but will they all return?” 
On the morning of the 21st of 
December, 1870, long before day- 
break, Brother Philip and a hun- 
dred and fifty of his “children” 
were at their usual place near the 
Champ de Mars; others of their 
number, under the direction of Bro- 
ther Clementis, having been sent 
on the previous evening to sleep at 
St. Denis. The roar of the cannon 
on this morning was terrible. It 
was the battle of Bourget. The 
Brothers, after reaching the barrier 
of La Villette, hastened to the 
points where men must have fallen, 
and were soon carrying the wound- 
ed in their arms to the ambulance- 
carriages, and returning for more, 
regardless of the hail of shot whis- 
tling around them. Two courageous 
Dominicans had joined the com- 
pany led on by Brother Clementis, 
which was preceded by a Brother 
carrying the red-cross flag of the 
Convention of Geneva, and not at- 
tended by any soldier, when they 
received a charge of musketry. One 
of the Brothers, “ Frére Nethelme,” 
fell mortally wounded, and was 
laid on the litter he was carrying 
for others, and taken by two of his 
companions to St. Denis, whither 
Brother Philip immediately hasten- 
ed on receiving tidings of what had 
befallen him. Brother Nethelme 
was one of the masters at S. Nico- 
las, Rue Vaugirard, and thirty-one 
years of age. He lived three days 
of great suffering and perfect resig- 
nation, and died on Christmas Eve. 
His funeral took place on S. Ste- 
phen’s Day, December 26, in the 
Church of S. Sulpice, which was 
thronged with a sympathizing mul- 
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titude. This death of one of their 
number, instead of chilling the zeal 
of the Brothers, kindled a fresh 
glow of their courageous ardor. 

Other trials of a similar nature 
were in store for the Superior-Gene- 
ral. When, in the midst of the 
bombardment of January, 1871, 
great havoc was made in the house 
of S. Nicolas by the bursting of a 
shell, it was with an aching heart 
that he beheld so many of the pupils 
killed or wounded, and that, a 
fortnight after the funeral of Bro- 
ther Nethelme, he followed the 
young victims to their graves. This 
cruel bombardment on the quarters: 
of the Luxembourg and the Inva- 
lides excited the minds of the peo- 
ple to vengeance, and led to the 
sanguinary attempt of Buzenval. 
Brother Philip having had notice 
the evening before, a hundred of 
the Brothers assembled in the Tui- 
leries, from whence they started 
for the scene of action, and ap- 
proached the park of Buzenval 
through a hailstorm of balls, to find 
the ground already strewn with 
wounded. The soaking in of the 
snow having made the land a per- 
fect marsh, greatly increased the 
difficulty of their labor, but they 
only exerted themselves the more, 
astonishing those who observed 
them. On the 19th the Committee 
of the Ambulances of the Press for 
the second time addressed to the 
Superior-General its thanks and 
congratulations. 

After the battle near Joinville- 
le-Pont, the Brothers had to carry 
the wounded a league before reach- 
ing the carriages. 

In this brief sketch we can give 
but a very inadequate idea of the 
work of the Brothers, not only in 
collecting and housing the wound- 
ed, but also in nursing them with 
unwearied assiduity day and night. 
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The ambulance at Longchamps, a 
long wooden building, had been or- 
ganized by Dr. Ricord, the first 
physician in Paris, and an excellent 
Christian, who had obtained nu- 
merous auxiliaries from Brother 
Philip. One of these, Brother 
Exupérien, showed an extraordi- 
nary solicitude for the four hun- 
dred wounded of whom he there 
shared the charge. ‘The cold was 
intense; there was scarcely any 
fuel; and food of any kind was 
difficult to be had. This good 
Brother never wearied in his con- 
stant and often far-distant search 
for supplies for the many and press- 
ing necessities of the sufferers; 
day after day walking long dis- 
tances, and often having to exer- 
cise considerable ingenuity to get 
even the scanty provision which 
his perseverance succeeded in ob- 
taining. 

Brother Philip bestowed his es- 
pecial interest on the ambulance 
established in the Mother-house, 
Rue Oudinot, and which was called 
the ambulance of S. Maurice. The 
novices had been removed into the 
nooks and corners of the establish- 
ment, so as to give plenty of air 
and space to the suffering soldiers. 
All the Brothers in this house, young 
and old, devoted themselves to their 
sick and wounded; Brother Philip 
setting the example. He would go 
from one bed to another, contrive 
pleasant little surprises, and do 
everything that could be done to 
cheer the spirits of the patients as 
well as to afford them physical re- 
lief. The Abbé Roche, the almon- 
er of the mother-house, exercised 
with the greatest prudence and 
kindness the priestly office in this 
ambulance. 

On the ist of January, 1871, 
one of the soldiers decorated at 
Champigny for bravery read aloud 
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to Brother Philip, in the “ great 
room,” turned into an ambulance, 
a “compliment,” in which he offer- 
ed him, as a New Year’s gift on be- 
half of all, the expression of their 
gratitude. On the 6th, in a letter 
to the Superior-General from Count 
Sérurier, vice-president of the So- 
ctété de Secours, and delegate of the 
Minister of War and of the Mar- 
ine, he says: “ All France is pene- 
trated with admiration, reverence, 
and gratitude for the examples of 
patriotism and self-devotion af- 
forded by your institute in the 
midst of the trials sent by Provi- 
dence upon our country.” 

The first Brother who re-entered 
Paris on the day after the signing 
of the armistice at Versailles was 
the Director of the orphanage at 
Igny. It was like an apparition 
once more from the world without, 
after the long imprisonment under 
the fire of the enemy. 

It must not be forgotten that, 
besides all that we have mentioned 
from the beginning of the war to 
the end of the first siege, teaching 
was not neglected by the Brothers 
for a single day; all else that they 
were doing was but a supplement 
to their ordinary occupations ; and 
all went well at the same time, in 
the schools, the ambulances, and 
on the field of battle. It was as if 
they multiplied themselves for the 
good of their fellow-countrymen. 

Acknowledgments in honor of 
their courageous devotion 
sent from nearly every civilized 
country ; but amongst all these we 
select one for mention as having a 
particular interest for Americans. 
We give it in the words of M. 
Poujoulat—fitst stating, however, 
that the Académie Frangaise had 
awarded an exceptional prize, de- 
clared “superior to all the other 
prizes by its origin and its abject,” 


were 
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to the Institute of the Christian 
Brothers. M. Poujoulat writes as 
follows :* 


“In 1870, we were abandoned by every 
government, but when our days of mis- 
fortune commenced, we were not forgot- 
ten by the nations. There arose, as it 
were, a compassionate charity over all 
the earth to assuage our sorrows. The 
amount of gifts was something enormous. 
One single city of the United States, 
Boston, with its environs, collected the 
sum of eight hundred thousand francs. 
The Worcester, a vessel laden with pro- 
visions, set sail for Havre, but on hearing 
of the conclusion of peace, the insurrec- 
tion, and the second siege of Paris, the 
American captain repaired to England, 
where the ship’s cargo was sold, and the 
amount distributed among those locali- 
ties in France which had suffered most. 
When this had been done, there still re- 
mained two thousand francs over, which 
the members of the Boston Committee 
offered to the Académie Francaise, to be 
added to the prize for virtue which was to 
be given that year. ‘ This gift,’ said the 
letter with which it was accompanied, ‘ is 
part of a subscription which represents 
all classes of the citizens of Boston, and 
is intended to express the sympathy and 
respect of the Americans for the courage, 
generosity, and disinterested devotion of 
the French during the siege of their capi- 
tal.’ 

“The Academy, in possession of this 
gift, deliberated as to whom the prize 
should be decreed, it being difficult to 
point out the most meritorious among so 
many admirable deeds. After having re- 
marked, not without pride, upon the equa- 
lity of patriotism, the Academy resolved 
to give to this prize the least personal and 
the most collective character possible. 

“*We have decreed it,’ said the Duc 
de Noailles, speaking for the Academy, 
‘to an entire body, as humble as it is 
useful, known and esteemed by every one, 
and which, in these unhappy times, has, 
by its devotedness, won for itself a veri- 
table glory: I allude to the Institute of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools.’ 

“After the Director of the Académie 
Francaise, in an eloquent speech had 
justified the decision, he added that 
‘this prize would be to the Institute as 
the Cross of Honor fastened to the flag 
of the regiment.’” 


*See Vie du Frire Philippe, p. 296. 
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Already had the Government of 
the National Defence perseveringly 
insisted upon Brother Philip’s ac- 
ceptance of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, the reward of the brave; 
but his humility led him to do all in 
his power to escape it, and he had 
already refused it four times in the 
course of thirty years. It was only 
when he was assured that it was not 
himself, but his Institute, that it was 
desired to decorate in the person 
of its Superior-General, that, sorely 
against his will, he ceased to resist. 
Dr. Ricord, in his quality of prin- 
cipal witness of the devotedness of 
the Brothers, was charged to attach 
the Cross of Honor to Brother 
Philip’s cassock, in the grande salle, 
or principal room, of the mother 
house. Never had the saintly Su- 
perior known a more embarrassing 
moment than this in all the course 
of his long life; and when he con- 
ducted Dr. Ricord to the door ot 
the house, he managed so effectively 
to conceal his new decoration that 
no one would have suspected its ex- 
istence. He never wore it after 
this occasion; and this Cross of 
Honor which he wished to hide 
from earth remains as a sort of 
mysterious remembrance. It has 
never been found again. 

Always. clear-sighted and well- 
informed, the Superior-General had 
been watching the approach of the 
insurrection of the 18th of March, 
and sent away the pupils of the 
Little and Great Novitiates, fore- 
seeing that Paris was about to fall 
into the power of the worst enemies 
of religion and civilization. The 
satanic character of the Commune 
declared itself in the words of Raoul 
Rigault, one of its chiefs, who 
said: “So long as there remains a 
single individual who pronounces 
the name of God, everything has 
yet to be done, and.there more 
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shooting will always be necessary.” 
The Commune began its work by 
beating down the cross on the 
church of S. Géneviéve, and put- 
ting the red flag in its place. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, at its 
hatred of the Christian Brothers— 
their Christianity being an unpar- 
donable crime. They were not 
even allowed to remove the wound- 
ed, who were left to die untended 
in the street, rather than that they 
should be succored by religious. 

Two decrees were passed, one 
putting the state in possession of 
all property, movable or otherwise, 
belonging to the religious commu- 
nities, and the other incorporating 
into the marching companies all 
valid citizens between nineteen and 
forty years of age. The Commune 
was returning to its traditions of 
93, “interrupted,” it was stated, 
“by the gth of Thermidor.” There 
were to be no more Christian 
schools; no more Christ; no more 
religion; no more works of piety, 
Catechism, First Communion, the 
Church—all these were proscribed, 
and none but atheists might keep 
a school. 

But we will give some extracts 
from a circular issued to his com- 
munity by the Superior on the 21st 
of June, 1872, in which he briefly 
notes down the events of these 
dreary days: 

“ The festival of Easter (April gth) was 
spent in anxiety, sadness, and mourning, 
for Monseigneur the Archbishop and 
several priests have been arrested as 
hostages. 

“ April roth: Some of our Brother Di- 
rectors were officially informed that my 
name had been placed on the proscrip- 
tion list, and that I should be arrested 
forthwith. Yielding, therefore, to the so- 
licitations of mv Brother Directors, and 
to the injunctions of our dear Brother As- 
sistants,I quitted Paris to visit our houses 
in the provinces. 

“On the 11th of April, towards ten 
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o'clock in the morning, a commissioner 
and delegate of the Commune, accom- 
panied by forty of the National Guard, 
surrounded the house, announcing that 
they had orders to take me away, and to 
search the establishment, Brother Calix- 
tus told. them that I was absent, and ac- 
companied them wherever they wished to 
go. They carried off the money that re- 
mained in the chest, as well as two cibo- 
ria, two chalices, and a pyx, after which 
they declared that, in default of finding 
the Superior, they were to jiead off the 
person who had been left there in his 
place. 

‘*The dear Brother Calixtus presented 
himself, and was ordered by the commis- 
sioner to follow him ; whereupon there 
ensued a scene which it would be impos- 
sible to describe. All the Brothers in- 
sisted on following our dear Brother As. 
sistant ; and some even of the National 
Guards were moved to tears. A crowd 
of people collected in the street, express- 
ing grief and indignation. The com- 
missioner then gave a promise that Bro 
ther Calixtus should not be detained a 
prisoner, at the same time bidding him 
get into a cab, which took him to the 
prefecture of police. There he was set 
at liberty, and returned to the mother- 
house. 

“From the roth to the 13th our Bro- 
thers of Montrouge, Belleville, and S. 
Nicolas were expelled, and lay teachers 
put in their place. On the 17th the house 
at Ménilmontant was searched at the very 
time that the Brothers were engaged with 
the classes; they were arrested, and de- 
tained prisoners until the 22d, during 
which time they were threatened and 
insulted in various ways, On the 18th a 
staff of military infirmiers was substituted 
for the Brothers in charge of the ambu- 
lance at Longchamps, and the Brother 
Assistants were officially informed that it 
was resolved upon to arrest the Brothers 
en masse, in order either to imprison 
them or to enrol them for military ser- 
vice. Thus they put soldiers with our 
sick, and intended to send us on the 
ramparts to defend the cause of our per- 
secutors, who were also the enemies of 
order and religion. It was a critical mo- 
ment, but Providence came to our aid in 
a particular manner. Many persons, sev- 
eral of whom were unknown tous, offered 
their assistance in contriving to send out 
of Paris those of our Brothers who were 
between nineteen and forty years of age, 
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and, thanks to God’s goodness and to 
this friendly aid, a certain number, by 
one means or another, daily effected their 
escape. 

“During the period between the roth 
of April and the 7th of May, all our free 
schools were successively closed, and the 
emigration of the Brothers continued. 
This, however, could not be completely 
accomplished; new orders, more and 
more suspicious and oppressive, having 
been issued by the Commune, an in- 
creasingly rigorous surveillance was 
kept up, and the Brother Director of S. 
Marguérite and two of his subordinates 
were arrested in their community. To- 
wards the 7th of May, from thirty to forty 
of the Brothers who were attempting to 
escape were also arrested, either at the 
railway stations or at the city gates, or 
even outside the ramparts. A few of 
these were released, but twenty-six were 
taken to the Conciérgerie, and from thence 
to Mazas, 

“Of all our establishments, one alone 
never ceased working, namely, that of S, 
Nicolas, Vaugirard, which, even when 
times were at their worst, numbered its 
thirty Brothers and three hundred pu- 
pils. 

“The projectiles of the besieging army 
having reached Longchamps, it was 
found necessary to remove further into 
the city the sick and wounded with which 
the ambulance was crowded. It was 
then that, on an order of the Committee 
of Public Health, our house was requisi- 
tioned by the Administration of the Press, 
who required there a hundred beds. It 
was arranged that the Brothers should 
undertake the attendance on the sick, but 
scarcely had they begun to organize the 
work before a new order arrived from the 
committee, forbidding any of the Brothers 
to remain in the house under pain of 
arrest and imprisonment. Our dear 
Brother Assistants therefore, with the 
others who until then had remained at 
the post of danger, as well as our sick 
and aged men, found themselves com- 
pelled to quit that home which could no 
longer, alas! be called the mother, but 
_the widowed, house, and, during five or 
six days, the abode of pain and death. 
The ambulance was established there 
under the direction of the Press, the ad- 
ministrators of which testified a kindly 
interest towards us, and we gladly ac- 
knowledge that to them we owe the pre- 
servation of our house, which, but for 
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them, would in all probability have been 
given up to the flames. 

‘*On Sunday, the 21st of May, there 
was no Mass in our deserted chapel, from 
whence the Blessed Sacrament had been 
removed the evening before. The perse- 
cution against us had reached its height, 
and also its term. That same day the 
besieging army forced the Gate of St. 
Cloud, and on the next, the 22d, took 
possession of our quarter, and put an 
end for us to the Reign of Terror. . . . 

“All this week was nothing but one 
sanguinary conflict; our mother-house 
was crowded with wounded to the number 
of six hundred ; a temporary building 
had also been erected within its precincts, 
to which were brought those who were 
slain in the neighborhood ; as many as 
eighty dead would sometimes be carried 
in at a time. On Wednesday, the 24th, 
however, the military authorities decided 
that the ambulance should be transferred 
back again to Longchamps, and that the 
Brothers should immediately be restored 
to the possession of the mother-house as 
well as of their other establishments. 
From that day a new order of things 
commenced for us, and with it the reflux 
into Paris of our emigrated Brothers. 

“But all were not able to return; 
some were prisoners at Mazas, Already, 
out of hatred to religion, the Commune 
had shot Monseigneur the Archbishop, 
the curé of the Madeleine, and several 
other priests, secular and regular, . . and 
they now proposed to shoot a// their pris- 
oners, and renew in 1871 the massacre 
of 1792. But again time failed them. 

“ The liberating army, like an irresisti- 
ble torrent, carried away the barricades, 
and the firing soon began around Mazas, 
whereupon the keepers of the prison 
seized the Communist director and locked 
him up, opening all the doors, and bring- 
ing down the captives—between four and 
five hundred in number—into the court, 
from whence they made their exit three 
by three. Our Brothers went out; but 
only to find themselves entangled in the 
lines of the Federals, and forced to work 
at the barricades, until night seemed to 
favor their escape. It was while he was 
thus employed that our dearest Brother 
Néomede-Justin, of Issy, was killed by 
the bursting of a shell.” 


During three days and nights the 
Brothers were the objects of the 
most active surveillance, and had 
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to watch their opportunity to re- 
cede from one barricade to another. 
In this way several managed to 
reach the mother-house on Friday, 
the 25th; others, on the two follow- 
ing days, but not all. ‘Tocontinue 
in the words of Brother Philip: 


“ On Whit-Sunday, towards one o'clock 
in the morning, all the insurgents were 
surrounded on the heights of Belleville, 
disarmed, chained five together, taken to 
La Roquette (the prison of the con- 
demned), and brought before a council 
of war. Our two Brothers, who had 
been also chained to three insurgents, 
were present at the interrogation of those 
who had preceded them, and at the exe- 
cution of sentence of death upon a large 
number. For the space of three hours 
they waited thus in the most anxious ex- 
pectation. When it was their turn to 
appear, they said that they were Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, just out of 
prison, but that for three days they had 
found it impossible to escape from the 
vigilant oppression of the insurgents. 
On ascertaining the truth of their state- 
ment, the council gave them a pass, and 
facilitated their return to the mother- 
house. 

‘They came back to us worn out and 
broken down by fatigue, as well as by 
all the terrible emotions they had under- 
gone, and blessing God for their wonder- 
ful preservation.” 


On hearing of the restoration of 
order the emigrated Brothers has- 
tened back to Paris, their venerable 
superior joining them at the mother- 
house on the evening of the goth of 
June. 

“Tt was,” writes Brother Philip, 
“the hour of Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, ... after which 
we sang the psalm, Ecce guam bonum, 

. and then I attempted to say a 
few words to our dearest Brothers, 
reunited once more, but I found it 
impossible, so great was my emo- 
tion.” 

When, during his absence, Bro- 
ther Philip had heard of the arrest 
of Brother Calixtus, he immediate- 
ly set out from Epernay, to give 
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himself up in the place of his friend ; 
but learning, at St. Denis, that he 
had been set at liberty, he proceed- 
ed to the visitation of other houses 
of his institute in the provinces, 
We can understand with what joy 
these two holy friends would meet 
again. 

After some great calamity has 
passed away, life, emerging from the 
regions of death, seems as it were 
to begin anew. Brother Philip, 
who regarded the misfortunes of 
France as a warning from God, in- 
vited all the members of his insti- 
tute to carry on their work with in- 
creased energy and devotion. From 
the beginning of the year 1872, as 
if he had had some presentiment 
of his approaching end, he gave 
more attention than ever to the 
perfecting of his “children,” and 
completed various little works of pie- 
ty which he thought might prove 
usefultothem. An illness which he 
had at this time he regarded as a 
first warning. The Archbishop of 
Paris, Mgr. Guibert, who had not 
then long succeeded his martyred 
predecessor, came at this time to 
visit the venerable Superior. 

Brother Philip presided at all the 
sittings of the general chapter which 
was assembled from the 12th of 
June, 1873, to the 2d of July. To- 
wards the conclusion of the last sit- 
ting, in reply to some respectful 
words which had been addressed to 
him, he answered: “My dearest 
Brothers, soon, yes, soon you will 
again assemble together, but I shall 
be no longer among you. I shall 
have had to render to God an ac- 
count of my administration.” It 
was with heavy hearts that the Bro- 
ther Assistants heard these words, 
while their Superior proceeded to 
consecrate the Institute to the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus. 

Our Holy Father Pius IX. had 
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for the heart of Brother Philip an 
unspeakable attraction. On the 
22d of October, 1873, the latter set 
out on his fifth journey to Rome. 
His first visit to the Eternal City 
was in 1859, when he was welcomed 
by the Pope with paternal affection. 
He was there again in 1862, for the 
canonization of the Martyrs of Ja- 
pan, when he had an opportunity 
of conversing with the bishops of 
many distant regions in which the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
were established. On this second 
occasion, the day after his arrival 
in Rome, he hastened to the Vatican 
and mingled with the crowd in the 
hall of audience; but the Pope 
having observed his name in the 
long list of the persons present, im- 
mediately sought with his eye the 
humble Superior, and, perceiving 
him far off in the last rank of the 
assembly, his Holiness, with that 
clear and sweet voice so well known 
to the faithful, said to him, PAz/ip, 
where shall we find bread enough for 
all this multitude? (S. John vi. 5), 
and bade him come near. Brother 
Philip, confused at so great a mark 
of attention, approached, and, kneel- 
ing: before the Holy Father, pre- 
sented the filial offering of which 
he was the bearer on the part of his 
Institute. He made his third jour- 
ney to Rome in 1867, to be present 
at the eighteenth centenary anni- 
versary of the Martyrdom of the 
Apostles SS. Peter and Paul. On 
seeing him, the Pope said, “ Here 
is Brother Philip, whose name is 
known in all the world,” 

“It will soon be so at Madagas- 
car, Most Holy Father,” answered 
Brother Philip, smiling, “as we are 
just now establishing ourselves 
there.” 

In 1869, about the time of the 
opening ofthe Vatican Council, the 
Superior-General was again at 
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Rome. True as the needle to the 
magnet was his loyal heart to the 
Vicar of Christ; and yet once more 
must the veteran soldier look upon 
the face of his chief before laying 
down his arms and receiving his 
crown. He took his fifth and last 
journey to the city of Peter in 
1872, accompanied by Brother Fir- 
minien. Of this last visit, which 
especially concerned the beatifica- 
tion of the founder of his Institute, 
as well as of the preceding ones, 
full particulars are given in the 
work of M. Poujoulat. The Pope 
received Brother Philip to private 
as well as to public audiences, ask- 
ing many questions and conversing 
with interest upon the details of the 
various works in which the order 
was engaged. On the Festival of 
All Saints, more than a hundred of 
the Brothers being assembled with 
their Superior-General in the throne- 
room at the Vatican, the Pope en- 
tered, preceded by his court, and 
attended by five cardinals, numer- 
ous bishops, and other ecclesiastics, 
for the reading of the decree refer- 
ring to the beatification of the ven- 
erable De la Salle. When a few 
lines had been read, His Holiness 
said to one of the prelates, “ Do not 
allow Brother Philip to continue 
kneeling ; the brave old man must 
be fatigued.” 

The reading being ended, Bro- 
ther Philip was invited to approach 
the Holy Father, to whom he made 
an address of thanks for the pro- 
gress of his founder’s cause, con- 
cluding with the following words : 
“With regard to our devotion to 
the Holy Church, to this ever-cele- 
brated chair of Peter, and to the 
illustrious and infallible Pontiff who 
occupies it so gloriously, it will be 
the same all the days of our life; 
and, moreover, we shall never cease, 
Most Holy Father, to offer to God 
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our most fervent prayers that he 
will speedily put an end to the ca- 
lamities which afflict so profoundly 
the paternal heart of Your Blessed- 
ness, ... praying Your Blessedness 
to be pleased to bestow your holy 
benediction upon him who has at 
this moment the exceeding happi- 
ness of kneeling at your feet, and 
also upon all the other children of 
the venerable De la Salle.” 

Copies of the decree were then 
distributed amongst those present, 
the original manuscript, which was 
presented to the Superior, being now 
in the archives of the Régime. The 
Pope addressed his answer directly 
to his “dearest son, Brother Philip,” 
as if to testify his esteem not only 
for the Institute but for the man. 
Immediately after the closing of 
the audience, the Pope despatched 
messengers tothe Palazzo Poli with 
two immense baskets full of various 
kinds of pastry, etc., saying, “ Bro- 
ther Philip must assemble the Bro- 
thers to-day for a little family feast, 
and I wish to regale them”; and 
when afterwards the Superior ex- 
pressed his thanks for this paternal 
mark of attention, the Holy Father 
answered : “ Some good nuns thought 
of the Pope, and the Pope thought 
of Brother Philip.” 

On his return from this last jour- 
ney to Rome, the Superior reached 
Paris at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, was present at Mass in the 
mother-house at eight, and half an 
hour later was seated at his bureau 
as usual in the Salle du Régime, as 
if he had never quitted his place. 
The longest life is short; but what 
can be done by a man who never 
wastes a moment of his time is 
something prodigious. One result 
of this unceasing activity on the 
part of Brother Philip was the fact 
that, having found 2,300 Brothers 
and 143,000 pupils when he was 
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placed at the head of the Institute, 
he left 10,000 of the former engag- 
ed in the education of 400,000 
youths and children. He was a 
man of study, prayer, and action; 
no one could be more humble than 


_he, nor yet more qualified to gov- 


ern. He listened patiently to ar- 
guments and suggestions, but, when 
his resolution was once taken, he 
adhered to it. He spoke little, 
having neither taste nor time for 
much talking, but what he said was 
always to the point, the right thing 
at the right time, and the truth on 
every question. His correspond- 
ence was a reflection of himself, 
his letters containing just so many 
syllables as were sufficient to ex- 
press his meaning: with him, a let- 
ter was an action. He was at the 
same time the most devout of re- 
ligious and the most assiduous of 
workers; severe to himself, and 
never accepting the little indulgen- 
ces which others would fain have 
mingled with the hardness of his 
life. The Abbé Roche mentions 
that on one occasion Brother 
Philip, arriving in a little town of 
Cantal after forty hours of travel- 
ling, had one hour to rest. Being 
shown the way to the house of the 
Brothers, he found them assembled 
in the chapel, where he remained 
until the prayers were over. Then, 
after exchanging greetings with 
them, and taking a morsel of bread 
moistened with wine and water, he 
resumed his journey. There are 
few communities of his Institute in 
France which he did not visit, and 
in all these his presence left an 
abiding remembrance. 

The art of ruling presupposes a 
knowledge of men. Under his sim- 
ple and modest exterior, Brother 
Philip had a keen penetration; he 
very quickly formed his judgment 
of what a man was and what were 
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his capabilities, and there could be 
no better proof that he chose his 
instruments wisely than the fact 
that all his establishments have 
succeeded ; not that he always al- 
lowed human prudence to have 
much voice in his undertakings, 
as he frequently preferred to leave 
much to Providence. His look 
and manner were reserved, almost 
cold, but in his heart were depths 
of real tenderness and feeling. He 
allowed no recreation to his fully 
occupied existence except indeed 
his one refreshment and rest, which 
was in attending the services at the 
chapel; and his great enjoyment, 
the beauty of the ceremonies and 
the grand and ancient music of the 
church. He never failed to bestow 
the most particular attention on 
every detail of the procession on 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, and 
took an especial delight in being 
present at the First Communion of 
the pupils. For this great act of 
the Christian life he recommended 
a long and serious preparation, and 
wrote a manual with this intent, 
entitled Zhe Young Communicant. 

He excelled in the art of solving 
difficulties, not by having recourse 
to human wisdom, but by imploring 
light and guidance from above. 
To overcome obstacles, he prayed; 
he did the same to lead his enemies 
to a better mind; and against their 
decisions, again he armed himself 
with prayer. 

The municipal council of Cha- 
lons had, in 1863, suppressed the 
Christian schools in that town. 
Brother Philip repaired thither on 
the 2d of May. The mayor gave 
notice that the council would as- 
semble on the following day. The 
Superior was suffering from acute 
rheumatism, but would not accept 
anything but the regulation supper 
of the Brothers, who made him a 
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bed in the parlor. The nexi morn- 
ing, at four o’clock, when the 
community had risen, they found 
Brother Philip kneeling on the 
pavement of the chapel, and it 
was observed that his bed had 
not been touched. He had pass- 
ed the night in prayer before the 
Tabernacle. At six o’clock he at- 
tended Mass with his foot bound 
up in linen. On the evening of 
the same day the municipal coun- 
cil, annulling its decision of the pre- 
ceding year, permitted the re-estab- 
lishment of the Christian Schools 
in Chalons. The Superior had not 
prayed in vain. 

One of his principal cares was 
always the reinforcement of his 
Institute, and it was with exceed- 
ing happiness that, on the 7th of 
December, 1873, he presided at 
the reception of fifty-four postu- 
lants. 

It was not without apprehension 
that the Brothers had seen their 
venerated Superior, at eighty-one 
years of age, undertake his last 
journey to Rome, but after his 
return his activity was unabated, 
and he did not in any way dimin- 
ish his daily amount of work. On 
the 3oth of December, having re- 
turned to the mother-house in the 
evening from a visit to Passy, he 
was indisposed, but rose the next 
morning at the hour of the com- 
munity. After Mass he was seized 
with a shivering ; he repaired, how- 
ever, to the Salle du Régime, where 
deputations from the three estab- 
lishments of S. Nicolas were wait- 
ing to offer him their respectful 
greetings for the New Year. On 
receiving their addresses he an- 
swered, in a weak and failing 
voice: “My dearest children, I 
thank you for your kindness in 
coming so early to wish me a 
happy New Year; perhaps I shall 
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not see its close. I am touched 
by the sentiments you have so well 
expressed, but, for my own part, 
there is but one thing that I de- 
sire, and that is, that you should 
go on increasing in virtue.” After 
a few more words of paternal coun- 
sel, he bade them adieu. 

The exchange of good wishes 
between himself and the commu- 
nity was not without sadness. On 
the rst of January he made a great 
effort to go to the chapel, where he 
heard Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion. ‘This was the last time 
that he appeared amid the assem- 
bled Brothers; his weakness was 
extreme, and his prayers were ac- 
companied by evident suffering. 
From the chapel the Superior went 
to his bed, from which he was to 
arise no more. On the 6th of Jan- 
uary, the Feast of the Epiphany, 
he received the last sacraments, 
while the Brother Assistants were 
prostrate around his bed, weeping 
and praying. One who appeared 
more broken down with sorrow 
than the rest was Brother Calixtus, 
the old and most intimately be- 
loved friend of the dying Superior. 
The Apostolic Benediction solici- 
ted by Brother Floride at four 
o’clock arrived at six, but Brother 
Philip, having fallen into a profound 
slumber, was not aware of it until 
past midnight. The morning pray- 
ers were being said in a low voice 
in his cell, it not being known 
whether he was unconscious or 
not, but the Brother who presided 
having, through distraction, begun 
the Angelus instead of the ALemo- 
rare, the dying man gave a sign to 
show that he was making a mistake. 

There is a little versicle and re- 
sponse particularly dear to the 
dying members of the Institute: 
“ May Jesus live within our hearts !” 
to which the answer is, “ For ever.” 
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It is, as it were, their watchword 
on the threshold of eternity. On 
the morning of the 7th of January, 
Brother Irlide, assistant, bending 
over the Superior, pronounced the 
words of Jesus on the Cross: “ Fa- 
ther, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit,” adding, “May Jesus live 
within our hearts.” Brother Philip, 
like a faithful soldier, ever ready 
with the countersign, attempted to 
utter the answer “ For ever,”’ but in 
the effort his soul passed away. 
The community being then assem- 
bled in the chapel for the recitation 
of the Rosary, at once commenced 
the De profundis. ‘The Institute 
had lost its father and head. 

The death of Brother Philip pro- 
duced a profound impression. ‘I’o- 
gether with the sense of a great 
loss, a feeling of admiration for the 
great qualities of the departed, and 
gratitude for the immense services 
he had rendered to his country- 
men, burst forth from all ranks of 
society. ‘lhe working-classes more 
especially felt keenly how true a 
friend they had lost, and the an- 
nouncement, “Brother Philip is 
dead,” plunged every heart into 
mourning. From the moment of 
his death the cell of the Superior 
was constantly filled by the novices, 
who in successive companies re- 
cited the Office of the Dead. In 
the evening, the body was removed 
into the Chamber of Relics, which 
had been transformed into a cha- 
pelle ardente, or lighted chapel, and 
there in the course of two days 
more than ten thousand persons 
came to pay their respects and to 
pray by the dead. On the Friday 
evening the remains were enclosed 
in ac ffin, which was covered with 
garlands and bouquets which had 
been brought, a tall palm being 
placed at the top; and on Satur- 
day morning it was transferred to 
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the chapel, where the sorrowing 
community had assembled, and 
where a Low Mass of requiem was 
said by the Reverend Almoner, the 
Abbé Roche. 

But another kind of funeral was 
awaiting the humble religious. The 
Institute, in accordance with its 
rules, had ordered merely a funeral 
of the seventh class; but France, 
true to herself, was about to honor 
her benefactor with triumphant ob- 
sequies. The coffin, taken out of 
the mother-house at a quarter past 
seven, and placed upon a bier used 
for the poorest of the people, was 
borne to the church of S. Sulpice, 
through silent and respectful multi- 
tudes, and placed upon trestles, sur- 
rounded by lighted tapers, in the 
nave. A white cross on a black 
ground behind the high altar com- 
posed all the funeral decoration of 
the church. But a splendor of its 
own was attached to this poverty 
and simplicity, contrasted as it was 
with the vast assemblage present, 
among whom were two cardinals, 
several bishops, and many of the 
most important personages of the 
church and state. There were the 
representatives of all the parishes 
of Paris, and of all the religious or- 
ders, as well as of the public admin- 
istration. Not the smallest space 
remained unoccupied in the vast 
church; and, when it was found 
necessary to close the doors, more 
than ten thousand persons remain- 
edin the Place St. Sulpice. Car- 
dinal Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, 
gave the absolution, and M. Buffet, 
President of the National Assem- 
bly, threw the first holy water on 
the coffin. 

“On both sides of the streets,” 
Writes an eye-witness, “the crowd 
formed a compact mass; the men 
uncovered, and the women crossing 
themselves, as the body of the ven- 
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erated Superior passed by. Long 
lines of children conducted by the 
Brothers marched continuously on 
each side. In the course of the 
progress to the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, ten thousand pupils of the 
Christian Brothers, school by school 
taking its turn, joined without fa- 
tigue in the procession.” 

Paris, this city so wonderful in 
its contrasts—in the brightness of 
its lights and the depths of its 
shadows—is more Christian than 
men are apt to suppose. Out of 
this Paris no less than forty thou- 
sand persons attended the remains 
of Brother Philip to the grave, and 
many were the tears of heartfelt 
sorrow which mingled with the last 
prayers at the brink of that vault 
where he was laid, the place of 
burial reserved for the Superiors of 
hisorder. On the day of the funeral 
itself, the memory of Brother Philip 
received from Cardinal Guibert, in 
his circular letter addressed to the 
venerable curé of S. Sulpice, a tes- 
timony which will remain as a page 
in the history of the church of 
Paris. 

And it was not Paris only, but 
France, which paid its homage to 
the memory of Brother Philip. ‘The 
whole French episcopate testified 
its regard for him by requiem 
Masses on his behalf, by solemn 
services, funeral orations, allocu- 
tions, or circular letters. Nor was 
this religious mourning limited to 
France: it was expressed in all the 
lands where the Christian Schools 
have been founded, so that through- 
out the world honor has been done 
to him who never sought it, but who, 
on the contrary, shrank from ce- 
lebrity, feared the praise of man, 
and singly and simply did all for 
God. 

As the crown and completion of 
all other witness to the merits of 
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the departed Superior, the Brothers 
received in answer to the letter an- 
nouncing their bereavement a Brief 
from our Holy Father Pius IX., 
most honorable to the departed, 
and for themselves full of sympa- 
thy and consolation. 

Five months after the death of 
Brother Philip, the venerable Broth- 
er Calixtus, who had for sixty-four 
years been his dearest friend, and 
who was chosen as Superior-Gen- 
eral in his place, followed him to 
the grave. 

His present successor is Brother 
Jean-Olympe, an excellent and 
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devoted religious, who, at the 
time we write, has just returned 
from Rome, where with four of the 
Brother Assistants he has been wel- 
comed by the Holy Father with 
marks of particular regard. We 
conclude our sketch in the words 
of M. Poujoulat, the admirable 
writer already so often quoted: 
“The undying remembrance of 
Brother Philip will remain a mo- 
tive power for his Institute, an ef- 
fective weapon in time of conflict, 
an incitement to perseverance in 
well-doing, to the love of God, our 
neighbor, and our duty.” 
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WHEN the wide earth seems cold and dim around me, 
And even the sunshine is a mocking thing ; 
When the deep sorrow of my soul hath bound me, 
As the gloom swept from a dark angel’s wing; 
When faces, dearer to my soul than being, 
Like shadows faint and frozen past me flee, 
I turn to thee—Almighty and all-ceeing 
God of the universe !—I turn to thee ! 


When in my chamber, lone and lowly kneeling, 
I pour before thee thoughts that inly burn ; 
I lay before thy shrine that wealth of feeling 
Whose ashes sleep in my heart’s funeral urn: 
I pray thee, in a mercy yet untasted, 
To raise my spirit from its dark despair ; 
To give back prospects crushed, and genius wasted, 
That have no memory save in that wild prayer. 


It may not be! 


O Father ! high and holy, 


Not thus thy chosen bow before thy shrine ; 
But with submission, beautiful and lowly, 
Asking no boon save through thy will divine ; 
Bearing with faith the Saviour’s cross of sorrow, 
Filling his bleeding wounds with tears of balm, 
Seeking his cankering crown of thorns to borrow— 
To make them worthy of the pilgrim’s palm. 
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THE ROMAN RITUAL AND ITS CHANT 
COMPARED WITH THE WORKS OF MODERN MUSIC. 


IIl.—CONTINUED. 


RESPECTIVE AUTHORITY, ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND MORAL, 

NATURAL religion attaches the 
idea of authority to God. God is 
King, “ Dominus Exercituum,” the 
Lord of Hosts, the one supreme 
absoiute source of all power and 
authority. Moreover, society im- 
plies authority, in order that it may 
exist. In social life there cannot 
be discordant purposes and inde- 
pendent wills. Now, God called 
all created society into being out 
of nothing, and through the princi- 
ple of authority and subjugation of 
the will maintains his work in love, 
happiness, and mutual concord. 
And in the scheme of redemption 
he has sent his church, a working 
society upon earth, to heal by her 
sweet and divine yoke of a lawful 
authority the social anarchies and 
disorders of a fallen race. In the 
church, then, as sent by him who 
is the absolute source of authority 
and order, governed by him, and in 
continual correspondence with him 
through prayer, we expect to find 
all her important elements and 
modes of acting upon, and of deal- 
ing with, mankind under the direc- 
tion of the principle of authority ; 
and since God declares of himself 
that he is a God of order, and the 
“author, not cf confusion, but of 
peace in the churches ” (1 Cor. xiv. 
33), we conclude that God will con- 
template sacred song in the Chris- 
tian Church as subject to the prin- 
ciple of authority, as an instrument 


placed by himself at the disposal 
of the church for carrying out her 
divine work, and as such to be 
used, under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the authority which governs 
her. 

To put, then, what is meant by 
the claim about to be made that 
the Ritual or Gregorian Chant pos- 
sesses this authority, in its true light, 
it would be a misconception to 
suppose that the notion of a positive 
authority is identical with that of 
absolute monopoly. The positive 
authority of the chant of the Ritual 
by no means implies that the use 
of modern music cannot, under 
certain conditions, enjoy a just 
toleration, as will be plain from an 
instance. The sick man who is 
slowly recovering from a severe 
disease may be fully aware of the 
positive authority which his physi- 
cian has for many reasons attached 
to a particular rule of diet, and may 
yet have the permission occasional- 
ly to deviate from it. But now, if 
it be asked, what is this authority 
which is claimed for the Roman 
Ritual chant-books? it may be re- 
plied, if a spectator, at a review of 
British military, were to ask what 
authority the infantry regiments 
had for wearing red coats, he, I 
suppose, would be answered at once, 
that in a disciplined army the regi- 
mental uniform could not be other- 
wise than authorized. In the same 
manner, in an organized state of 
society so perfect as that of the 
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Catholic Church, the mere existence 
of such song-books as the Gradual 
and Antiphonary, and their im- 
memorial use in connection with 
the Missal and Breviary, necessari- 
ly implies their authority. It would 
be in place here, if space permitted, 
to cite the various archiepiscopal 
and episcopal synods that have 
made these or similar song-books 
the subjects of their legislation, 
providing, down to the minutest de- 
tails, for the different questions 
which might be liable to arise out 
of their use. But it may here suf- 
fice to refer to the fact, not perhaps 
sufficiently known, that the whole 
of the Roman Liturgy, the entire 
Breviary, the whole of the Missal, 
except the few parts which the cele- 
brant himself recites in an under- 
tone of voice at the altar, has its 
proper notation in music, which 
every efficient choir-singer and 
celebrant priest is required to know, 
as the necessary accompaniment of 
his functions. 

The authority, therefore, of the 
Ritual chant is to a considerable 
extent identified with that of the 
Ritual itself in the character of the 
authorized form of its solemn cele- 
bration. No other music has been 
at any time published by the church. 
No other is co-extensive with the 
Ritual; and the use, therefore, of 
any other, however permissible it 
may have become through force of, 
circumstances, can only be regard- 
ea as a deyiation from perfect Ritual 
rule. 

That such was the view of the 
fathers of the Council of Trent is 
evident from the fact, that.they se- 
riously debated whether it might 
not be advisable to put an end to 
the scandalous musical excesses 
that had found their way into the 
church through the partial aban- 
donment of the Ritual chant, by 
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rendering it henceforth imperative. 
But though this measure was vehe- 
mently urged by more than one fa- 
ther as the best remedy for the evil 
complained of, still the fathers of 
the council at length declined to 
pass the decree. They seemed to 
have judged it to be on the whole 
wiser to leave the Ritual chant to its 
claims as the acknowledged and 
authorized song of the Liturgy, and 
to have thought that the remedy 
required was rather to be sought 
for in prayer to God to give his 
people a better and more sober 
mind than in a severe and peremp- 
tory legislation, which might end in 
provoking the further and worse 
evil of a more formal and open 
disobedience. 

But to return to the subject of 
the positive ecclesiastical authority 
of the Ritual chant-books. ‘The 
truth and the reason of this autho- 
rity appear at once, on reflecting 
how impossible it is that a kingdom 
directed by the Spirit of God, un- 
der the government of a divinely 
founded hierarchy, should employ 
sacred song to the extent which the 
Catholic Church does, without a 
sanctioned and authenticated form 
of it. That this form should be 
absolutely imperative, to the rigid 
exclusion of every other, could 
occur to no one to maintain. But 
still, without an acknowledged body 
and form of song, of such indisput- 
able‘ authority as to claim the will- 
ing confidence of those whose call- 
ing is with sacred song, its efficacy 
is certainly lamed and its mission 
impeded. Men that have work to 
do in God’s vineyard require to 
know not merely the general truth 
that what they are engaged with is 
in the main good, but they also 
desire to know that the blessing of 
God is with the manner of their 
work, and the means they employ. 
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Now, such confidence nothing but 
an authorized body of song can 
supply. 

For what reason do we trust the 
church in her definitions of faith ? 
Because we feel our own weakness ; 
because we feel how impossible it 
is for the mind to repose on its own 
conclusions. We know, from a 
voice that speaks from within the 
heart, that our heavenly Father 
could not have given a revelation 
without the conditions necessary to 
fit it to meet our wants. And be- 
cause we feel the need of a positive 
authority in matters of faith, we 
believe it to have been given, and 
that the Catholic Church is the 
depository of it, as alone possess- 
ing the satisfactory credentials. 
Now, although it may be true that 
an equal need for a positive autho- 
rity in matters of song cannot be 
asserted, yet if ecclesiastical music 
do really possess those many heal- 
ing virtues which at once betoken 
its divine origin and heavenly mis- 
sion, it may be asked, is it a wise, 
is it a self-distrusting, is it a pious 
course for each individual to 
imagine himself free from such an 
authority? Is it not rather true 
that, in proportion as his sense of 
the heavenly mission of the ecclesi- 
astical chant deepens, the more 
vivid will become his perception of 
the need of an express living au- 
thority to which the individual can 
commit himself, in perfect confi- 
dence that that song which a divine- 
ly directed hierarchy shall put forth 
and acknowledge as their own work, 
will be sure to carry along with it 
the blessing of God upon its use. 

I do not see how a reasonable 
person can refuse to admit that 
such is the positive authority at- 
taching to the liturgical song-books, 
and that it is to the devout and 
skilful use of these books by her 
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own priests, cantors, and devout 
people, that the church mainly 
looks for the fulfilment of the di- 
vine idea with respect to sacred 
music. How otherwise will you 
account for their existence? to 
what purpose has the wisdom of 
saints who contributed and collect- 
ed their contents been exerted? 
Why has the church not let the 
Gregorian system of music alone, 
as she has the modern? why has 
she formed a complete system and 
body of song in the one, and not in 
the other, if her work, when com- 
plete, has no positive authority? 
Or will the advocate of modern 
art say, that this her work is defec- 
tive and superannuated ; and that 
it is time it should be locked up, 
out of the way, in collections of an- 
tiquities, and cease to be an offence 
to ears polite? Yet, if such be the 
case, an abrogation is not to be 
presumed; it must be proved. But 
the fact is, that the Council of 
Trent caused the song-books to be 
reissued, and directed the eccle- 
siastical chant to be taught in the 
seminaries of the clergy.* And 
when those very canonized saints, 
of whose conditional approbation 
of the use of modern art so very 
much is made, came to the dignity 
of obtaining a record in the church’s 
song of her warriors departed, here 
was surely a fit occasion, if, indeed 
the church had abandoned her 
former song, and disembarrassed 
herself of its defective scale and 
wearisome monotony, to call for 


*“* Forma erigendi seminarium clericorum :’’"— 
** Ut vero in eadem disciplina ecclesiastica commo- 
dius instituantur, tonsura statim atque habitu 
clericali semper utentur ; grammatices, cantus com- 
puti ecclesiastici, aliarumque bonarum artium dis- 
ciplinam discent,” etce.—Concilium Tridentinum : 
Sessio xx. de Reform. c. 18. 

[In the letters of the Holy Father Pius IX. estab- 
lishing the Seminario Pio, he ordered that the stu- 
dents should be taught Gregorian Chant, and no 
other. “Cantus Gregorianus, omm alio rejecto, 
tradetur.”—Ep, C. W. 
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the charms of modern art, that at 
least it might be identified with its 
votaries. Yet with this very natu- 
ral supposition contrast the fact 
that the Ritual chant and its singers 
continue year by year to hand on 
the memory of the virtues of S., 
Philip Neri and S. Charles Borro- 
meo; while for these, its supposed 
patrons, modern art has not even a 
little memorial. To the Ritual 
song it leaves what would seem to 
be to itself the unwelcome task of 
keeping up the record of their sanc- 
tity and their example. 

Nor do I see to what purpose a 
reference can be made to the anec- 
dote of Pope Marcellus’ approba- 
tion of Palestrina’s composition, 
since named Missa Pape Marceili, 
with the view to establish an au- 
ithority for the system of modern 
music; for the idea of deviation 
from the order of the Ritual chant 
once admitted to toleration, no- 
thing can be more natural than that 
a pontiff, equally with any other 
person, might come to express his 
very high commendation of a par- 
ticular composition. And if we al- 
low that such a commendation is 
not without its weight, it would 
surely be a violent inference, singu- 
larly betraying the absence of bet- 
ter argument, if an instance of such 
approbation of a particular work 
were to be claimed as an ex cathedra 
legislative authorization of a whole 
system of music to which it cannot 
be said to belong.* For it should 
not be forgotten that Palestrina’s 
music is essentially different from 
the existing system of modern art, 
inasmuch as his works are either 
mere harmonies upon the Canto 
Fermo, or else consist of themes 


*The approbation of the Missa Papz Marcelli 


was based upon the fact that the music most nearly * 


approached in gravity to the ecclesiastical song, 
not that it was better. 
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borrowed from it, which frequently 
preserve that distinct tonality of 
the modes of the ecclesiastical 
chant which modern art has quite 
abandoned. 

It has been objected, “that an 
assertion that the church, does not 
authorize the use of modern har 
mony, because she has not herself 
furnished her children with any in- 
dividual compositions, is about as 
reasonable a conclusion as the no- 
tion that she does not authorize 
and sanction sermons, because their 
composition is left to the judgment, 
good or bad, of private clergymen.” 
But the objection fails, as there is a 
total want of parity between the 
office of singer and preacher. ‘The 
preacher passes through a long 
course of training to the state of 
priesthood, before he receives a li- 
cense to preach; and every person 
in the church who has the license 
to preach, is to be presumed to be 
duly qualified both to make known 
the divine law and recommend it 
by his words and example. ‘This is 
not the case with the singer, who is 
not necessarily even in the minor 
orders, and whose duty is merely 
to sing what is placed before him 
correctly and with feeling. If the 
education of the priests were left to 
the same hazard and caprice that 
would seem to be desired for the 
choice of music for the church, it 
is easy to imagine the result. But 
very far from this, the most thought- 
ful care is bestowed by the church 
on the training of her future minis- 
ters: obliged to fixed and unalter- 
able dogmas of the faith, versed in 
one sacred volume, bound to one 
uniform office of daily prayer and 
pious reading, trained in an almost 
uniform system of studies and ex- 
ternal discipline, the preacher 
comes forth the living organ of a 
divine system, fitted to be the 
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spokesman of a kingdom that is 
endowed with the power of draw- 
ing its manifold materials to a con- 
cordant and coherent system, and 
moulding multiform and _ varied 
minds to a unity of type and con- 
sistency of action, “Such was the 
strict subordination of the Catholic 
Church,” says the historian Gibbon 
(Hist., ch. xx.), “that the same 
concerted sounds might issue at 
once from a hundred pulpits of 
Italy or Egypt, if they were tuned 
by the master hand of the Roman 
or Alexandrian primate.” Carry the 
same principle of system and or- 
der into the song of the church, 
and it will be found impossible 
to stop short of the Ritual chant- 
books. 

2. With regard to the moral au- 
thority of the chant: moral author- 
ity, in the legislation of the church, 
is ever a necessary companion of 
any act of her legislative authority. 
We should not, however, overlook 
what seems to be a distinct element 
of moral authority, in the historical 
connection of the Ritual chant with 
the generations now past and gone 
to their rest. It was their song, the 
song of saints long ago departed. 
It is the song which S. Augustine 
sang, and which drew forth his 
tears: “Quantum flevi in hymnis 
et canticis, suave sonantis ecclesiz 
tue vocibus commotus acriter; 
voces ille influebant auribus meis, 
et eliquebatur veritas tua in cor 
meum, et ex ea zstuabat. Inde 
affectus pietatis, et currebant lacry- 
mz, et bene mihi erat cum illis”— 
“How often have these sacred 
hymns and songs moved me to 
tears, as I have been carried away 
with the sweetly musical voices of 
thy church. How these sounds 
used to steal upon my ear, and thy 
truth to pour itself into my heart, 
which felt as if it were set on fire! 


Then would come tender feelings 
of devotion, my tears would flow, 
and I felt that all was then well 
with me” (Confess. lib. vi. cap. 6). 
It was the song of S. Augustine, 
the apostle of Saxon England, of 
S. Stephen the Cistercian, and of 
all the holy warriors of our Isle of 
Saints. Nor is it only the song 
which the saints sang, but it is the 
song that sings of the saints—the 
only song which cares to pour the 
sweet odor of their memory over 
the year, or to spread around them 
its melodious incense, as they too 
surround the throne of their Lord 
and King. 

Again: a moral authority at- 
taches to the Roman Ritual chant 
in the very name Gregorian, by 
which it is so generally known. S. 
Gregory was the first to collect it 
from the floating tradition in which 
it existed in the church, and to 
digest it into that body of annual 
song for the celebration of the 
Ritual which has come down to us. 
This work came to be called after 
him, Cantus Gregorianus, and forms 
at this day the substance of the 
Roman chant-bodks, enriched and 
added to by the new offices and 
Masses that have since then been 
incorporated in the Ritual. No- 
thing is known with any positive 
historical certainty as to the au- 
thorship of the several pieces in the 
song-books; but as to the main 
fact, that the music of the Ritual is 
the work of the greatest saints of 
the church—of the Popes Leo, Da- 
masus, Gelasius, and S. Gregory 
himself—of many holy monks in 
the retirement of their cloisters— 
history leaves no doubt. This fact, 
then, is beyond dispute: that the 
Roman Ritual chant, which the 
present inquiry concerns, is the 
creation of the saints of the Roman 
Church, for the decorum and 
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solemnity of the public celebration 
of the Liturgy. 

And now, to come to the com- 
parison: if to the adequate realiza- 
tion of the divine idea of sacred 
song, as an instrument placed at 
the disposal of the church, to aid in 
carrying out her work of sanctifi- 
cation and instruction, the notion 
of a definite authority, both defin- 
ing what it should be, and prescrib- 
ing and regulating the manner of 
its use, necessarily belongs, the 
conclusion I think is that this au- 
thority is found attaching itself to 
the Ritual chant; and, from the 
nature of the case, it is incapable 
of attaching itself to the works of 
modern music. First, because it 
would seem to be an inseparable 
principle as regards their usé, that 
every individual must be at liberty 
to ask for or to demand their em- 
ployment according to his own 
pleasure; and secondly, because a 
positive authority can attach to 
that alone which exists in a definite 
and tangible shape, which is far 
from being the case with the works 
of modern music. They not only 
do not form a definite collection, 
but, such as they are, are subject to 
perpetual change—that which is on 
the surface to-day and admired, be- 
ing to-morrow nauseated and con- 
demned; and hence there is no 
resting point whatever in them for 
the idea of a positive authority. 

And as regards the comparison 
on the score of moral authority, 
the attempt to draw it will, I fear, 
touch upon delicate ground ; for, 
to confess the honest truth, it can- 
not be drawn without bringing to 
light the degeneracy of our popular 
ideas respecting sacred music. Who 
is there who seriously thinks of 
claiming for the works of modern 
music any connection with the 
saints, past or present? or who is 
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there who either cares to ask for 
or to attribute any character of 
sanctity to its authors? or would 
even be likely to think very much 
the more highly of the music if the 
fact of its saintly origin could be 
established? And what kind of 
persons, for the most part, have its 
authors been? Mozart died reject- 
ing the last sacraments; Beethoven 
is supposed by his German biogra- 
pher, Schindler, to have been a 
pantheist during the greater part 
of his life; Rink was a Protestant; 
Mendelssohn a Jew, who cared 
very little for his Jewish faith ; and 
the different maestri di capella who 
have been throughout Europe the 
chief composers of .these works, 
were, for the most part, also the 
directors of the theatres and opera- 
houses of their royal patrons. 

But enough has been said to 
make it evident upon how different 
a footing the chant of the Ritual 
and the works of modern art re- 
spectively stand, as regards moral 
and ecclesiastical authority. 


RESPECTIVE CLAIM TO THE COMPLETENESS 
AND ORDER OF A SYSTEM. 

The idea of a God Incarnate, 
manifesting himself in the nature 
of man on earth, necessarily con- 
tains the idea of a system and order 
displayed in his works. All appa- 
rent system, it is true, does not 
necessarily imply God as its au- 
thor; but absence of system and 
its consequence, positive confusion 
and disorder, is undeniably a sign 
that the mind of the Almighty is 
not there. If, then, the Catholic 
Church be the kingdom of God 
Incarnate, and the abiding-place of 
his Spirit, it follows that her song is 
a system, if God is at all to acknow- 
ledge it in any respect of his own. 
But the idea of system leads at once 
tothe Ritual song-books. Modern 
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art has not as yet furnished even 
the necessary materials out of 
which to construct a system, not to 
speak of the hopelessness of form- 
ing one, when the materials should 
exist. Do but remove the Ritual 
chant from the church, and you re- 
move a wonderful and perfect sys- 
tem, which an order-loving mind 
takes pleasure in contemplating— 
one that moves with the ecclesiasti- 
cal year, that accompanies the Re- 
deemer from the annunciation of 
his advent, the Ave Maria of his 
coming in the flesh, to his birth, 
his circumcision, his manifestation 
to the Gentiles, his presentation 
and discourse with the learned doc- 
tors in the Temple, his miraculous 
fast in the companionship of the 
wild beasts in the wilderness, his 
last entry into his own city, his 
betrayal, his institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, his agony in the garden, 
his death upon the cross, his resur- 
rection from the dead, his ascension 
into heaven—a system of song 
which places around him, as jewels 
in a crown, his chosen and sainted 
servants, as the stars which God 
set in the firmament of heaven to 
give light upon the earth. Cai 
enarrant gloriam Det, et opera ma- 
nuum ejus annuntiat firmamentum— 
“ The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork” (Ps. xviii-) Yet 
if we saw the heavens only in the 
way in which we are treated to the 
performances of modern music, the 
greater and the lesser light occa- 
sionally changing places, after the 
manner of the vicissitudes of Mozart 
and Haydn, the planets moving out 
of their orbits in indeterminate 
succession, at the caprice of some 
archangel, as the organist changes 
his motets and introits, the Psal- 
mist would hardly have spoken of 
the “firmament showing God's handi- 
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work.” Where is there a trace of 
order and system in the use of the 
works of modern art? Where is 
the musician who regards “ duplex,” 
“semiduplex,” or “ simplex” ? Mo- 
zart in one church, Haydn in an- 
other, Beethoven in a third, and a 
host of others whose name is Le- 
gion, taken like lots from a bag, as 
whim or fancy may at the moment 
direct, like the chaos described by 
the poet, where 


“* Callida cum frigidis pugnant, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus.” 
—Ovid, Metam. 


But to approach the comparison. 
If in the divine idea of the Chris- 
tian seng there is necessarily con- 
tained the notion of a working and 
efficient system, the simple truth is, 
that there is no such system, either 
in the works of modern music them- 
selves, or in the manner of their 
use. On the one side is the im- 
portant fact, that the modern art 
of music leaves the vastly larger 
portion of the Ritual without any 
music at all, embracing positively 
not more than its merest fraction; 
on the other, the equally great fact 
of a total absence of any thing like 
rule to determine their selection. 
As a working system, then, full and 
complete in all its points, the Ritual 
chant stands alone the only realiza- 
tion of that part of the divine idea 
which contemplates order and sys- 
tem in the use of Christian song. 


RESPECTIVE MORAL FITNESS: I. AS A SAC- 
RIFICIAL SONG; II. AS A SONG FOR 
THE OFFICES OF THE CHURCH, 


1. As a Sacrificial Song. 

It has been already remarked 
that ecclesiastical song is not every- 
thing or anything that is beautiful 
in music, nor merely a work of art. 
It is, strictly speaking, a sacrificial 
chant, the song of those engaged in 
offering sacrifice to God, 777 sacri- 
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ficabo hostiam laudis. Such a song 
is obviously not any kind of song, 
but one that possesses a moral type 
and character, rendering it a fit 
companion for the holy and blood- 
less victim offered on the Christian 
altar; becoming an offering, offered 
not to man, but to the ears of the 
Most High, and akin to the solemni- 
ty of its subject—redemption from 
sin and death through the blood 
and sufferings of a sinless victim, 
the crucified Son of God. The di- 
vine idea may then, I think, be said 
to contemplate sacred song as pos- 
sessing a sacrificial character. 

And the reason, if required, will 
appear, on considering to how great 
an extent music possesses the re- 
markable gift of absorbing and be- 
coming possessed with an idea. 
When song has been successfully 
united to language, the ideas con- 
tained in the latter are found to 
take possession of the music, and 
to form the sound or tune into an 
image and reflection of themselves, 
in a manner almost analogous to 
the way in which the mind within 
moulds the outward features of the 
face, so as to make them an index 
and expression of itself. What I 
mean by this alleged power of mu- 
sic to absorb, and afterwards to ex- 
press, ideas, even those the most 
opposite to each other, may be ex- 
emplified, if an instance be wanted, 
by contrasting any popular melody 
from the Roman Gradual, as the 
Dies Tre, or the Stabat Mater, with 
one of our popular street tunes, 
“Cherry ripe,” or “Jim Crow”; 
and it will be seen at once, on hum- 
ming over these tunes, with what 
perfect truth and to how great an 
extent music is able to ally itself 
to the most opposite ideas, and 
how, through the ear, it has the 
power, not merely to convey them 
to the mind, but to leave them there, 
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firmly and vividly impressed. If, 
then, by virtue of this power, music 
may, on the one hand, become the 
channel of the most exquisite pro- 
faneness in divine worship, so it 
certainly may, on the other, contri- 
bute wonderfully to its majesty 
and power of attraction. And 
since the music of the field of bat- 
tle, the military march, and the roll 
of the drum, has a character not 
shared by other kinds, as the song 
of the banquet, and of the dance, 
of the drunkard over his cups, of 
the peasant at his plough, of the 
sailor at sea, of the village maiden 
at her home, have each their own 
stamp and form: so also in the 
song of Christian worship, God will 
regard it as the song of men offer- 
ing sacrifice to himself, as having a 
character inherent in its subject— 
the life, sufferings, and death of 
him who died to take away the sins 
of the world—in a word, as a sacri- 
ficial chant. 

Now that a sacrificial chant has 
in all ages accompanied the offer- 
ing of sacrifice, is a truth to which 
history, if examined, will be found 
to bear abundant testimony. In 
the sacrifice described by Virgil in 
the Aineid, 

‘“* pueri innupteque puellz 
Sacra canunt.”” 
When, at the command of Nehemi- 
as, on the return of the captive 
Jews from Babylon, sacrifice was 
solemnly offered after their custom 
in Jerusalem, the priests, it is said 
(2 Machab. i. 30), sang psalms un- 
til the burnt-offering was wholly con- 
sumed, Nor is it the whole truth 
to say that this sacrificial chant has 
passed over in its more perfect real- 
ity to the Christian Church, but 
even in the Song of Heaven among 
the redeemed, the sacrificial char- 
acter still continues, a point well 
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worthy of the notice of those who 
are so confident that the type of 
the modern music is alone that 
which is found in heaven. “ And 
they [the twenty-four ancients] sang 
a new song, saying, Thou art wor- 
thy to take the book and open the 
seals thereof, for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion.” 

If, then, the ideas which suggest 
themselves and arise naturally on 
reflecting upon what, in the nature 
of things, would be the type and 
character of the Christian sacrificial 
chant; if these ideas find them- 
selves absorbed, then expressed, 
embodied, and brought out into 
life and being in the music of the 
ecclesiastical chant; and if, on the 
other hand, they are not to be found 
in the variety of modern composi- 
tions such as are now in partial 
use ;* if it be possible to conceive 
our Lord’s apostles, upon the sup- 
position that they could return to 
the earth, standing up in any church 
of Christendom to sing the song 
of the Ritual in honor of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and in company with the 
celebrant priest ;¢ and if there be 


* It may not be unworthy of remark that the com- 
posers of modern church music have uniformly 
thought a different style of composition becoming, 
whenever occasion required the introduction of a 
sham prayer into their operas ; as may be seen in 
Mozart’s chorus of Egyptian priests in the Zauder- 
f#iéte, and many other similar instances. To real 
prayer, and to the true adorable sacrifice, it is the 
operatic effects that are exclusively dedicated, asin 
Mozart’s No. XII. and Haydn's No. II. 

+ The following anecdote is told in the Breviary 
lections of S. Felix of Valois, founder of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Trinity for the Redemption 
of Captives (his day occurs the 20th of November) : 

“S. Felix received a remarkable favor from the 
Blessed Virgin Mother. All the brethren remain- 
ing asleep, and. by the disposition of God, not rising 
for the celebration of Matins, which were to have 
been recited at midnight on the Vigil of the Blessed 
Mother's Nativity, Felix awoke, as was his custom, 
and entering into the choir before the time, found 
there the Blessed Virgin herself, clothed in a habit 
marked with the cross of the order, and in company 
with a number of angels habited in the same man- 
ner. Felix, taking his place amongst them, sang 


something obviously unbecoming 
in the mere thought of their taking 
bass or tenor in such music as that 
of Mozart’s or Haydn’s masses, 
neither of which will be denied; 
then, I think, it is not extravagant 
to infer that the Plain Chant of the 
Ritual is far the most adequate ful- 
filment of that part of the divine 
idea which contemplates Christian 
music as a sacrificial song. 


u. Fitness for the Offices of the 
Church. 

With regard to the fitness of the 
ecclesiastical chant for the offices 
of the church, it must be remarked, 
that the ideas of the modern musi- 
cian touching the use of music in 
the church are very widely remov- 
ed from those of the fathers of the 
church. In their idea, a church- 
singer would somewhat answer to 
what would be a ballad-singer in 
the world, inasmuch as he has a 
great deal to convey to his hearers 
in the way of narrative. Almighty 
God has been pleased to work many 
wonderful works, and the fathers 
of the church appointed singers for 
the churches, to celebrate these 
works in song, in order that the 
people who came to worship, or 
even the heathens who came as 
spectators, might hear and learn 
something of the works of the Lord 
Jehovah, into whose house they 
had come. What can be more rea- 
sonable than this? “ Aly song shall 
be of all thy marvellous works,” says 
the Psalmist. But, according to 
the notions of a modern musician, 
if a Brahmin priest, or the Turkish 
ambassador, were to come to Mass, 


through and finished the entire Office, the Blessed 
Mother herself acting the part of precentor,”— 
Breviarium Romanum. 

This is but one specimen, among the many others 
which are to be found in church history, of the 
light in which angels and saints regard the chant 
of the Ritual. 
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and to hear a choral performance, 
in which the concord of voices 
should be most ravishingly beauti- 
ful, but in which not a single one of 
the marvellous works of God could 
be understood from the concert, he 
is still to consider that he has heard 
the perfection of Christian music, 
and ought, according to them, to go 
away converted. Out of two so 
contradictory notions one must ne- 
cessarily be chosen as the one 
which best answers to the divine 
idea. And if persons are prepared 
to say that the ideas of the fathers 
are become antiquated, and that 
they would have acted differently 
had they known better, they are 
certainly called upon to make this 
good. 

But, in the meantime, it will be 
both reasonable and pious to acqui- 
esce in the belief that the fathers 
acted in conformity with the divine 
idea, and under the direction of 
God’s Holy Spirit, in appointing a 
song for the church, in which the 
marvellous and merciful works of 
God might be set forth in a charm- 
ing, becoming, and perfectly intelli- 
gibie manner, for the instruction of 
the people, A serious person, when 
he goes into the house of God, is 
supposed to go there with the in- 
tention of learning something re- 
specting God, and it is to be sup- 
posed that Almighty God desires 
to see every church in such a con- 
dition as that the people who fre- 
quent it may learn all that they 
need to know respecting God and 
his works. ‘To this use the fathers 
employed chant, and considered 
that it was, by the will of God, to 
be employed to this end. If any 
candid and serious person will take 
the trouble to examine the language 
and sentiments of the Ritual apart 
from its musical notation, he will 
be, struck with it as a complete 
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manual of popular theology. He 
will see that it is full of the works 
of God, the knowledge of which is 
the food of the faithful soul, par- 
ticularly among the poor and the 
unlearned. Next let him examine 
its notation in song, as contained in 
the Gradual and Antiphonary, and 
he will be struck with a solemnity, 
beauty, and force of melody fitted 
to convey to the people the words 
of inspiration, to which melody was 
annexed in order that they might 
be the better relished, and pass 
current the more easily. And last- 
ly, let him consider them, in both 
these respects, as forming one 
united whole, and he cannot re- 
fuse to acknowledge the fitness of 
the chant which the fathers select- 
ed for the purpose they had in 
view. Musicians must be equitable 
enough to abstain from complain- 
ing of a work on the score of its 
unisonous recitative character, if 
they will not be at the pains to un- 
derstand or to sympathize with the 
end for which it was formed and 
destined. Have the fathers ever 
troubled themselves to criticise 
what was innocent and allowable 
in the world’s music? Then why 
should musicians go out of the way 
to find imaginary faults with that 
of which they seem indisposed to 
consider either the use or the effi- 
cacy? The church chant was 
framed generations before they and 
their art were known; and it has 
helped to train up whole nations in 
the faith, and fulfilled its end to the 
unbounded satisfaction of the fa- 
thers, who adopted, enlarged, and 
consolidated it into the form in 
which it has come down to us, and 
may therefore claim a truce to such 
criticism. 

But here, again, the comparison 
fails for want of a competitor, and 
we are again brought back to the 
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fact that the works of modern art 
embrace too small a fraction of the 
whole Liturgy to be in a condition 
to challenge any comparison. And 
could the comparison be admitted, 
it would still remain to insist on the 
equally certain truth of experience 
that the idea of a lengthened and 
continual recitation of the works of 
God, intended to be popularly in- 
telligible, is one unsuited to the 
employment on any great scale of 
even the simplest counterpoint 
vocal harmonies, and fundament- 
ally averse to the prevailing use of 
the canon and fugue of modern 
musical science. 


RESPECTIVE FITNESS TO PASS AMONG THE 
PEOPLE AS A CONGREGATIONAL SONG, 
Upon this point of the compari- 

son the result, I think, will be tol- 
erably obvious, if it be admitted 
that the divine idea contemplates 
the chant of the church as designed 
to pass to some considerable extent 
among the people in the form of 
congregational singing. It will 
not, however, be out of place to 
show briefly on what grounds this 
assumption rests. 

1. Almighty God has created in 
people a strong love for congrega- 
tional psalmody, and has attached 
to it peculiar feelings possessed 
of an influence far more powerful 
for good than the somewhat isolat- 
ed pleasure that the musician feels 
on hearing beautiful artificial mu- 
sic, inasmuch as_ congregational 
singing is acommon voice of pray- 
er and praise; and being, as Chris- 
tians, members one of another, in 
congregational psalmody we gain a 
foretaste of heaven, where it will 
be far more perfect. 

2. There are obvious benefits 
arising from it. It is an union of 
prayer and praise, and as such is 
more powerful with God. It kin- 


dles in the individual a livelier 
sense of Christian fellowship. It 
is a voice that expresses the union 
of the many members in the one 
body ; many voices, one sound. 

3- The argument from history. 
The worship of God has always 
been that of congregational psalm- 
ody; and where trained choirs of 
singers existed, their song was al- 
ways such as to admit of the peo- 
ple at times taking part with them. 
This is an undeniable fact of his- 
tory. “Then sang Moses and the 
children of Israel this song unto 
thé Lord” (Exodus xv.) “ Then 
sang Israel this song, Spring up, 
O well, sing ye unto it, etc.” 
(Numbers xxi. 17). The psalm 
cxxxv. was composed for the peo- 
ple to sing the chorus. The Book 
of Psalms is a kind of historical 
testimony, in many of its passages, 
to the fact of that congregational 
song to which it so often exhorts. 
Fleury, in his History of the Man- 
ners of the Jews and Chimstians 
(page 143), acknowledges congre- 
gational song as a fact among both. 
He cites the testimony of S. 
Basil, that all the people in his time 
sang in the churches—men, women, 
and children—and he compares 
their voices to the waters of the 
sea. S. Gregory of Nazianzen 
compares them to thunder. But it 
is impossible to conceive such to 
have been the practice both of 
Jews and Christians, without in- 
ferring that it was so with the ap- 
probation of Almighty God. 

4. The apostles and the fathers 
of the church have sanctioned it. 
“Teaching and admonishing your- 
selves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing with melody 
in your hearts unto the Lord” 
(Col. iii. 16). 

“ Wherefore, since these things 
are so, let us with the more confi- 
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dence give ourselves to the work 
of song, considering that we have 
obtained a great grace of Almighty 
God, to whom it has been given, in 
company with so many and so great 
saints, the prophets, and the mar- 


‘tyrs, to celebrate the marvellous 


works of the eternal God.”—An 
old author in the first volume of Ger- 
bert’s Scriptores Musici. 

“Quocunque te vertis, arator 
stivam tenens Alleluia decantat, 
sudans messor Psalmis se evocat, 
et curva attollens vitem falce vina- 
tor aliquid Davidicum  cantat. 
Hec sunt in provincia nostra car- 
mina, hzc ut vulgo dicitur amatorie 
cantationes, hic pastorum sibilus, 
hee arma culture.” — “ Wherever 
you turn, the laborer at his plough 
sings an alleluia; the reaper sweating 
under his work refreshes himself with 
a psalm : the vinedresser in his vine- 
yard will sing a passage from the 
Psalmist. These are the songs of 
our part of the world. ‘These are, 
as people say, our love-songs. This 
is the piping of our shepherds, and 
these are the arms of our laborers.” 
—S. Jerome, Epist. 17 ad Marcel- 
lum. 

“ Alas!” observes Mgr. Parisis, 
upon this passage of S. Jerome, 
“where are now the families who 
seek to enliven the often dangerous 
leisure of lgng winter’s evenings 
with the songs of the Catholic Lit- 
urgy; where are the workshops in 
which an accent may be heard bor- 
rowed from the remembrance of 
our divine offices; where are the 
country parishes which are edified 
and rejoiced by the sweet and pious 
sounds which in the times of S. 
Jerome echoed through the fields 
and vineyards ?” * 


* Mer. Parisis continues: ‘* My dear friends and 
brethren, we have ourselves never precisely seen 
these sweet days of the faith ; but in our very early 
youth we seem to have caught, as it were, their 
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S. Augustine: “ As for congrega- 
tional psalmody, what better em- 
ployment can there be for a con- 
gregation of people met together, 
what more beneficial to themselves, 
or more holy and well-pleasing to 
God, I am wholly unable to con- 
ceive ?”—Letter to Januarius, to- 
wards the end. 

A passage of S. Chrysostom, ex- 
horting the people to psalmody, 
will be found elsewhere. It is un- 
necessary to do more than to re- 
fer to the example of S. Basil and 
S. Ambrose, encouraging their peo- 
ple in the same manner; to which 
may be added a passage from the 
life of S. Germanus : 


“ Pontificis monitis, psallit plebs, clerus et infans.”’ 
Venantius, vita S. Germani, 


Lastly, the moral reason of the 
thing. 

This is expressed by S. Basil in 
the words: “O wonderful wisdom 
of the teacher! who hath contrived 
that we should both sing, and there- 
with learn that which is good.” 

Now, if it be considered that 
Providence could not possibly have 
meant that the people at large 
should be formed into singing 
classes, in order to be initiated into 
the mysteries of minim and crotchet, 
tenor and bass, and that the one 
only practical means of bringing 
them to pick up by ear the more 
popular parts of the church chant 
is by encouraging, as the system of 
the Ritual chant, does, that clear 
enunciation of language and melody 
which easily fixes itself upon the 
ear, and which the prevalence of 


last twilight ; we well renfember that the sounds 
which first caught our car were the sweet melodies 
of the Liturgy, and during that Reign of Terror 
when they were banished from the churches, we 
bless God with all our heart on recollecting the 
holiday evenings when we were rewarded by being 
allowed to sing with the family the touching 
mysteries of the Divine Son of Mary, at one ume 
in the language of the Church, at another in the 
well-known tongue of our religious 2acestors.” 
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unison singing gives ;* it follows at 
once that the only hope of procur- 
ing general congregational singing 
in the worship of the Catholic 
Church lies in the increased use and 
zealous propagation of the unison 
execution of the Ritual chant. Ex- 
perience is clear to the point that 
the use of the works of modern art, 
with their rapid movements, elabo- 
rate fugues, scientific combinations 
of sound, necessarily tends to stifle 
the voices of the people, and this is 
certainly not the will of our merci- 
ful God. 

Now, if this be the case, I do not 
see how we are to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that any extensive use of these 
works of modern art tends to the 
clear frustration and the making 
void one great and important popu- 
lar end, viz., congregational sing- 
ing, which the divine idea contem- 
plates in the song of the church, 
and which, in the song of the Ritual, 
is efficiently realized, as the history 
of the progress of the faith abundant- 
ly testifies. Might it not, then, be 
well that those who advocate the 
continued cultivation of these elab- 
orate works of art should consider 


*It isa fashion to despise unison singing; yet 
the highest authorities in the church have given it 
their decided preference. The Pontiffs John XXII. 
and Benedict XIV. have recommended unison sing- 
ing to the whole church as the fittest ; Abbot Ger- 
bert and Cardinal Bona recognize its superiority ; 
Mgr. Parisis says, “* We speak here exclusively of 
unison singing, because it ts this that best suits 
the church.” Conceit and fashion may be and 
most probably are at the bottom of such a feeling 
of contempt; and of course where the singing is 
confined toa hmited number, individuals will na— 
turally wish for an opportunity of displaying their 
own little talent. ‘‘Omnium hominum,’’ is Guido 
of Arezzi’s experience, “fatuissimi cantores.”’ S. 
Bernard says: “‘ That new canticle, which it will 
be given to virgins alone to sing in the kingdom of 
God, there is »o one who doubts but that the Queen 
of Virgins herself wall be the first to sing; and I 
think that, besides that song peculiar to virgins, and 
which is common to her with others, she will de- 
light the city of God with some still sweeter and 
more beautiful song, the exquisite melody of which 
no other virgin will be found worthy to sing, save 
her only who may boast of having given birth, and 
that to God” «II. Homily on A//ssus est Gabriel). 
Now the song here spoken of will be in unison. 


the full meaning of Mardocheus’ 
prayer, Ve claudas ora te canentium : 
“Shut not the mouth of them that 
sing thy praise, O Lord” (Esther 
xiii. 17). 


RESPECTIVE MORAL INFLUENCE IN THE 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

The influence upon the mind of 
sounds that habitually surround 
the ear is a fact well known to all 
moralists. “ Whosoever,” says Pla- 
to, in his treatise De Republica, quot- 
ed by Gerbert, “is in the habit of 
permitting himself to listen habit- 
ually to music, and to allow his 
mind to be engaged and soothed 
by it, pouring in the sweet sounds 
before alluded to through the ears, 
as through an orifice, soft, soothing, 
luscious, and plaintive, consuming 
his life in tunes that fascinate his 
soul; when he does this to an ex- 
cess, he then begins to weaken, to 
unstring, and to enervate his un- 
derstanding, until he loses his 
courage, and roots all vigor out of 
the mind.” Cicero observes, * Ni- 
hil tam facile in animos teneros 
atque molles influere quam varios 
canendi sonos, quorum vix dici 
potest quanta sit vis in utramque 
partem ; namque et incitat languen- 
tes, et languefacit excitatos, et tum 
remittit animos, tum contrahit” 
(lib. ii. De Legibus). These re- 
marks seem very much to have 
their exemplification at this day in 
the effeminate tone and temper of 
polished society in all the nations 
of Europe, who seem to be befooled 
with their love for pretty airs and 
opera music. Now, if the fathers, 
observing this power of music in- 
sensibly to mould and form the 
character, and acting, as it is more 
than pious to believe, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, that 
his divine intention might be fulfill- 
ed, designed the song of the church 
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to form a character very different 
from that of the musical voluptuary 
—one who was to be no cowardly 
skulker from the good fight of faith, 
but the soldier of Jesus Christ, the 
disciple patiently taking up his cross 
and following his crucified Master 
—those who do not participate in 
these ideas ought not to wonder 
that they find so little in the church 
chant with which they can sympa- 
thize; but above all let them at 
least have the modesty not to blame 
the fathers of the church for adapt- 
ing it, after their wisdom, to a pur- 
pose the need for which they do 
not comprehend. The _ historian 
Fleury has a pertinent remark: 
“ Je laisse A ceux qui sont savants 
en musique & examiner si dans 
notre Plain Chant il reste encore 
quelque trace de cette antiquité [he 
is speaking of the force of charac- 
ter of the old chant]; car notre 
musique moderne semble en étre 
fort eloignée” (Fleury, Maurs des 
Chrétiens, page xliii.)—“I leave to 
those who are versed in music to de- 
termine whether there remain any 
traces of this ancient vigor in our 
Plain Chant; for our modern music 
seems very far from it.” 

Is it a thing to be wondered at 
if the Christian Israel’s Song of 
the Cross should have in it some- 
thing a little strange to the ear of 
Babylon? Or are we to content 
ourselves with the conclusion that 
nothing but what is dainty and 
nice, nothing but that which is as 
nearly like the world as possible, 
will go down with Christian people ? 
On the contrary, is it not to be pre- 
sumed that the multitudés, with 
whom, in the main, the Christian 
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teacher’s duty lies, are of that sick- 
ly, degenerate tone of mind that 
nauseates the strong, peculiar, and 
supplicating energy of the ecclesi- 
astical chant? 

But on this point the compari- 
son may be drawn in the words of 
Mgr. Parisis : 

“ External to the Ritual chant, 
that is to say, the Gregorian, or 
Plain Chant, little else is now known 
except the works of modern music, 
that is to say, a music essentially 
favoring what people have agreed 
to call sensualism. It is this, almost 
exclusively this, which, under the 
austere title of sacred music, is 
sought to be introduced into our 
sacred offices. Now, without de- 
siring to enter deeply into the mat- 
ter, we need but few words to point 
cut how grievously it is misplaced. 

“Worldly music agitates and 
seeks to agitate, because the world 
seeks its pleasure in stir and change. 
The church, on the contrary, seeks 
for melodies that pray and incline 
to prayer. ‘The church cannot 
wish for any others, since her wor- 
ship has no other object than 
prayer. 

“In vain will it be said that this 
is the work of one of the greatest 
masters, that it is a scientific and a 
sublime composition ; it may be all 
this for the world—it is nothing at 
all of this for the church. And es- 
pecially when this worldly music, 
by its thrilling cadences or impas- 
sioned character, leads directly to 
light ideas, sensual satisfactions, 
and dangerous recollections, it 1s 
not only a contradiction in the 
house of God, but a formal scan. 
dal” (Justruction Pastorale, p. 45). 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


It is now many years since, dur- 
ing asummer ramble, I found my- 
self at A k, now nothing more 
than a hamlet in population, but 
retaining traces of having once 
been a place of very considerable 
importance, and boasting of very re- 
mote antiquity. The remains of 
the wall are, indeed, locally attri- 
buted to the Romans, probably be- 
cause they are lofty and very strong, 
and it is the habit of ignorant peo- 
ple to refer all great works to that 
wonderful people. In this instance, 
however, tradition is certainly 
wrong, as the walls bear unmistak- 
able evidence of medizval origin, 
being in parts much enriched with 
Gothic work. 

The little town stands on a pla- 
teau enclosed between a bend of 
the Rhine and the steep bluff on 
which the ruins of an old castle stand 
perched, equally watching the little 
burgh below and the counterpart 
castle on the opposite side of the 
Rhine at its next bend. 

The eagles that once lived in 
and sought their prey from that 
lofty nest have long since crumbled 
into dust and have even passed 
from the memory of man, leaving 
for sole representatives the choughs 
and the crows, and perhaps a jolly 
old owl to keep up revelry at night. 

The horses that those old knights 
rode must have been of a sure- 
footed breed, for it is hard to con- 
ctive how any quadruped, save a 
goat, could have mounted the path 
I scrambled up among the vines; 
but it is with the village and the 
village church that we have to do. 





Who built the Rhine churches ? 

They all, with a few exceptions, 
are strikingly alike; though varying 
in size, number of towers, and many 
other particulars, they have mostly 
a strict resemblance in general con- 
ception and detail. To cite an in- 
stance: The cathedral at Coblentz 
might stand as the type of twenty 
others ; instead of being individual 
and standing out alone—an effort 
of genius like Cologne, Strasbourg, 
Notre Dame, Ely, or Winchester— 
they have all the same resemblance 
to one another that a little oak has 
to a big one. 

The church at A k was no ex- 
ception. Cathedral it might almost 
be called from its great size; but 
there was no bishop there, and it 
was only.a parish church! With 
its three great towers, vast nave, 
long aisles, and noble choir, it 
seemed as if it might well hold all 
the population for many miles 
around, and the extremely small 
congregation that were present at 
the celebration of the High Mass 
that morning appeared ridiculously 
out of proportion. It was a high 
festival—the Annunciation—it is 
therefore to be assumed that the 
bulk of the population were there, 
and the High Mass was at the some- 
what early hour of half-past five ! 

After the Mass was over, and the 
last peal of the organ had died away, 
and the patter of the last footstep 
been lost in the distance, as it still 
wanted a considerable time to my 
breakfast hour, I strolled round the 
great empty church. There seem- 
ed to be nothing of value in it. If 
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it had ever possessed any of the 
treasures of art, they had probably 
perished or been carried away dur- 
ing the long wars that devastated 
the country after the period of the 
Reformation, for I found nothing 
worthy of notice. I had just conclu- 
ded to leave the church when my 
eye was arrested by what I took to 
be an accident which had happened 
to the crucifix on one of the side 
altars. At first I supposed that it 
had received a blow which had 
nearly broken off the right arm 
of the figure. On looking more 
closely I perceived that it was evi- 
dently of great age, and the arm 
I supposed to be broken stood out 
from the cross at a considerable 
angle, and hung about half way 
down the side, the nail by which it 
had once been attached still re- 
maining in the hand. 

Whilst I was still wondering as 
to the nature of the accident which 
had befallen the quaintly-carved 
crucifix a quiet and pleasant voice 
roused me from my revery. 

“ I see, sir, that you are examin- 
ing our curious old crucifix !” 

Turning round I recognized the 
old priest who had sung Mass, and 
encouraged by his amiable manner 
and address, I stated the matter I 
had been pondering over, and ask- 
ed for an explanation. 

“There has been no accident,” 
said he; “ the distortion which you 
notice in the right arm has existed 
far beyond the memory of man. 

“ The figure is carved out of some 
very hard wood, and all out of a 
single block—there being no joining 
in any part of it.” 

Still more astonished, I asked 
what could have been the motive 
of representing the Saviour in so 
strange an attitude ; the more, as the 
hole for the “nail still remaining in 
the hand was still to be seen plain- 
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ly in the wood, whilst the hand was 
in the position in which it would 
have been had it just struck a blow. 

“ That is a curious story, and is, in 
fact, the only legend I know of 
connected with this church. 

“ The crucifix is held in great rev- 
erence, and people come from great 
distances to pray before it. As | 
see you are a stranger, perhaps you 
will partake of an old man’s break- 
fast, whilst you listen to him as he 
relates the traditional story, which 
being connected with this ehurch, 
where he has grown old, he regards 
as almost peculiarly his own. Be- 
sides, the story is too long to be 
listened to either standing or fast- 
ing.” 

Thanking the good priest for his 
kind offer, I followed him into the 
little presbytery almost adjoining 
the church, where we were soon 
seated on each side of a little table 
taking off the edge of our appetites 
with eggs, coffee, ahd rolls. 

When. we had somewhat appeas- 
ed our craving, the good man com- 
menced, saying: 

“ The tradition of which I have 
to speak dates back a long way, and 
has at least so much of authenticity 
about it as attaches to the undoubt- 
ed antiquity of the crucifix itself, 
and to the fact that, for many gene- 
rations at least, no other account 
has been current. 

“ My grandfather used to tell it to 
me when an infant on his knee, 
and said that he had heard it from 
his grandfather in the same way. 

“ In which of the many wars which 
have scourged this unfortunate 
land since the rebel monk Luther 
brought the curse of religious dis- 
sension upon it, the circumstances 
which I am about to relate occur- 
red, I am unable to determine ; for 
the traditions, which agree in all 
other points, differ on this. 
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“On the whole I incline to the one 
which places these events during 
the period of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
invasion, and attribute them to the 
particular band which was led by 
his lieutenant Oxenstiern, who cer- 
tainly did sack the place. This 
would place it at more than two 
hundred years ago, and it certainly 
is not more recent. 

“At that period there lived in 
A——k a widow and her daughter. 
They were very poor, belonging to 
the peasant class, and supported 
themselves in winter by spinning; 
and when the spring came round, 
they would go off to the steep 
mountain-sides, where they helped 
to dress the vines or gather the 
vintage, according to the season. 

“They never went to distant vine- 
yards, because the mother, having in 
her youth met with a severe acci- 
dent, was unable, from its effects, to 
walk far. There was also another 
reason : for Gretchen, who was the 
prettiest girl for many miles around, 
was also the best, and never failed, 
winter or summer, to hear Mass 
and to spend some time in prayer 
before that very crucifix which has 
attracted your attention. 

“There was, no doubt, some older 
tradition about its origin, for it had 
a great reputation for sancity even 
then; this tradition, whatever it 
may have been, seems, however, to 
have been swallowed up by the over- 
whelming interest of the subse- 
quent event, which I am about to 
relate. 

“All accounts agree that when 
Gretchen first worshipped there 
the crucifix had nothing unusual 
about it to distinguish it from any 
other, except its artistic merit. 

“The hand was then nailed to the 
cross. There, however, kneeling in 
front of it, wrapped in prayer, this 
young girl spent all the time she 
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could spare from the humble duties 
of her life. 

“ She milked the cow, the one val- 
uable possession of her mother, 
who had the right of common; she 
washed the clothes, cooked and 
did the work about her mother’s 
house, and acted as her crutch 
as she climbed the steep paths 
of the vineyard—for, in spite of 
her lameness, she was a skilful vine- 
dresser—in short, she was all in 
all to her only parent. 

“With all this labor and care Gret- 
chen grew in grace and beauty; 
and though so devout, she was as 
bright and cheerful and winning in 
her ways as the most worldly of her 
young companions. 

“ Never, however, could she be 
tempted to go to any of the merry- 
makings or harvest-homes or vin- 
tage feasts that were held at a dis- 
tance; her invariable answer was, 
‘My mother cannot walk so far.’ 

“She had many suitors; and ad- 
mirers came from a great distance. 

“To all Gretchen was equally 
kind and considerate; but to none 
did she show any sort of prefer- 
ence, so that all the youths for 
many miles on both sides of the 
Rhine were pulling caps for her. 

“Thus things went on tillshe was 
nineteen, when, to the great sur- 
prise of all, she was seen to take 
up with and give a decided prefer- 
ence to the attentions of a young 
stranger who had been in the place 
only a few weeks, 

“ The favored youth was a jour- 
neyman clockmaker from Nurem- 
berg, who was going through his 
year of wandering, and was at the 
moment settled in the town, work- 
ing for the only tradesman in his 
line of business in the place. 

“A k was then much more 
populous, as you may well suppose, 
being able to support such a trade, 
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“This youth, whose name was 
Gotliebe Hunning, was handsome 
and showy, wearing his hair in long 
locks down his back, and spending 
much of his earnings in dress. He 
sung, played the guitar, and was re- 
puted wild, though no harm could 
be alleged against him. 

“* The old folks shook their heads, 
and deplored that so sweet and 
modest a girl as Gretchen should 
be seen so much with a roisterer 
like Gotliebe. 

“Somehow it had been no sin to 
sing and be gay like God’s unreason- 
ing creatures before the sour times 
of Calvin, Huss, and Luther; but 
though their errors had not pene- 
trated here to any great extent, 
something of their acid had been 
imparted to the leaven of life. 

“So things were, however, and all 
the time that Gretchen gave to 
pleasure—which was little enough, 
poor child, for they were very poor 
and her mother was very helpless— 
she spent with this handsome, clever 
youth; not that she abandoned her 
devotion, or was less frequently 
prostrated before the crucifix; for 
indeed, if possible, she was found 
there more than ever. Still, the 
gossips shook their heads and re- 
marked upon it. 

“One would say, ‘Ah! I never 
trusted that meek manner of hers. 
I always knew she would surprise 
us some day, and here it is! It is 
always so with the very good ones!’ 
‘Ay, ay,’ her neighbor would say, 
‘cat will after cream! And Eve 
has left her mark upon the best of 
them! The girl is a girl like other 
young things; but I did hope bet- 
ter things of Gretchen, so well 
brought up as she has been !’"—thus 
they ran on. 

“Soon, however, it began to be said 
that Gotliebe was sobering down ; 


, 


he frequented the tavern less, never 
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danced except with Gretchen, sang 
less and worked more. 

“He was admitted to be a master 
of his craft, and when it became 
known that he was engaged in all 
his leisure hours in making a great 
clock—the very one the chimes of 
which you were admiring—for the 
church, there was less head-shak- 
ing, and more talk about Gret- 
chen’s luck in making so great a 
catch. Still he made no change in 
his showy dress, and indeed I think 
that genius, at least in art, often 
shows itself in that way, and tradi- 
tion testifies that he was no mean 
proficient in the art he practised, 
of which indeed we still have proof 
every hour. 

“Then it began to be observed 
that Gotliebe was frequently in the 
church with Gretchen, and had be- 
come a regular attendant at Mass. 
Still, things went on in the same 
way and no betrothal was spoken 
of, until, after the war had again 
broken out and seemed to be drift- 
ing this way, it suddenly became 
known that Gretchen had consent- 
ed to be married to Gotliebe with- 
out loss of time, and that he was to 
take a house and her mother was 
to move into it. 

“In this remote place, far from any 
of the great avenues of trade—for 
vessels usually passed it by, no 
great roads branching off here, and 
there being no steamboats invent- 
ed—news came doubtfully and sel- 
dom, and war was at the very door 
at a moment when only distant 
rumors had reached A——k. 

“ However, to return to Gretchen 
and Gotliebe: You may be sure 
that what goes on now went on 
then, and that all the busybodies 
were agog as to what they were to 
live upon; how she was to be dress- 
ed, and who were to be the bride- 
maids; but as the world spins round 
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in spite of the flies that buzz about 
it, so they went their way regard- 
less of all that was said about 
them. 

“In the meantime, the rumors 
grew more frequent and more par- 
ticular concerning the cloud of war 
which was every day drifting nearer 
and nearer, until the dark mass 
seemed ready at any moment to 
burst upon the unfortunate village 
itself, 

“Indeed, news came from neigh- 
boring towns and villages that they 
had been taken and burned by the 
heretic Swedes, and tales, no doubt 
often exaggerated, of the violent 
and dissolute conduct of Oxen- 
stiern’s troopers, kept every one in 
terror. 

“Affairs were in this threatening 
condition when the wedding-morn- 
ing came; and, as the story was, 
though Gretchen had little to spend 
on dress, no art and no expense 
could have produced a lovelier 
bride than stood before the altar of 
the Crucifix that morning. She 
wore nothing but a simple dress of 
white, and a wreath of apple-blos- 
soms, for the trees were just then 
in flower. 

“The wedding-bells were ringing, 
and the humble bridal-party had 
just reached the house which Got- 
liebe had taken, when cannon were 
heard, and a band of fierce Swedish 
soldiers rushed into the village. 

“The firing proceeded from an 
attack upon the castle, which still 
stands at about a mile from this 
place, and the invaders of the vil- 
lage were army followers and a few 
of the more dissolute of Oxen- 
stiern’s soldiery, who, encountering 
the bridal-party, at once interrupted 
its progress, treating the bride- 
maids rudely; and one of them, 
who threw his arms around Gretch- 
en, was immediately struck down by 
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Gotliebe, who, as before said, was a 
spirited youth. 

“One of the invaders, without a 
moment’s hesitation, struck him 
lifeless, and attempted to seize the 
bride, who, with a shriek, fled and 
took refuge in the church. 

“ Thither Gretchen was pursued 
by the band; and when after many 
hours the troops were withdrawn, 
and the priest, with a few of the 
boldest of his flock, ventured into 
the sacred edifice, they found the 
high altar desecrated, the sacred 
vessels gone, and other sacrileges 
committed, which filled them with 
horror; but on turning to the altar’ 
of the Crucifix, they found the bride 
prostrate before it, either in a trance 
or ecstasy, with the soldier who had 
pursued her lying with his skull 
broken, and his iron head-piece 
smashed in as though a sledge- 
hammer had struck it, and the arm 
of the crucifix distorted as you see 
it now. 

“ On being questioned, the young 
widow could only say: ‘God has 
protected me !’ 

“ The poor mother only lingered 
a day or two afterwards, and was 
borne to the grave at the same time 
as the unfortunate Gotliebe. 

“ Gretchen never knew, or would 
not say, more than I have repeated 
of what had occurred at the altar 
of the Crucifix. It was unplunder- 
ed! 

“The people, however, all said 
that God, who had borne the insults. 
and profanation directed against 
himself at the high altar, had in- 
terposed when the virtue of a pure 
virgin was threatened, and had 
himself, by the hand of his image, 
smitten the would-be violator dead, 
leaving the distorted arm as an ad- 
monition for ever.” 

We were both silent after this re- 
cital. and for some moments toyed 
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with the fragments of our break- 
fast. 

At length, raising my head, I 
asked : “ And you, father—do you 
believe this tale ?” 

A sweet, soft smile novered about 
his lips, as he replied: “ Nothing 
in which the goodness of God is 
instanced is hard for me to be- 
lieve! He is less ready to show 
his anger, so that, though we live in 
the midst of his wonders, we have 
got so used to them that it is said 
that there are those who deny his 
existence.” 

This was said as if to himself. 
Then, speaking more collectedly, 
he continued : 

“You English would rather be- 
lieve in ghosts and devils than in 
the good God. Whence do you 
suppose they derive their existence 
and their power ?” 

I assured him that I was of the 
same faith as himself, and only ask- 
ed because I wished to have the 
Opinion of a cultivated man on the 
subject of this particular legend, 
which had greatly interested me, 
and of which there remained so 
singular an evidence. 

After a moment’s pause, he said : 

“ Think of the facts yourself, sir. 
This tradition, which is certainly 
very old, is either true in its main 
features or it was made to fit the 
crucifix. Assume this last to be the 
case, how did so singular an image 
come into existence? Made to 
hang the tradition upon? Scarce- 
ly in so small a community, where 
all must have known each other. 
Besides, it is a work of art, and I 
have been told that as such it is of 
rare merit. Such a work could 
hardly have been produced for an 
unworthy object, and would have 
been difficult to substitute for one 
of inferior workmanship. If I call- 
ed it alegend, it is because it has an 
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air of romance about it. But God 
is good, and does what he pleases!” 
I had nothing more to say; so I 
asked what had become of Gretch- 
en, and was told that she had been 
taken as a lay sister in the smalli 
convent at the head of the valley, 
whence she had continued, to the 
very day of her death, to come and 
pray at the foot of the crucifix, 
where in fact she was at last found 
dead, in her eighty-seventh year, 
and that during the whole time she 
had been regarded as a saint. 
“The altar,” he resumed, “ is 
universally regarded with great 
reverence, and is always spoken 
of as the Altar of Succor to a 
very considerable distance up and 
down the Rhine, and the unusual 
number of models in wax or wood 
which you see hanging before it 
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indicate how special favors are 
reputed to have been granted 
there.” 

“I noticed them,” I replied, 


“when first I entered Belgium, 
where I saw many. I was much 
struck with what I thought the 
singular idea of offering a leg 
in wax to obtain the cure of lame- 
ness, an eye for blindness, and so 
on.” 

“T perceive, sir,” said the good 
priest, “that you have fallen into 
the error of mistaking cause for 
effect. ‘These models and tokens 
are in no case hung before the altar 
until after the cure prayed for has 
been effected, when it is the pious 
custom of the people to commemo- 
rate the blessing they have receiv- 
ed—much as one out of the ten 
lepers cured by our Lord did—by 
showing gratitude, that all may see 
what he has done for them. 

“Some of these emblems,” con- 
tinued he, “have curious histories 
attached to them, whose events 
have occurred under my own eye- 
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“J will give you one instance 
only, not to be tedious. 

“Did you notice a small bottle 
amongst the objects we speak 
of ?” 

I acknowledged that I had not 
done so, having paid little attention 
to them. 

“Well, there is one there at all 
events, which I myself attached to 
the bunch, under the following cir- 
cumstances : 

“Some years ago, two brothers, 
both young men, were leaving a 
wharf some miles up the river, at 
twilight. The steamer having land- 
ed its passengers, was on the point 
of starting, when the elder of the 
two remonstrated with his brother 
upon the condition in which he 
found him; in fact, the youth was 
addicted to drinking, and gave 
much trouble to his elder brother, 
who was a remarkably steady young 
man. I will not mention their 
names, as both are living; but for 
convenience will call the elder Fritz 
and the younger Carl. 

“Carl was given to be quarrel- 
some in his cups, and on this occa- 
sion was more so than usual, and 
began to struggle with his brother, 
who wanted to get him on board, 
as the boat was in the act of start- 
ing; in doing so, however, he lost 
his balance, and they fell into the 
water together. 

“Carl, with the luck which is 
proverbially attributed to drunk- 
ards, was almost immediately pulled 
out by those who had seen the ac- 
cident. Fritz, however, appeared 
to have been carried away by the 
current, all search proving in vain. 

“Carl, now completely sobered, 
was terribly afflicted, as he was 
deeply attached to his brother, and 
remembering the traditional sanc- 
tity of the Altar of Succor, he 
started off and walked all night, 
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and, wet as he was, threw himself 
at the foot of the altar. There he 
remained for some hours; whilst 
prostrate there, another man came 
in and knelt beside him. 

“It is always rather dark at that 
side altar, which, being situated in 
the north aisle, was darker still at 
that hour of the morning: 

“T had observed the prostrate 
man soon after the church had 
been opened inthe morning. When 
next I passed I saw him prostrate 
still, with another kneeling beside 
him. 

“Thinking there might be some- 
thing wrong, I went up, and stoop- 
ing, laid my hand upon his shoul- 
der; he was wet, and a shiver ran 
through him at my touch. ‘To my 
surprise I saw that there was a pool 
of water round the kneeling man. 

“At my touch the man raised 
himself, exclaiming, as he did se, 
‘Yes, I did it; but I did not mean 
it! Take me if you will!’ 

“ Before I could explain, the oth- 
er rose to his feet, exclaiming, in 
a voice of great emotion, ‘ Carl!’ 
In an instant the brothers were in 
each other’s arms, and explanations 
were made. It appears that Fritz 
went down at once, and, being un- 
able to swim, was borne down for 
some distance under water. On 
coming to the surface his head 
came in contact with some sub- 
stance which he instinctively grasp- 
ed; it was wood, and was large 
enough to enable him to keep his 
head above water. He drifted down 
the current till, almost dead with 
cold, he found himself cast ashore 
at a bend of the river. 

“ He was glad to find a cottage 
door open, where he was welcomed 
to warm himself and to share the 
peasants’ humble meal. ‘There also 
he learned that he was not far from 
A k and the wonderful Altar of 
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Succor, and at once resolved to 
come here, moved by gratitude for 
his escape, and anxiety for his bro- 
ther, of whose fate he was of course 
ignorant. 

“A year passed, and one morn- 
ing Carl called upon me, and I then 
fully learned the particulars I have 
just related. 

“At his request I attached the 
small bottle to the other tokens, in 
gratitude, as he said, for the victory 
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there granted to him over the evil 
habit which must, otherwise, have 
rendered his life a curse. 

“He also left a sum of money 
for the poor, and told me that his 
brother and himself were both mar- 
ried, and living as prosperous mer- 
chants at a considerable town lower 
down the Rhine. 

“Go thou and do likewise!” 
added the good priest, laughing as 
we shook hands at parting. 
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I KNELT before the altar-rail 
One holy festal morning, 

As to and fro the sexton moved, 
The holy place adorning. 


Now vases, bright with ruby hues, 
He places on the altar, 


And now the flowers ! 


O gorgecus sight ! 


“ Good sexton,” I did falter, 


“ But for one instant let me smell 
Those odors which, like vapor 


From censer, rising, lift— 


” 


“Smell! marm— 


They’re only made o’ paper! ” 


And now the golden candlesticks, 
With candles like to rockets, 


Lighting afar, quoth he: 


“Tin, marm: 


The candles are in the sockets! ” 


Yet there I see a hundred more 
With blessed tapers burning. 


O happy bees ! 


Lo! here he comes, 


From sacristy returning, 


With basket filled with precious load 
Of many more for decking 

The candelabra round the “ throne.” 
Said I, his pathway checking: 
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“ Oh ! lift for me the basket-lid; 


I'll only humbly peer in 
And see the blessed wax!” “ Sakes! marm 
Not wax, but only stearine!” 


Oh! sparkle brightly, olive star, 
In lamp inscribed with Latin ; 


“ Sweet oil! whose unction— 


“ Guess not, marm: 


The gas is turned on that ’un!” 


“Devotion dims my pious view, 
And speech within me throttles, 

To see those sacred relics—” “ Them? 
Them’s ’pothecary bottles!” 


“ Now don’t you go a-pokin’ round 
Your nose to find ‘abuses’; 

We'll let you know we has these things 
Because—because we chooses!” 
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ON THE WAY TO LOURDES. 


CONCLUDED. 


Leavinc Lectoure, the railway 
keeps along the valley of the Gers, 
a branch of the Garonne several 
shades yellower than the Tiber. 
The sides of the road are covered 
with genét, or broom, loaded with 
yellow blossoms—the emblem of 
the Plantagenets, to whom this part 
of France was once subject. It is 
not long before we come to Mount 
St. Cricq at the left, where, in the 
IVth century, the glorious S. Oren, 
the apostle of the country, demol- 
ished a temple of Apollo-Belen, 
and set up an altar to the only true 
and uncreated Light under the in- 
vocation of S. Quiricus (S. Cyr) 
and §. Julitta. The church is now 
gone. A windmill stands near its 
site, the only prominent object on 
the hill, which is as bald and parch- 


ed as if Apollo had claimed it for 
his own again. 

Auch now comes in sight, built 
on a height, and crowned with the 
towers of its noble cathedral. The 
sides of the hill are covered with 
houses, whose arched galleries are 
open to the sun and pure moun- 
tain air, and gay with vines and 
flowers. The terraces before them 
look like hanging gardens, which 
give a charming freshness to the 
picturesque old city. The Gers 
flows along at the foot of the hill 
as quietly as when Fortunatus sang 
of its sluggishness centuries ago. 
We cross it, and gain access to the 
city by one of the long, narrow, 
steep, sunless staircases of stone, 
called fousterles, which remind us 
of Naples and Perugia. The place, 
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in fact, is quite Italian in its whole 
aspect. As we ascend one of these 
flights we see, away up at the top, a 
large iron cross with all the em- 
blems of the Passion in the centre 
of the landing-place, and we feel 
as if we were ascending some Ca/- 
vaire. .. There is a broad modern 
staircase, much more grand and 
elegant, but not so interesting, dig- 
nified by the imposing term of es- 
calier monumental, which takes one 
up a more gradual and less weary 
way of two hundred and thirty-two 
steps—something rather formida- 
ble, however, for the fat and scant 
o’ breath! 

These old cities, built on heights 
for greater security, were powerful 
holds in the Middle Ages, and all 
have their history. Their towers 
are all scarred over with fearful 
tragedies, relieved here -and there 
by some flower of sweet romance 
or saintly legend. 

Auch was in ancient times called 
Climberris, the stronghold of the 
Ausct, who dwelt here before the 
Roman conquest—descendants of 
the Iberians from the Caucasian re- 
gions, who left their country and 
settled in Spain and this side of the 
Pyrenees. The chief city of the 
most civilized people of the coun- 
try,a Roman settlement under the 
Cesars, the most important place 
in Novempopulania, the capital of 
the Counts of Fezensac and Armag- 
nac in the Middle Ages, and a 
wealthy influential see, whose arch- 
bishops took part in all the great 
movements of the day, Auch was 
from early times a place of no small 
importance, however insignificant 
now. 

When Cesar’s lieutenant, Pub- 
lius Crassus, took possession of 
the country, he established a Ro- 
man colony on the banks of the 
Algersius, and the Ausci, descend- 
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ing from their heights, it became 
so flourishing that it received the 
imperial name of Avgusta Ausco- 
rum, and was one of the few cities 
of the land to which the Roman 
emperors accorded the Latin right 
—that is, the power of governing 
itself. In the year 211, Caracalla 
allowed it the privilege of having 
a forum, gymnasium, theatre, baths, 
etc., and it became the seat of a 
senate, the head of which was a 
Roman officer called comes. Ro- 
man domination was at first submit- 
ted to reluctantly, but it proved an 
advantage to the city. Literature 
and the arts were cultivated with 
success, the people enriched by 
new sources of industry, sumptu- 
ous villas were built in the environs, 
and roads opened to Toulouse and 
various parts of Novempopulania. 
The pre-eminence of the schools 
here is evident from the poet Auso- 
nius, tuter of the Emperor Gratian, 
who spent part of his youth at 
Auch, pursuing’ his studies under 
Staphylius and Arborius, both of 
whom he eulogizes for their learn- 
ing. Arborius, the brother of Au- 
sonius’ mother, was the son of an 
astrologer, from a distant part of 
Gaul, who married a lady of rank 
in this country and settled here. 
He taught rhetoric, not only at 
Auch, bat at Toulouse, where he 
became the confidential friend of 
Constantine’s brothers, then in a 
kind of exile. This led to his 
fortune. The emperor afterward 
called him to Constantinople, where 
he was loaded with riches and 
honors. 

Ausonius’ friend, Eutropius, a 
celebrated Latin author who held 
offices under Julian the Apostate, 
had a seat in the vicinity of Auch. 

The women, too, of this country 
were inspired with a taste for men- 
tal cultivation, as is shown by Syl- 
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via, sister of the illustrious Rufinus 
of. Elusa, one of the best-versed 
women of her day in Greek litera- 
ture, and who rivalled the noble 
Roman matrons of the time of S. 
Jerome in her knowledge of sacred 
science. Sylvia died at Brescia, 
where her name is still honored, 
while her native land has nearly 
forgotten her memory. 

‘The prosperity of Auch was put 
an end to in the Vth century by the 
invasion of the Goths and Vandals, 
and the city was only saved from 
destruction by the mediation of S. 
Oren, its bishop. In the VIIIth 
century the country was overrun 
by the Moors, who destroyed the 
whole city, with the exception of a 
faubourg still known, after more 
than a thousand years, as the Place 
de la Maure. 

Two centuries after, the Counts 
of Armagnac built a castle on the 
summit of the hill where stood the 
ancient Climberris, and gathered 
their vassals around them. Here 
they held a brilliant court which 
attracted gallant knights and the 
gayest troubadours of the south. 
We read that one of the counts, 
whose stout heart yielded for a time 
to the softening influences of the 
poetic muse, went to Toulouse to 
breathe out his tender lays at the 
feet of-a certain fair lady, Lombar- 
da, but prudence getting the better 
of his gallantry, he abruptly brought 
them to an end, and hurried back 
to the defence of his castle, sudden- 
ly besieged by the enemy. 

It was also in the Xth century 
Auch became a metropolitan see, 
which was so generously endowed 
by the barons of the country that it 
became one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful in the kingdom. Its 
archbishops were to the great lords 
of the province what the popes 
then were to the sovereigns of Eu- 
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rope. ‘They were the lords spirit- 
ual, not only of Novempopulania, 
but the two Navarres. Kings of 
England wrote them to secure their 
influence, which was so great that 
there was a rivalry among the lead- 
ing families desirous of securing the 
see for their children. When the 
Counts of Armagnac transferred 
their capital to Lectoure, the archs- 
bishops became sole lords of the 
city, and in them centred its histo- 
ry from that time. ‘They bore the 
proudest names in the land, ahd 
maintained all the state to which 
their birth and the importance of 
their office entitled them. We read 
that when they came to take pos- 
session of their see, the Baron de 
Montaut, at the head of all the 
neighboring gentry, met them at the 
entrance to the city, and with bared 
head and knee took the archbish- 
op’s mule by the bridle and led him 
to the castle. ‘This was in accord- 
ance with the customs of feudal 
times, when vassals offered homage 
to their liege lords by bending the 
bared knee to the ground, an ex- 
tension, we suppose, of the Oriental 
practice of baring the feet. We 
learn from Andres de Poga, in his 
work, De la Antigua Lenga y Co- 
marcas de las Espanas, that the lords 
of Biscay took their oaths of fealty 
in the sanctuary in this way—a 
custom derived, perhaps, from the 
ancient Cantabrians, who, as Strabo 
telis us, went to battle with one 
foot shod and the other bare, re- 
minding one of the touching nur- 
sery rhyme of “ My son John,” or 
the French ditty which is more to 
the point : 
“Un pied chaussé et l'autre nu, 
Pauavre soldat, que feras-tu ?” 


There were two other bishops in 
the south of France who received a 
similar mark of homage at taking 
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possession of their sees. At Lec- 
toure, it was the Seigneur de Cas- 
telnau, and at Cahors the Baron de 
Ceissac, whose duty it was to offer 
it. At Auch, the Baron de Mon- 
taut afterwards served the arch- 
bishop at dinner and received the 
silver plate on the table as his per- 
quisite. Dom Brugelles, in his 
Chronicles of the diocese, gives a 
ludicrous account of the disappoint- 
ment of a Baron of Montaut at the 
arrival of a cardinal-archbishop of 
simple habits, whose service was 
of glass, though of fine workman- 
ship, which so disappointed the 
baron that he forgot his loyalty and 
smashed all the dishes, to the great 
disgust of the cardinal, who left 
the city and never returned. 

One of the Archbishops of Auch, 
Geraud de Labarthe, went with 
Richard the Lion-Hearted to the 
Holy Land, and had command of 
an armament. He knew also, it 
seems, how to wield his spiritual 
weapons, for on the way he stopped 
in Sicily for a theological encoun- 
ter with the celebrated abbot Joa- 
chim, in which he proved himself 
worthy of his descent from the 
Lords of the Four Valleys. He 
died in the Holy Land in 1191, 
leaving a foundation for the repose 
of his mother’s soul, a touching in- 
cident in the life of this valorous 
churchman. 

Another archbishop established 
the Truce of God in his province, 
issued indulgences to encourage 
his people to go to the aid of the 
Spanish in their crusade against 
the Moors, and finally placed him- 
self at the head of those who re- 
sponded to his.appeal and went to 
the assistance of Don Alfonso of 
Aragon, where he distinguished 
himself by his bravery and religious 
zeal. 

Other prelates have a simpler 
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record which it is pleasant to come 
upon in such rude times. Of one 
we read he granted an indulgence 
of three days to all who should 
bow the head at hearing the Holy 
Name of Jesus. This was m 1383, 
when S. Bernardin of Sienna, the 
great propagator of this devotion, 
was still a child. 

In the X1Vth century we find 
Cardinal Philip d’Alengon, of the 
blood royal of France, among the 
archbishops of Auch. He died in 
Rome in the odor of sanctity, and 
was buried in the church of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, where his 
beautiful Gothic tomb—a_ chef- 
@euvre of the XIVth century— 
may be seen in the left transept. 
In the arch is a fresco of the mar- 
tyrdom of his patron, S. Philip, who 
was crucified with his head down- 
ward, like S. Peter; and beneath 
lies the cardinal on his tomb, sculp- 
tured in marble, with hands folded 
in eternal prayer. Above are his 
cardinal’s hat and the flewrs-de-/is 
of France, and below is the epi- 
taph : 

“ Francorum genitus Regia de stirpe Philippus 

Alenconiadus Ostiz titulatus ab urbe 


Ecclesiz cardo, tanta virtute reluxit 
Ut sua supplicibus eumulentur ma:mora votis.”" 


This prelate was the nephew and 
godson of Philippe le Bel, the de- 
stroyer of the Knights- Templars and 
persecutor of Pope Boniface VIII., 
who merited the stigma Dante casts 
on him in his Purgatorio: 

“Lo! the flower-de-luce 

Enters Alagna: in his vicar, Christ 

Himself a captive, and his mockery 

Acted again. Lo! to his holy lip 

The vinegar and gall once more applied, 

And he ’twixt livmg robbers doomed to bleed.’’ 

“When, O Lord! shall I behold 
that vengeance accomplished which, 
being already determined in thy 
secret judgment, thy retributive 
justice even now contemplates 
with delight?” continues the spirit 
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met by the Divine Poet in the 
place of expiation—words that 
might be echoed in these days, 
when 

** The new Pilate, of whose cruelty 

Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 
With no decree to sanction, pushes on 
Into’the temple his yet eager sails.’’ 

We are here reminded it was at 
Auch all the Knights-Templars of 
Bigorre, with their commander, 
Bernard de Montagu, were execut- 
ed. M. Martin, in his History of 
France, observes that all the tradi- 
tions of this region are favorable to 
the Templars. There is not one 
that is not to their credit. The 
old saying, “ Drink like a Templar,” 
has no echo in the mountains of 
Bigorre. Many of their churches 
are still standing, objects of interest 
to the archeologist, and of devotion 
_ to the pious. There are six or 
seven skullseshown at Gavarnie, 
said to be of the martyred Tem- 
plars, and every year, on the anni- 
versary of the destruction of the 
Order, a knight armed from top to 
toe, and wearing the great white 
mantle of the Order, appears in the 
churchyard and cries three times: 
“Who will defend the Holy Tem- 
ple? Who will deliver the Sepul- 
chre of the Lord?” Then the 
seven heads come to life and reply : 
“No one! no one! The Temple is 
destroyed !” How earnestly these 
unfortunate knights begged to be 
tried by the Inquisition is well 
known. They felt there was some 
chance for justice at a tribunal in 
which there was a religious ele- 
ment. 

A Cardinal d’Armagnac’ was 
Archbishop of Auch when the tra- 
gedy of Rodéle took place, which 
rivals that of the Torre della Fame 
at Pisa in horror. Geraud, brother 
of Count Bernard VII. of Armag- 
nac, having married his son to 
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Margaret of Comminges, took up 
arms against her for forsaking her 
youthful husband and withdrawing 
to the castle of Muret. Count Ber- 
nard took advantage of this to 
make war on Geraud for holding 
the county of Pardiac, on which he 
himself had claims, and pursued 
his brother from one castle to an- 
other. Finally taking him captive, 
he carried him to the fortress of 
Rodéle, and threw him irto a deep 
pit, where he died of hunger and 
cold in four or five days. 

Gerauc’s two sons, John and 
Guilhem, alarmed at Lis captivity, 
but unaware of his fate, were induc- 
ed to come to Auch to implore the 
elemency of their ferocious uncle, 
and on Good Friday, 1403, the 
Count de l’Isle Jourdain, kneel- 
ing with the poor children at his 
feet, besought him to pardon them, 
in memory of the Divine Passion 
that day celebrated; but neither 
the day nor the helplessness of 
the children, so touchingly alluded 
to by their advocate, softened the 
inflexible count. He had them im- 
prisoned in the castle of Lavardens, 
and shortly after, Guilhem, a lad 
of barely fifteen, was tied to a horse 
and taken to the fortress of Rodéle. 
There he was shown the horrible 
pit into which his father had been 
let down alive to incur so fearful a 
death. The poor boy looked into 
the fatal pit, fell senseless to the 
ground, and was never restored to 
life. His brother John, the un- 
happy husband of the faithless 
Margaret of Comminges, was car- 
ried to the castle of Brugens, where 
horrid tortures awaited him. He 
had only escaped from the hatred 
of his wife to fall into the hands of 
Bonne de Berri, Count Bernard’s 
wife, a woman of insatiable ambi- 
tion and relentless purpose. This 
new Frédégonde put his eyes out 
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by passing a red-hot brazier before 
them, and then, remembering the 
strength God gave the blind Sam- 
son to take vehgeance on his ene- 
mies, she. had him thrown into a deep 
moat, where he died of hunger. 
Never was there a family that 
reflected more faithfully than the 
Armagnacs all the vices and de- 
fects as well as the virtues of the 
Middle Ages. Its history contains 
every element to fix the attention, 
with its tragedies, its examples of 
brutal power, its prodigies of valor 
and heroism, its struggles in the 
cause of liberty, and, finally, in its 
marvels of faith. Religious influ- 
ence sooner or later asserted its 
triumph in the heart. Many of the 
counts laid aside their armor for 
the cowl and scapular, and atoned 
for their sins in the cloister. They 
were benefactors to the Church, 
they founded monasteries, they 
fought in the holy wars. We find 
them with Godfrey of Bouillon 
under the walls of Jerusalem, and 
fighting against the Moors with the 
Kings of Castile and Aragon. 
Among the most renowned members 
of the race, we must not forget 
Count John I.,a native of Auch, 
whose valor placed him on a level 
with Du Guesclin, the greatest cap- 
tain of the age. For atime they 
fought on the same side, but they 
met as opponents on the plain of 
Navarrete, where Count John fought 
for Don Pedro and greatly contri- 
buted to the victory. Du Guesclin 
was taken prisoner. For more than 
thirty years Count John was one 
of the strongest supporters of the 
King of France. After the. battle 
of Crécy, he stopped the tide of 
English invasion, and when the 
Black Prince was covering Aqui- 
taine with blood and ruins in 1355, 
he alone ventured to resist him and 
obstruct his victorious march. 
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After the defeat at. Poitiers, he 
veiled the humiliation of the king 
with the splendor of his munificence. 
He sent the king all kinds of pro- 
visions, as well as silver utensils, for 
his table. He convoked the Etats- 
Généraux to organize forces to 
avert calamities that threatened 
the country. He fought beside the 
Duke of Anjou ana Du Guesclin 
in the immortal campaigns of 1369 
and 1370. This was the period in 
which the grandeur of the house 
of Armagnac culminated. John I. 
married Reine de Got, niece of 
Pope Clement V., whom Dante 
thrusts lower than Simon Magus. 
She was buried in the choir of the 
Cordeliers at Auch, now, alas! a 
granary. The count’s second wife 
was Beatrice de Clermont, great- 
granddaughter of S. Louis IX., 
king of France, and qne of his 
daughters married the brother ot 
Charles V., and the other the oldest 
son of Don Pedro of Aragon. 

Such were the royal pretensions 
of this great house. Descended 
from the Merovingian race of kings 
through Sanche Mitarra, the terri- 
ble scourge of the Moors, who lies 
buried at S. Oren’s Priory, founded 
by the first Count of Armagnac, on 
the banks of the Gers, the Counts 
of Auch, as they were sometimes 
called, bore themselves right royal- 
ly. They acknowledged no suze- 
rain. ‘They were the first to call 
themselves counts dy the grace of 
God, a formula then used to express 
the divine right, but in the sense 
of S. Paul and of the Middle Ages, 
which was simply acknowledging 
that all power comes from God, and 
that the right of exercising it has 
for its true source not the force 
of arms, but in God alone. We 
must come down to the XVth cen- 
tury to find the jealous susceptibil- 
ity that only interpreted, in_ the 
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sense of absolute independence of 
all human power, such expressions 
as Dei gratid ; per Dei gratiam ; 
Dei dono, etc., which had been used 
with the sole intention of express- 
ing a truth of the Christian faith, a 
profound sentiment of subordina- 
tion to divine authority. This in- 
tention is nowhere so explicit as in 
the legend on the ancient money of 
Béarn, where its rulers used almost 
the words of the apostle: Gratia 
autem Dei sumus td quod sumus. 

Charles VII. thought it worth 
while to forbid John IV. of Armag- 
nac, in 1442, the use of such formu- 
las. Seven years after, he obliged 
the Dukes of Burgundy to declare 
they bore no prejudice to the crown 
of France. Louis XI. vainly tried 
to prevent the Duke of Brittany 
from using them. Since that time 
it has been claimed as the exclu- 
sive right of sovereigns. Bishops, 
however, retain the formula Dez 
gratia in their public acts of dioce- 
san administration, with the addi- 
tion: ef apostolice sedis, which dates 
from the end of the XIIIth century 
only. 

It was the independence and 
royal pretensions of such great vas- 
sals that determined the kings of 
France to destroy their power. 
Under the sons of Philip le Bel be- 
gan the great struggle between the 
crown and the feudal aristocracy. 
In order to incorporate their pro- 
vinces with the royal domains, they 
availed themselves of every pretext 
to crush them, and such pretexts 
were by no means wanting in the 
case of the Armagnacs, where they 
could claim the necessity of pro- 
tecting the eternal laws on which 
are based all family and social 
rights and the principles of true 
religion. History is full of the 
cruelty of the last counts, and for- 
gets all it could offer by way of 


contrast. It forgets to speak of 
Count John III., who put an end 
to the brigandage of the great bands 
in southern France, and went to 
find a premature death under the 
walls of Alessandria, in an expedition 
too chivalrous not to be glorious. 
It insists on the brutal ferocity and 
excessive ambition of Bernard VIL., 
the great constable, and passes over 
all that could palliate his offences 
in so rude an age—his fine qualities, 
his zeal for the maintenance of 
legitimate authority, and his inter- 
est in the welfare of the Church. It 
lays bare the criminal passion of 
Count John V., and forgets his re- 
pentance and reparation, as well 
as the holy austerities of Isabella 
in the obscure cell of a Spanish 
monastery, where she effaced the 
scandal she had given the world. 

Count John was the last real 
lord of Armagnac. He filled up 
the cup of wrath, and his humilia- 
tions and frightful death, the long, 
unjust captivity of his brother 
Charles, the scaffold on which per- 
ished Jacques de Nemours, and 
the abjection into which his chil- 
dren were plunged, are fearful ex- 
amples of divine retribution. 

The spoils of the counts of Ar- 
magnac were given as a dowry to 
Margaret of Valois when she mar- 
ried Henry II. of Navarre, who, as 
well as her first husband, the Duc 
d’Alengon, descended from the 
Armagnacs. Henry and Margaret 
made their solemn entry into Auch 
in 1527, and the latter, as Countess 
of Armagnac, took her seat as hon- 
orary canon in the cathedral. Her 
arms are still over the first stall at 
the left, beneath the lion rampant 
of the Armagnacs—a stall assigned 
those lords as lay canons, in the 
time of Bernard III., who was the 
first to pay homage to S. Mary of 
Auch, 
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Margaret’s grandson, Henry IV., 
united the title of Armagnac to 
the crown of France, and Louis 
XIV., on his way from St. Jean-de- 
Luz, where he was married to 
Maria Theresa, the Infanta of Spain, 
' passed through Auch, and, attend- 
ing divine service in the cathedral, 
took his seat in the choir as Count 
of Armagnac. 

Napoleon III. accepted the title 
of honorary canon of this church. 

The cathedral at Auch is remark- 
able for the stained glass windows 
of the time of the Renaissance, 
which Catherine de Medicis wished 
to carry off to Paris, and the one 
hundred and thirteen stalls of the 
choir, the wonderful carvings of 
which rival those of Amiens. Na- 
poleon I., on his return from Spain, 
admired and coveted these beauti- 
ful stalls, and wished to remove the 
old rood-loft which concealed them 
from the public. He endowed the 
church with an annual sum, and 
expressed his regret so fair a Sposa 
should be bereaved of its lord—the 
hierarchy not being fully restored 
in France at that time. 

The canons of the cathedral were 
formerly required to be nodilis san- 
guine vel litteris—noble of birth or 
distinguished in letters, That they 
keep up to their standard in learn- 
ing seems evident from the reputa- 
tion of one of their number, the sa- 
vant Abbé Canéto, one of the most 
distinguished archeologists of the 
country, whose works are indispen- 
sable to the visitor to Auch and the 
surrounding places. 

It is quite impressive to see these 
venerable canons seated in their 
carved stalls, worthy of princes, 
singing the divine Office. Their 
capes, we noticed, are trimmed with 
ermine, probably a mark of their 
dignity. To wear furs of any kind 
was in the Middle Ages an indica- 
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tion of rank, or, at least, wealth. 
The English Parliament made a 
statute in 1334 forbidding all per- 
sons wearing furs that had not an 
income of one hundred pounds a 
year. 

In this church is the altar of No- 
tre Dame d’Auch, the oldest shrine 
of the Virgin in the province, first 
set up at ancient Elusa by S. Satur- 
ninus, the Apostle of Toulouse, and 
brought here by S. Taurin in the 
IVth century, when that place was 
destroyed by the barbarians. 

The similarity of S. Saturninus’ 
devotion fo that of the present day is 
remarkable—devotion to Mary and 
the Chair of Peter. Everywhere he 
erected churches in their honor, as 
at Elusa, now the town of Eauze, 
At Auch he dedicated a church to 
the Prince of the Apostles, where 
now stands the little church of S. 
Pierre, on the other side of the 
Gers, once burned down by the 
Huguenots. 

The paintings of the Stations of 
the Cross in the cathedral were 
given by a poor servant girl, whose 
heart at the hour of death turned 
towards the sanctuary where she 
had so often experienced the bene- 
fit of meditating on the Sacred Pas- 
sion that she was desirous of incit- 
ing others to so salutary a devotion. 

In one of the chapels is a monu- 
ment tothe memory of M. d’Etigny, 
whose statue is on the public prome- 
nade—the last Intendant of the pro- 
vince, who employed a part of his 
immense fortune in building the fine 
roads that lead to the watering-places 
inthe Pyrenees, which have added so 
much to the prosperity of the coun- 
try. But he was one of those cui 
bono men who always sacrifice the 
picturesque and the interesting on 
some plea of public utility. He 
destroyed the medizval character 
of the city, with its narrow streets, 
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curious overhanging houses—of 
which a few specimens are left—and 
ancient walls with low arched gate- 
ways, made when mules alone were 
used for bringing in merchandise. 
When any sacrifice is to be made, 
why must it always fall on what ap- 
peals to the eye and the imagina- 
tion? Why must some people in- 
sist on effacing the venerable rec- 
ords of past ages to make room for 
their own utilitarian views? There 
are too many of such palimpsests. 
Is not the world large enough for 
all human tastes to find room to ex- 
press themselves ? 

We had, however, no reason to 
grumble at M. d’Etigny’s fine roads 
among the mountains, which saved 
us, in many instances, from being 
transported like the ancient mer- 
chandise of Auch, and we nearly for- 
got his enormities when we found 
ourselves at Bagnéres-de-Luchon 
under the shade of the fine trees he 
planted in the Cours d’Etigny, 
where tourists and invalids love to 
gather in the evening. 

M. d@’Etigny also took an in- 
terest in the religious prosperity of 
the country. On the corner-stone 
of a church at Vic Fezensac is the 
inscription: Dominus d’Etigny me 
posuit, 1760. This church was built 
by Pére Pascal, a Franciscan, out 
of the ruins of the old castle of 
the Counts of Fezensac, which he 
obtained permission to use in spite 
of the town authorities, by apply- 
ing to Mme. de Pompadour, then 
all-powerful at court. Do not sup- 
pose the good friar paid the least 
homage to wickedness in high 
places by so doing. On the con- 
trary, he boldly began his petition: 
“Madame, redeem your sins by 
your alms.” Instead of taking of- 
fence, the duchess profited by the 
counsel, ‘The fére, returning from 
Auch with the royal permission, 


met some of his opponents, wholly 
unsuspicious of the truth, to whose 
pleasantries he replied: “Let me 
pass. I am exhausted, for I carry 
in my cowl the ruins of the castle 
of Vic.” 

Auch in those days was only 
lighted by the lamps that hung be- 
fore the niches of the Virgin, and 
the only night-watchman up to the 
last century was the crier, who went 
about the streets at midnight call- 
ing aloud on the people to be mind- 
ful of their soul’s salvation and 
pray for the dead. This practice 
was called the miseremini, because 
the crier sometimes made use of the 
words of Job sung in the Mass for 
the Dead: Miseremint, miseremini 
met, vos saltem amici met, quia manus 
Domini tetigit me—“ Have pity 
on me, have pity on me, O ye my 
friends! for the hand of the Lord 
hath touched me.” It was also call- 
ed the Reveillé, from the beginning 
of the verses he sometimes chant- 
ed: 

“ Réveille-toi, peuple Chrétien, 

Réveille-toi, c’est pour ton bien, 
Quitte ton lit, prend tes habits, 
Pense a la mort de Jésus Christ. 


A la mort, a la mort, il faut tous venir, 
Tout doit enfin finir. 


Quand de ce monde tu partiras, 
Rien qu’un linceul n’emporteras 
Ton corps sera mangé des vers 
Et peut-étre ton Ame aux enfers. 
A la mort, & la mort, etc. 


Tu passeras le long d*un bois, 
LA tu trouveras une croix, 

Sur cette croix il y a un écrit 
C’est le doux nom de Jésus Christ, 
A la mort, ala mort, etc.”” 

This crier acted the part of a 
policeman, keeping an eye on the 
evil-doer, and watching over the 
safety of the town. If he discov- 
ered a door ajar, he entered and 
aroused the inmates. A startling 
apparition he must have been to 
the offenders of the law. He wore 
a death’s head and cross-bones em- 
broidered before and behind, and 
carried a small bell in his hand, 
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which he rang from time to time 
as he passed through the narrow 
streets with his lugubrious cry. Of 
course he was a public functionary 
of importance. He. figured in full 
costume in the great religious pro- 
cessions and took a part in all the 
public festivities. 

On the sunny terraces of Auch 
grow the seedless pears which have 
been so renowned from time im- 
memorial that they have their place 
in the annals of the city. We have 
fully tested the qualities of these 
unrivalled pears, and can sincerely 
echo all that has been said in their 
praise. Duchesne, the physician 
of Henry IV., an empiric of the 
school of Paracelsus, and a famous 
person in his day, does not forget 
in his Dieteticon to mention them 
among the most famous produc- 
tions of his country. He places 
them in the first rank, and those of 
Tours in the second. According 
to him, they originated in the town 
of Crustumerium in Italy, and 
their name, derived therefrom, was 
softened by the Italians into Cris- 
tiano, whence that of Bon Chré- 
tien, as they are sometimes called, 
though not their right name. Oth- 
ers call them Pompéienne, because, 
as they say, introduced by Pompi- 
dian, an ancient bishop of Eauze. 
But everybody with a proper sense 
of the case will stoutly attribute 
them, in accordance with the pop- 
ular tradition, to the great S. Oren, 
whose blessing gave them their 
rare qualities, especially the pe- 
culiarity of being seedless when 
the trees grow within the limit of 
the city, though this is by no 
means the case with those that 
grow in the environs. 

Dom Brugelles, a Benedictine 
of last century, mentions this pe- 
culiarity in his Chronicles of the 
diocese, and says they were in 
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such demand in his time as to be 
worth sometimes thirty-six francs a 
dozen. 

Pére Aubéry, in his Latin poem 
of Augusta Auscorum, is enthusias- 
tic in their praise: “How I love 
the aspect of these fair gardens en- 
closed among sumptuous dwell- 
ings! What a wealth of flowers! 
And the trees bear a fruit still 
more worthy of your admiration. 
The Pompéienne pear, delicious 
as the ambrosia of the gods, was 
reserved for the soil of this city 
alone. The trees without its walls, 
even those that grow close to its 
trenches, do not produce the like. 
This most glorious of fruit is an 
inappreciable gift of heaven and 
earth, which is praised throughout 
the kingdom and sold at a great 
price in distant lands.* 

“The pears of the fertile gardens 
of Touraine cannot be compared 
to those whose old name of Pom- 
péienne is now lost in that of Bon 
Chrétien. ‘The pears at Tours are 
as inferior to those of Auch as 
other honey in sweet>ress to that 
of Hybla. Nay, should the gods 
themselves by chance know of 
these trees, should they taste of 
these Auscitain pears so delicious 
to the palate, they would despise 
the dishes served at their celestial 
banquets—yes, scorn the flowing 
nectar and sweet ambrosia that 
feed their immortality. 

“ And as the admirable name of 
Bon Chrétien is only given the 
pears that grow in the gardens of 
the city, and belongs not to those 
produced elsewhere; as it is only 
within these walls they acquire so 
agreeable and appetizing a flavor, 
their name is a presage that the 

* The Empress Catherine of Russia, as well as 
the King of Denmark, was in the habit ef sending 


every year for a supply of these pears, They arein 
less demand now, like many other things ence val- 
ued. 








inhabitants shall never be infected 
by the contagion and venom of 
heresy—a scourge that has attack- 
ed almost all the towns of Ar- 
magnac—and that the Mother of 
Christ, patroness of Auch, by avert- 
ing this poison, shall keep them 
faithful to the rites of their an- 
cestors, and fill*them with eternal 
love for the ancient religion.” 

M. Lafforgue, in his History of 
Auch, says these pears are so 
prized that they are often pre- 
sented to princes, governors, and 
other distinguished characters. 

“When Elizabeth Farnese, Queen 
of Spain, passed through Auch 
on her way to join her husband 
Philip V., in Nov., 1714, the city 
consuls offered her, as they had 
done the Dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy in 1701, some of the 
poires ad Auch. ‘Twenty dozen, 
which cost one hundred and for- 
ty-three livres, were presented her 
in straw boxes made by the Ursu- 
line nuns.* 

When Mr. Laplagne, a native of 
this part of the country, and Minis- 
ter of Finance under Louis Philippe, 
boasted in M. Guizot’s presence, 
with true Gascon expansiveness, of 
the seedless pears that grow on the 
terraces of Auch, the latter, with the 
distrust of certain great minds, ex- 
pressed some incredulity. M. La- 
plagne resolved to convince the 
President of the Council publicly, 
and procured at some expense an 
enormous pear, ripened on the very 
terrace which a century before had 
produced the fruit so vaunted by 
Dom Brugelles. Fifty guests were 
invited to witness the result. They 
assembled around the table, in the 


* We were shown some of these curious boxes at 
S. Oren’s Priory. The straw of different colors is 
woven in figures, giving the effect of a kind of mo- 
saic, or cloth of gold. according tothe quality. The 
tuns formerly made candlesticks for the altar in this 
way, which were both unique and beautiful. 
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centre of which was displayed the 
wonderful pear from Auch. M. 
Guizot could hardly believe his 
eyes at such a prodigy, and declar- 
ed himself convinced. The dessert 
was impatiently awaited. The 
Minister of Finance, certain of vic- 
tory, insisted on M. Guizot’s open- 
ing the pear. It wasset before him. 
He cut it in two with some difficulty 
—it contained four large seeds ! 

In spite of this exceptional case, 
the poires d’ Auch (their right name, 
by the way) that grow within 
the limits of the city are general- 
ly without seeds. The superabun- 
dant pulp seems to stifle them. 
They are still the pride of the place, 
and it was only a year or two agoa 
number were sent to his Holiness 
Pius IX. 

Pére Aubéry, whom I have quot- 
ed, was connected with the college 
at Auch, formerly under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits. S. Francis Re- 
gis was also for some time one of 
its professors. Among the eminent 
men educated here may be mention- 
ed Cardinal d’Ossat, who, when 
chargé d'affaires at Rome, succeed- 
ed in obtaining the absolution of 
Henry IV. from the Holy See. He 
was a poor country lad, whose con- 
dition, exciting the pity of the can- 
ons of ‘T'rie, they made him a choir- 
boy, and sent him to school. He 
became successively a charity scho- 
lar of the Jesuits at Auch, the pro- 
tégé of Cardinal de Foix and his 
secretary of embassy at Rome, and, 
finally, chargé d@affaires at the Pa- 
pal court and Cardinal-bishop of 
Bayeux. He died at Rome in 1604, 
bequeathing the little he possessed 
to the poor and his two secretaries. 
This celebrated diplomatist was an 
honor to his country and the church 
that developed his talents. 

The famous Nostradamus was 
another pupil of this college. 
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Bernard du Poey,a disciple of 
Buchanan, and a poet of some note, 
was professor here when the college 
was under the direction of laymen. 
We give one of his epigrams, writ- 
ten while connected with this insti- 
tution : 

“ Lucis amore simul feedam protrudinus omnem 
Barbariem: tenebris nec patet ista domus.’’ 
“The love of light makes us cast 
away every vestige of barbarism: 
this house opens not to dark- 

ness.” 

“ Barbarism "—* light "—“ dark- 
ness ’’—a jargon often heard in our 
day also, and it still finds its dupes. 
The would-be metaphysicians and 
theologians who use it should 
meditate on this sentence of Ber- 
keley’s : “ We first raise a dust, and 
then complain we cannot see !” 

Once more on the way. It is 
not till we approach Rabastens we 
see an opening in the outer range 
of the Pyrenees, and behold Mt. 
Maladetta raising heavenward its 
glittering diadem of glaciers. Be- 
hind is. Spain, religious Spain, 
“land of an eternal crusade” and 
wondrous saints. Rabastens is one 
of the most ancient towns in Bi- 
gorre, and celebrated in the relig- 
ious wars. It was here Blaise 
de Monluc received the frightful 
wound in his face which obliged 
him to wear a mask the rest of 
his life, and gave him the leisure 
to write his Commentaries, which 
Henry IV. called the Soldier’s Bi- 
ble. This old warrior, deprived 
of nearly all his limbs, coolly re- 
lates a thousand incidents of in- 
credible bravery in the boasting 
manner of a true Gascon, that does 
not ill become a book written for 
the defenders of Gascony. 

Twelve miles or so further on is 
Tarbes, the chef-lien of the Hautes 
Pyrénées— “ gentille Reine.” 

“ Bigourdaine,” as Jasmin says, 
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“splendidement assise au milieu 
de la plaine la plus fraiche, la plus 
fertile et la plus variée.” ‘The 
water from the Adour, first brought 
here to fill the moat that surround- 
ed the city, is now used to turn 
mills and fertilize the meadows, 
which are wonderfully fresh, af- 
fording a charming contrast to 
the mountains in the background. 

The foundation of Tarbes is lost 
in the remoteness of time. Its oc- 
cupation by the Romans is evident 
from the camp still pointed out in 
the vicinity. Bigorre, of which it 
was the principal city, was made a 
comté in the VIIIth century, and 
its succession of counts was unin- 
terrupted till Henry IV. ascended 
the throne of France. Its first 
count was Enéco (or Inigo) Arista, 
or The Bold, who became King of 
Navarre, and rivalled the Cid in 
prowess. 

Bigorre was ceded to the English 
by the treaty of Brittany, but when 
war again broke out between Eng- 
land and France two great barons 
of the province, Menaud de Bar- 
bazan and the Sire d’Anchin, as 
Froissart relates, seized the city 
and castle of Tarbes, and all Bi- 
gorre rose to expel the English, 
who only continued to hold for a 
time the impregnable fortresses of 
Lourdes and Mauvezin. This Lord 
of Barbazan was a companion in 
arms of Du Guesclin and _ took 
sides with the Armagnacs, his 
kinsmen, in their famous contest 
with the house of Foix. His son, 
Arnauld Guilhem de _ Barbazan, 
was the valiant knight who wore 
so worthily the fair flower of a 
blameless life that he received the 
title, which he was the first to bear, 
of the chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, conferred on him by his 
contemporaries. Monstrelet says 
he was a noble knight, prompt in 
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action, fertile in expedients, and 
renowned in arms. He was the 
leader in the famous encounter be- 


tween seven French and seven- 


English knights at Saintonge in 
1402, when the latter challenged 
the French to a trial of arms out 
of love for des dames de leurs pen- 
sées. The French knights began 
the day by devoutly hearing Mass 
and receiving the Holy Body of 
the Lord. Jouvenel des Ursins de- 
picts the fearful encounter, which 
took place in presence of a 
vast number of spectators, among 
whom was the Count of Arma- 
gnac. Lances were shivered and 
terrible blows given with sword 
and battle-axe, but it was Barba- 
zan who decided the day, and the 
English were forced to acknowl- 
edge themselves defeated. The 
conquerors, clothed in white, were 
led in triumph to the King, who 
loaded them with presents. To 
the Chevalier de Barbazan he 
gave a purse of gold and a sword 
on one side of which was graven, 
Barbazan sans reproche, in \etters 
of gold; and on the other, U¢ 
lapsu graviore ruant. This sword 
is still preserved in the Chateau 
de Faudoas by the descendants 
of Barbazan’s sister. The chival- 
ric deeds that won it were com- 
memorated not only in the chroni- 
cles of the time, but in three bal- 
lads of Christine de Pisan. 
Barbazan was as noble in heart 
as heroic in action. He took sides 
with Count Bernard VII. of Ar- 
magnac against the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, but, when the latter fell a 
victim to treachery, he indignantly 
condemned the crime, and said he 
would rather have died than had a 
hand in it. He fought side by side 
with Dunois, Lahire, and La Tré- 
mouille, at Orleans, Auxerre, and 
many another battle-field. His 
VOL, xxI.— 36 
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last exploit was to rout eight thou- 
sand English and Burgundian troops 
near Chalons, with only three 
thousand, a few months after the 
atrocious murder of Joan of Arc, 
under whose white banner he had 
fought. 

So valuable were his services 
that the king conferred on him the 
magnificent title of “ Restaurateur 
du royaume et de la couronne de 
France,” and added the fleurs-de-lis 
to his arms. Soldiers received 
knighthood from his hands as if he 
were a king. When he died, he 
was buried at St. Denis among the 
kings of France with all the honors 
of royalty—a supreme honor, of 
which there are only two other in- 
stances in French history—Du 
Guesclin and Turenne. 

The feudal castle of Barbazan is 
on a steep hill a few miles southeast 
of Tarbes. The Roman inscrip- 
tions found there show it to be of 
extreme antiquity. Onthe summit 
of the hill is the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Piétat, built by Anne de 
Bourbon, Lord of Barbazan, to re- 
ceive a miraculous Madonna that 
had long been an object of venera- 
tion to the people around. He 
founded two weekly Masses here, 
one in honor of the holy name of 
God, and the other of the Virgin, 
and he bequeathed lands for the 
support of the chapel, which is still 
a pious resort for pilgrims. 

The Cathedral of Tarbes is built 
on the ruins of the ancient fortress. 
of Bigorre, which gave its name to 
the surrounding province. The 
bishops have an important place in 
the annals of the country. Under 
the Merovingian race of kings they 
held the rank of princes, and were 
the peers of the proudest barons in 
the land. We find several saints 
in the list—S. Justin, S. Faustus, 
and S. Landeol, whose venerable 
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forms look down from the windows 
of the chancel in the cathedral. 
Gregory of ‘Tours mentions S. Jus- 
tin, and speaks of a lily on his 
tomb that bloomed every year on 
the day of his martyrdom. 

Bernard II., a bishop of Tarbes 
in the year 1009, merits the admi- 
ration of posterity for his efforts to 
relieve his flock during a terrible 
famine of three years, in which peo- 
ple devoured one another to such 
an extent that a law was made con- 
demning those who ate human 
flesh to be burned alive. The 
holy bishop, like S. Exuperius of 
Toulouse, sold all the vessels and 
ornaments of the church, and gave 
all he possessed, to alleviate the 
wants of his people. 

His successor stayed a civil war 
that broke out, to add to the dis- 
tress of the country, by assembling 
the chief lords of the land and con- 
juring them not to add fire and 
pillage to the horrors of famine, 
but rather seek to disarm the ven- 
geance of heaven by their prayers. 
He established the Truce of God 
in his diocese, and had the happi- 
ness of seeing peace and abundance 
restored to the land. These old 
bishops seemed to have some cor- 
rect notions of their obligations, 
though they did live in the darkest 
of the Middle Ages! 

In the time of a bishop who be- 
longed to the house of Foix ap- 
peared a comet which alarmed all 
Europe. The Pope profited by the 
universal terror to recommend a 
stricter practice of the Christian 
virtues, in order, as he said, if any 
danger were at hand, that the faith- 
ful might be saved. The Bishop of 
Tarbes instituted public processions 
on the occasion. « 

It was a Bishop of Tarbes, the 
Cardinal Gabriel de Gramont, who 
in the XVIth century played so 
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important a part in the negotiations 
between Henry VIII. of England 
and the Pope to dissolve the mar- 
riage of the former with Catherine 
of Aragon. The king pretended to 
act from conscientious motives, and 
said the Bishop of Tarbes confirm- 
ed his scruples. We need some- 
thing more than the mere word of 
a monarch who violated the most 
solemn promises and obligations 
to induce us to believe in the com- 
plicity of the bishop, though, de- 
ceived by the representations of 
the king, and alarmed at the conse- 
quences of a rupture with the Holy 
See, he may have endeavored to 
temporize, that the crisis might be 
delayed. 

Tarbes was taken by the Hugue- 
nots under the ferocious Count de 
Montgomery in the XVIth century. 
He devastated the cathedral, and 
burned its fine organ, its altars, 
vestments, choral books, library, 
and chapter-house. The bells were 
melted down, the bishop’s house 
pillaged and burned, as well as the 
residences of the canons, the con- 
vents of the Cordeliers, Carmelites, 
etc. The bishop was forced to 
retreat to the mountains, where, 
charmed by the picturesque heights 
above the valley of Luz, he re-esta- 
blished the springs of S. Sauveur, 
and built a little chapel with the 
inscription: Vos haurietis aguas 
de fontibus Salvatoris ; whence the 
name since given this watering- 
place was derived. 

It is recorded of a bishop in the 
XVIIth century, as something ex- 
traordinary, that, contrary to cus 
tom, he allowed his flock, in a time 
of famine, to eat meat during Lent 
on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days. He probably had the liberal 
proclivities of Bishop Hébert of 
Agen, already mentioned ! 

Finally, it was a Bishop of Tarbe: 
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who, in these days, restored four 
devout chapels of the Virgin, of 
ancient renown in the country, but 
profaned at the Revolution and left 
desolate, and gave them back to 
Mary with priests to minister at 
their altars: Notre Dame de Ga- 
raison, ‘in a valley of the Hautes 
Pyrénées; Notre Dame de Piétat, 
overlooking the plain of Tarbes; 
Notre Dame de Poueylahun, on a 
picturesque peak that rises from the 
valley of Azun; and Notre Dame 
de Héas, the Madonna of shepherds, 
ina hollow of the wild mountains 
near the Spanish frontier—a power- 
ful quadrilateral for the defence of 
this diocese of Mary. The memo- 
ry of Bishop Lawrence will likewise 
be for ever associated with the 
church of Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
for it was he who, by his zeal, pru- 
dence, and spiritual insight contri- 
buted so greatly to its foundation. 
It became the cherished object 
of interest in his old age. He beg- 
ged for it, labored for it, and watch- 
ed over the progress of the work. 
His last act before attending the 
Council of the Vatican was a pil- 
grimage to the sacred Grotto, and 
while at Rome his heart was con- 
stantly turning to this new altar in 
Mary’s honor, and testifying great 
joy at the splendor of the solemni- 
ties. He died at Rome in January, 
1870, and his remains were brought 
back to ‘Tarbes for burial. 

At Tarbes we changed cars for 
Lourdes. Here we received our 
first impressions of the great religi- 
ous movement in the country, mani- 
fested by the immense pilgrimages, 
which rival those of the Middle 
Ages. We encountered a train of 
pilgrims with red crosses on their 
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breasts and huge rosaries around 
their necks. There were gentle- 
men and ladies, and priests and 
sisters of different religious orders. 
Among them was a cardinal, whose 
hand people knelt to kiss as he is- 
sued from the cars. They all had 
radiant faces, as if they had been 
on some joyful mission instead of 
a penitential pilgrimage. But one 
of the fruits of penitence and faith 
is joy in the highest sense of the 
word. Spenser wisely makes the 
proud Sansfoy the father of Sansjoy. 

Leaving them behind, we kept on 
in full view of the mountains along 
a fine plateau called Lanne Mau- 
rine, or the Land of the Moors. 
The Moorish invasion, though more 
than a thousand years ago, has left 
ineffaceable traces all through this 
country. ‘The traveller is always 
coming across them. In one place 
is the Fountain of the Moors; in 
another the Castle of the Moors; 
and there are many families who 
still bear the names of Maure and 
Mouret. The Lanne Maurine is so 
called from a bloody combat which 
took place here to dispute the pos- 
session of the plain. It wasa priest 
who roused the people to arms and 
led them against the infidel, whom 
they smote hip and thigh. A grate- 
ful people have erected an eques- 
trian statue to his memory at the 
entrance of his village church. 

We were now rapidly approach- 
ing Lourdes. Already the Pic du 
Gers rose out of the valley sacred 
to Mary, and the heart instinctively 
turns from everything else to hail 
the ntw star that has risen in these 
favored heavens to diffuse the pure 
radiance of the Immaculate Con- 
ception ! 








A Little Bird. 


A LITTLE BIRD. 


In his cage my blithe canary, swinging, 
Trills with merry voice a roundelay ; 

From the early sunrise le is singing, 
Chirping, flying, flitting all the day. 


They who call it cruel thus to hold him 
Never saw his joyous, twinkling eyes, 
Never heard the something that 1 told him 

Once, beneath delusive April skies : 


When my hand drew back the sliding casement, 
Bidding him be happy and go free, 

Thinking all the while, in self-abasement, 
Never more a jailer stern to be. 


So I left him, lingering, fearing, sighing, 
Loath to watch him soar and speed away, 

Loath to see him from my roof-tree flying, 
Sad to miss his songs and pretty play. 


Evening fell, and in my chamber lying, 
Wondering where the bird had found a nest, 
What was that around me feebly flying, 
What was that low drooping on my breast ? 


Ruffled plumage, tiny pinions weary, 
Every flutter seemed a throb of pain ; 

Ah! the prison-house was not so dreary, 
Tired Robin had come home again ! 


They who deem it cruel thus to hold him 
Should have seen the wanderer’s listless eyes 
Greet the loving care so quick to fold him 
Safe and warm from show’ry April skies. 


Never morning now but sees him flitting 
In and out, as happy as can be; 

Never twilight but it finds him sitting 
Drowsy-eyed, a willing captive he. 


Birdie, warbler, beautiful canary ! 
Trill the fulness of thy roundelay ; 
Of the rippling sweetness never chary, 

Sing, my pretty Robin, all the day! 
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EARLY ANNALS OF CATHOLICITY IN NEW JERSEY. 


THe first navigators who are 
known to have sailed along the 
seaboard, and perhaps to have 
landed on the soil of that part of 
America now called New Jersey, 
were Catholics, and in fact made 
their voyages before Protestantism 
was heard of. These hardy men 
were Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian 
in the service of King Henry VII. 
of England, who sailed from Bristol 
in the month of May, 1498, and, 
proceeding considerably to the 
north, afterwards turned south and 
followed the coast-line as far as 
the Chesapeake ; and John Verazza- 
no, a Florentine in the pay of the 
King of France, who, taking a 
southerly course to America in 
1524, proceeded along the coast 
from Florida to the fiftieth degree 
of north latitude, and is supposed 
to have entered the harbor of New 
York. The earliest colony estab- 
lished here was about 1620, when 
Dutch Calvinists (emigrants from 
Holland) settled the town of Ber- 
gen; and in 1638, a party of Swedes, 
who were Lutherans, made several 
settlements on the shore of the 
Delaware. They were under the 
patronage of their celebrated Queen 
Christina, who later became a Cath- 
olic. In 1664, a grant of the coun- 
try between the Connecticut and 
the Delaware rivers was made by 
King Charles II. of England—the 
Swedes having been subjugated by 
the Hollanders, and these in their 
turn by the English—to his brother 
the Duke of York, who afterwards 
Was a sincere convert to the Catho- 
lic faith, and reigned as James II. 


That portion of this territory which 
is now New Jersey was sold by the 
royal patron to two proprietors, one 
of whom was Sir George Carteret; 
and it was in his honor that it re- 
ceived its present name, for his 
having defended during the Par- 
liamentary war against the Rev- 
olutionists the island of /ersey, 
which is one of the so-called 
Channel Isles on the coast of 
France, and is full of ancient 
churches and other memorials of 
the Catholic faith, introduced there 
by S. Helier in the VIth century. 
But apart from the name there 
was nothing that recalled the Cath- 
olic religion in New Jersey. ‘Ihe 
most intense anti-Catholic senti- 
ment was prevalent, and the bitter 
fanaticism of the mother country 
was extended even to these parts 
with perhaps increased virulence. 
Thus, in 1679, the 26th of Novem- 
ber was appointed a day of thanks- 
giving in the colony for deliverance 
from what was called “that horrid 
plot of the Papists to murder the 
King (Charles II.) and destroy all 
the Protestants !”—which was the 
infamous affair of Titus Oates, got- 
ten up maliciously against the 
Catholics to have still another pre- 
text for persecuting them. The 
whole province having been divi- 
ded into two parts, called respec- 
tively East and West New Jersey, 
the latter was settled, to mention 
only the English-speaking popula- 
tion, mostly by members of the 
Society of Friends, commonly call- 
ed Quakers, from England, but the 
former by Scotch Presbyterians 
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and Congregationalists from New 
England; and of this part Robert 
Barclay was appointed first gov- 
ernor for life, but, having power to 
name a deputy, he remained in 
Scotland. ‘This miserable man, af- 
ter having become a Catholic in 
France, where he had an unele a 
priest, who was at the expense of 
educating him, relapsed into heresy 
shortly after returning to hts native 
country, where his religion was pro- 
scribed, and finally joined the Qua- 
kers, for whom he wrote the famous 
Apology. A circumstance in the 
life of this apostate shows well the 
constancy of the royal convert who 
lost three kingdoms for his faith, 
and must have reminded him of 
his own instability upon the same 
matter. Barclay was in London in 
1688, probably on business con- 
nected with his government of East 
New Jersey, and solicited an inter- 
terview with King James. The 
revolution was already breaking, 
and his treacherous son-in-law, 
afterwards William III., was on his 
way to dethrone him; when, stand- 
ing by an open window of the 
palace, his Majesty observed to the 
governor that the wind was fair for 
the Prince of Orange to come over: 
whereupon Barclay replied that it 
was hard no expedient could be 
found to satisfy the people. The 
king declared he would do any- 
thing becoming a gentleman ex- 
cept “parting with liberty of con- 
science, which he never would while 
he lived.” ‘The king was indeed a 
martyr to this principle, and how 
much it was despised by his Pro- 
testant betrayers may be seén, to 
give an example out of these parts, 
from the instruction given in 1703 
to Lord Cornbury, governor of the 
Jerseys (as well as of New York), 
“to permit liberty of conscience 
to all persons except Papists” ; and 
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this barbarous intolerance contin- 
ued as long as the colonies remain- 
ed united to England. Every now 
and then glaring cases of anti- 
Catholic bigotry, calculated only to 
perpetuate civil dissensions sprung 
from religious differences, were 
found in the history of the colony; 
as, for instance, in 1757, when the 
principal edifice of the College of 
New Jersey at Princeton was 
named by Governor Belcher as- 
sau Hall—*to express,” he said, 
“the honor we retain in this re- 
mote part of the globe to the im- 
mortal memory of the glorious 
King William II}., who was a 
branch of the illustrious house of 
Nassau, and who, under God, was 
the great deliverer of the British 
nation from those two monstrous 
Juries, Popery and slavery.” About 
this period there were a few Jesuit 
priests m Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia; and the earliest aecount that we 
have of Catholics in New Jersey is 
in 1744, when we read that Father 
Theodore Schneider, a distinguish- 
ed German Jesuit who had pro- 
fessed philosophy and theology in 
Europe, and been rector of a uni- 
versity, coming to the American 
Provinces, “visited New Jersey 
and held church at Iron Furnaces 
there.” This good missionary was 
a native of Bavaria. He founded 
the mission at Goshenhoppen, now 
in Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
about forty-five miles from Phila- 
delphia, and ministered to German 
Catholics, their descendants, and 
others. Having some skill in medi- 
cine, he used to cure the body as 
well as the sowl; and, travelling 
about on foot or on horseback un- 
der the name of Doctor Schneider 
(leaving to the Sme/funguses to dis- 
cover whether he were of medicine 
or divinity), he had aceess to places 
where he could not otherwise have 
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gone without personal danger; but 
sometimes his real character was 
found out, and he was several times 
raced and shot at in New Jersey. 
He used to carry about with him 
on his missionary excursions into 
this province a manuscript copy of 
the Roman Missal, carefully written 
out in his. own handwriting and 
bound by himself. His poverty or 
the difficulty of procuring printed 
Catholic liturgical books from Eu- 
rope, or, we are inclined to think, 
the danger of discovery should 
such an one with its unmistakable 
marks of “ Popery” about it (which 
he probably dispensed with in his 
manuscript), fall into the hands of 
heretics, must have led him to this 
labor of patience and zeal. Father 
Schneider, who may be reckoned 
the first missionary of New Jersey, 
died on the 11th of July, 1764. 
Another Jesuit used to visit the 
province occasionally after 1762, 
owing to the growing infirmities of 
Father Schneider, and there still ex- 
ist records of baptisms performed by 
him here. This was the Rev. Robert 
Harding, a native of England, who 
arrived in America in 1732. He 
died at Philadelphia on the rst of 
September, 1772. But the priest 
principally connected with the ear- 
ly missions in New Jersey is the 
Rev. Ferdinand Farmer. He was 
born in South Germany in 1720, 
and, having entered the Society of 
Jesus, was sent to Maryland in 
1752. His real name was Steen- 
meyer, but on coming to this 
country he changed it into one 
more easily pronounced by En- 
glish-speaking people. He was 
learned and zealous, and for 
many years performed priestly du- 
ties in New Jersey at several places 
in the northern part, and seems to 
have been the first to visit this col- 
ony regularly. In lis baptismal 
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register the following among other 
places are named, together with the 
dates of his ministrations: a station 
called Geiger’s, in 1759 ; Charlotten- 
burg, in 1769; Morris County, Long 
Pond, and Mount Hope, in 1776; 
Sussex County, Ringwood, and 
Hunterdon County, in 1785. The 
chief congregation at this period 
was at a place called Macoupin 
(now in Passaic County), about fif- 
teen miles from the present city of 
Paterson. It was settled in the 
middle of the last century by Ger- 
mans, who were brought over to 
labor in the iron mines and works 
in this part of the province. Two 
families from Baden among the 
colonists were Catholics; and the 
first priest who visited them is said 
to have been a Mr. Langrey from 
Ireland. Mount Hope, not far 
from Macoupin, used to be yisited 
by Father Farmer twice a year, and 
by other priests, as occasion might 
require, from Philadelphia. Ex- 
cept the Catholics in the northern 
parts, there were very few scattered 
about New Jersey before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The schoolmaster 
at Mount Holly in 1762 was an 
Irish Catholic named Thomas 
McCurtain, and one of his descend- 
ants is the distinguished scholar 
and antiquarian, John G. Shea. 
The Catholics in these colonies be- 
fore American Independence were 
subject in spiritual matters to the 
Bishop (vicar-apostolic) of London, 
who used to appoint a vicar-gen- 
eral (the superior of the Jesuits in 
Maryland) to supply his place. 
After the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus in 1773, the vicar-general, 
Father John Lewis, was the late 
superior of the order in this coun- 
try. - The visits of the missionaries 
to New Jersey seem to have been 
interrupted during the Revolution- 
ary War; but anumber of very dis- 
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tinguished foreign Catholics serv- 
ing in our army honored the land 
by their presence in such a cause. 
Among them we find Lafayette, 
Chevalier Massillon, De Kalb, Pu- 
laski, Kosciusko, and Mauduit du 
Plessis, the engineer officer who for- 
tified Fort Mercer, at Red Bank on 
the Delaware, with so muchskill that 
the attacking Hessians were thor- 
oughly repulsed. In the months of 
August and September, 1781, the 
French troops under De Rocham- 
beau marched diagonally across the 
State from Sufferns (just over the 
line) in New York, by way of 
Pompton, Whippany, Byram’s Tav- 
ern, Somerville, Princeton, and 
Trenton. An army chaplain, the 
Abbé Robin, published a little book 
in 1782, describing this French ex- 
pedition from New Port to York- 
town ; but, regrettably, he gives his 
readers not a word about any Ca- 
tholics that he may have met or 
heard of in New Jersey. 

After the evacuation of New York 
by the British in 1783, there was 
a prospect of collecting the few 
scattered Catholics on Manhattan 
Island into a congregation, and the 
venerable Father Farmer used to 
go twice a year to visit the faithful 
there, across the northern part of 
this State, stopping on his way to 
officiate at Macoupin. On the 22d 
of September, 1785, the Rev. John 
Carroll, who had been appointed by 
the Pope superior of the church in 
the United States and empowered 
to give Confirmation, set out on a 
tour to administer this sacrament 
at Philadelphia, New York, and (as 
he writes to a friend) “ in the upper 
counties of the Jerseys and Penn- 
sylvania, where our worthy German 
brethren had formed congrega- 
tions.” In this year Rev. Mr. Car- 
roll computed the number of Cath- 
elics under his charge at sixteen 
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thousand in Maryland, seven thou- 
sand in Pennsylvania, and two 
thousand scattered about the other 
States. The number of priests was 
nineteen in Maryland and five in 
Pennsylvania. We learn how small 
was the grain of mustard-seed of 
the church in this part of the world 
less than a hundred years ago, when 
we see that there was no resident 
priest at that time between Canada 
and Pennsylvania; and it used to 
be said contemptuously (so Wat- 
son has it in his Annals): “John 
Leary goes once a year to Philadel- 
phia to get absolution.” This wor- 
thy man therefore, who was certain- 
ly living in New York in 1774, had 
to leave that city and cross the 
whole of New Jersey before he could 
perform his Easter duties. The 
earlier editions of Catholic books 
printed in the United States were 
generally gotten up by subscription, 
and a perusalof the lists of subscri- 
bers is interesting, as giving some 
idea of the number, zeal, and origi- 
nal nationality (conjectured from 
the form of patronymic) of the 
Catholics at the time, Thus, to the 
first Catholic Bible published in the 
United States, at Philadelphia in 
1790, only six out of the four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven subscribers 
were from New Jersey. These are 
Joseph Bloomfield, Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the State; James Craft and 
R. S. Jones, Burlington; John 
Holmes, Cape May; Alexander 
Kenney, near (New) Brunswick; 
and Maurice Moynihan, Atsion; 
but in considering this, the most in- 
teresting to us of any lists of sub- 
scribers to early Catholic books, 
we must remember that the names 
are not all of Catholics; and of 
these six from New Jersey the 
last three only are considered or- 
thodox by Archbishop Bayley in 
his appendix to the History of 
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the Catholic Church in New York 
(2d ed.) 

The massacre of 1793 1m the Isl- 
and of Hayti drove a number of 
French Catholics to the United 
States, some of whom settled at 
Mount Holly, Elizabethtown, and 
other parts of the State, but we do 
not know that they did anything 
for the church. Catholic advance 
was to come from quite another 
immigration. In 1805, or earlier, 
the Rev. John Tisserant, one of the 
French clergy driven from home 
by the Revolution, was living at 
Elizabethtown. He was an ex- 
cellent man, and may be consider- 
ed the first resident priest in New 
Jersey, although he cannot be said 
to have been stationed here by au- 
thority. He returned to Europe 
in June, 1806.. The minister of 
the Presbyterian church at Whip- 
pany (Morris County) from 1791 to 
1795 was Calvin White. “His 
ministry, though brief, was useful,” 
says the historian. He afterwards 
connected himself with the Episce- 
palians, and finally became a Ca- 
tholic. A conversion of this kind 
at that period was sufficiently re- 
markable, we think, to be mention- 
ed in notes on the Catholic Church 
in New Jersey. 

In the year 1808, the dioceses of 
New York and Philadelphia were 
erected, with the northern part of 
New Jersey within the former and 
the southern within the latter dio- 
cese. This arrangement continued 
until 1853; and while it lasted re- 
ligion made some progress here, 
but slowly. The Rev. Richard 
Bulger, a native of Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, having come to the American 
Mission, was ordained priest by 
Bishop Connolly of New York, in 
1820. He was assistant at the 
cathedral in New York, and thence 
regularly attended Paterson, where 
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he devoted himself to the Catholics 
gathered in that manufacturing 
town, and scattered about the up- 
per part of the State. The church 
at Paterson is mentioned in the Al- 
manac of 1822; it being then the 
only one in New Jersey. The pas- 
tor was exposed to inconvenience, 
insults, and hardship. One evening, 
for instance, a bigoted ruffian threw 
a large jagged stone into his lighted 
room, the shutters or window-blinds 
having been left unclosed, and he 
had a narrow escape from a hole in 
his head. On another occasion he 
was rudely turned out on to the 
muddy road with his Breviary and 
bundle from a country cart, the 
driver of which had given him a lift 
until he discovered that he was a 
priest. The account, however, says 
that it was the farmer’s wife who 
“declared that he should not re- 
main in the wagon”; and the man 
afterwards applied to Father Bul- 
ger for instruction, and was receiv- 
ed into the church, but we do not 
hear of the conversion of the scold— 
perhaps because (as an old poet 
says) , 
“Women’s feet run still astray, 
If once to ill they know the way ”! 
—Habingtor. 

About 1825, that part of New 
Jersey under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Philadelphia used to be 
visited occasionally by clergymen 
from beyond the Delaware, and sta- 
tions were established at Pleasant 
Mills and Trenton, which continued 
to be served, but without resident 
pastors (we believe), until the dio- 
cese of Newark was erected. The 
city of Newark had a pastor about 
1830 in the person of Rev. Gregory 
Pardow, who was in 1834 the only 
priest actually residing in New 
Jersey. After this period churches 
were erected not only in the princi- 
pal city, Newark, but also in Jer- 
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sey City, Perth Amboy, Belleville, 
Madison, New Brunswick, Eliza- 
bethtown, Macoupin, and other 
centres of population. The church 
at Macoupin was erected in 1841 
by Father John Raffeiner, a native 
of the Tyrol, who came to this 
country in 1833, and used to visit 
the Germans scattered through New 
Jersey; and in 1842 a church in 
Newark for the German Catholics 
was erected by Father Balleis, a 
Benedictine monk. On the 3oth 
of October, 1853, the Rt. Rev. J. 
R. Bayley, at the time a priest in 
New York, was consecrated first 
bishop of Newark, the diocese being 
coextensive with the State; and, 
on his taking possession of his see, 
found thirty-three churches and 
thirty clergymen. Since then the 
advance of the Catholic religion 
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here has been rapid; and when 
Bishop Bayley was transferred to 
Baltimore, he left to his successor 
what is considered, we believe, one 
of the completest dioceses in the 
United States—a disciplined clergy, 
religious orders of both sexes, dio- 
cesan seminary, college for higher 
education, academy for young 
ladies, select and parochial schools, 
orphan asylums, hospitals, ceme- 
teries, and other Christian institu- 
tions, in a flourishing condition. 
The progress of the church during 
these latter years has been before 
the eyes of all; and as we have in- 
tended to limit ourselves to the 
period anterior to the erection of 
New Jersey into a diocese, in making 
notes on Catholicity in the State, 
we now end them, if even a little 
abruptly. 
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MANUAL OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
Translated from the French of Rev. T. 
B. Boone, S.J., by Mrs. Annie Blount 
Storrs. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 1875. 18mo, pp. 509. 
The publication of this manual sup- 

plies a real want which many devout 

persons have felt, and which they will 
now find fully satisfied. It is a com- 
panion for the altar, a treasure of pious 
reading, of meditation and prayers, for 

Mass, Communion, Visits to the Blessed 

Sacrament, Confraternities, and days of 

special devotion, such as Corpus Christi 

and the Forty Hours’ Adoration. It is 
translated from the French by an accom- 
plished lady well fitted for the task, and 
has been carefully examined and correct- 
ed by several clergymen of New York 
who are distinguished for their learning 
and piety. The approbation of the Car- 
dinal is the best proof of the excellence 
of the work, for, apart from the authori- 
tative character of his sanction, no one is 
better able to appreciate a work of this 


kind, or to judge of its merits, than His 
Eminence; and we are assured that he 
has not simply contented himself with 
the examination requisite to make sure 
that this manual is orthodox in doctrine, 
and therefore fit for publication, but has 
warmly interested himself in its transla- 
tion and preparation for the press, on ac- 
count of his high estimate of its value. 
In Belgium, where devotion to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament especially* flourishes, it is 
the favorite book of its kind. The trea- 
tise on frequent communion is especially 
thorough and important; and there is 
one, also, on the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus—a devotion so intimately 
connected with that of the Blessed Sac- 
rament of the Altar. We need not add, 
after this, that we recommend the 
manual in a special manner to religious 
communities, and to the faithful gene- 
rally. We trust that their own personal 
experience of the benefit and consolation 
to be derived from its use will secure 
their cordial assent to the praise we have 
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bestowed upon it, and that it will become 
. as popular here as it is in Belgium. 


Tue Lire or Our Lorp Jesus Curist. 
By Louis Veuillot. Translated into 
English by the Rev. Anthony Farley. 
From the Seventh French Edition. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1875. 

At last we welcome in English a work 
published eleven years ago. Written in 
answer to Renan, “It is truly,” says the 
translator, “what our Holy Father Pius 
IX. calls it, ‘A vindication of the out- 
raged Godhead of Christ.” The letter 
of the Holy Father is prefixed to the 
table of contents. 

We transcribe what the translator says 
in apology for reproducing the work at 
this late hour : 

“ Appearing as it does some time after the exist- 
eace of the original work, it might seem that the 
object of the book had ceased to be, had been for- 
gotten, or was of no moment to the public of our day 
and of our country. But when we remember the 
deep i impression produced by Renan’s work—an im- 
pression stamped {it would seem indelibly) upon the 

and religi teaching of our 

times—we have to admit that a vindication of 
Christ, she God-Man, is as necessary to-day as it 
was when the new Voltaire appeared to shock relj- 
gious sentiment in France and in the world. ‘ Chris- 
tus heri et hodie,’ is the war-cry of the foes, just as 
much as the trust and comfort of the faithful lovers 
of the God-Man.” 

Next comes Louis Veuillot’s preface, 
which should be read with more atten- 
tion than is generally accorded to pre- 
faces. Indeed, we think few who begin 
to read it will hesitate to go through. 
The author reminds us that himself was 
once a sceptic ; and throws a light upon 
the unbelieving mind—upon the cause 
and nature of unbelief—which only such 
aman with such an experience can 
throw. 

His aim in writing Our Lord’s life is to 
show the overwhelming force of the sim- 
ple Gospel story. He contends (and we 
are sure he is right) that, while the “ de- 
niers and falsifiers of the truth have been 
admirably refuted in every objection rais- 
ed by them,” yet, “since their supreme 
art lies in feigning and producing igno- 
tance, the essential point should be to 
reply especially to what they do not say. 
This is what we unavoidably forget ” (pp. 
17, 18). Then, referring to Renan, he 
continues: 

“ The last of those wicked impugners of the divi- 
uity cf Christ our Lord who has rendered himself 
celebrated has well understood, in a book of five or 
six hundred pages, how to speak of Jesus Christ 
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without pointing him out. Perpetually avoiding all 
that belongs to God, with the same stroke he pér? 
verts all that belongs to the man. This artifice of 

weakness is the only strength of the book. It has 
drawn the apologist into the discussion of trifles in 
which the Man-God completely disappears. The 
refutations are excellent, but they leave us ignorant 
of what Jesus Christ has done, and for what pur- 
pose he came into the world. Thus it is not Christ 
who has the case gained, yet less thé laborious rea* 
der of so much controversy ; it is this miserable man, 
who has proposed to himself to betray God and his 
neighbor.” 


And again: 


“The clement wisdom of Jesus has not been left 
te the mercy of aa nor to the resources of rea- 
son, nor to lowli of faith. It has 
fi the weak ia the mind of man, and has 
prepared a succor always victorious. It is not ne- 
cessary to ransack the libraries, to collect together 
so many dead languages, so much history, so much 
physics, so much philosophy, to know with certainty 
him who came to save the little ones and the igno- 
rant. The bread of life is as easy to find as the 
material bread, on the same conditions. A simple, 
faithful Christian or member of the Church of God, 
a man of the world, provided he may have studied 
a*few books and heard some instruction, can render 
an account of his faith far better than the * savants,’ 
the pretended unbelievers, are in a condition to give 
an account of their incredulity. The Gospel is 
sufficient for that. 

“The Gospel contains motives conclusive of the 
faith in Jesus Christ, true God and true man—mo- 
tives, reasons, which the Saviour himself has put 
forth. We can paralyze, by the contents of the 
Gospel, the sophistry of the infidel, without being 
shocked by its contact. What does it matter that 
the sophist should amass notes against the sincerity 
of the Evangelists, if we have clear proof that he 
of whom the Evangelists speak is God? On bended 
knees, before the Keal Presence, one is not tempted 
to withdraw from its contemplation in order to con- 
sider or view more closely this vile apparition of 
blasphemy. We are by no means bound to extract 
from it open avowals of repentance.” 








Then he gives the reason for this suffi- 
ciency of the Gospel : 


" “ There are different degrees in the region of the 
; discussion belongs to the inferior degrees. In 
p oeakh aig man is pitted against man ; the reason of 
the one seems as good as that of the other. In ex- 
pounding, we place God against man 
“* This exposition of the truth must get the pre- 
ference when God is absolutely and personally in the 
case. From the apex of those lofty heights the 
voice of man properly avoids discussing with noth- 
ingness, lest weak human reason might be inclined 
to believe that nothingness could reply ; that the 
beauty of truth might <ppear alone in the presenee 
of the absolute deformity of falsehood.” 


And again: 


“ Among infidels ignorance of the Gospel is gene- 
rally complete ; among a great many Christians it is 
hardly less so. They know the Gospel by heart, 
and they do not understand it. They have not 
read it with care, with order, such as it has been 
delivered. They do not know how to explain it or 
meditate on it as they ought. Whosoever sees in 
the Gospel only the letter, does rot understand even 
the letter ; and whosoever seeks for morality only in 
its pages, does not find the morality they contain.” 
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Lastly, he dismisses Renan’s Life in 
the following masterly words: 

“* As to a certain malicious book which unhappily 
signal.zes the age in which we live, we have been 
obliged to refer to it two or three times. We could 
have wished not to touch on it. The first senti- 
ments of Catholics on this deplorable book have be- 
come much modified since they have been enabled 
to perceive more exactly the malicious industry of 
the author. While we see him assume the task of 
ignoring, we are convinced he is yet far from hav- 
ing lost the faith. He dare not look upon the cru- 
cifix face to face—he would fear to see the blood 
trickling down. In his conscience he declares him- 
self a traitor. This is the confession which we read 
in his book. turned resolutely away from the light 
of day. We blame this miserable man, and we de- 
test and abhor his crime ; but he is to be pitied, and 
every Christian will be happy to say to him what 
Ananias said to Saul: ‘ My brother Saul, the Lord 
Jesus, who appeared to you on the road whence 
you are coming, has sent me to meet you, so that 
you may receive your sight.’ ” 


A Discourst COMMEMORATIVE OF Hon. 
SAMUEL WiL.iston. By W. S. Tyler, 
Williston Professor of Greek in Am- 
herst College. Springfield; Mass. : 
Clark W. Bryan & Co. 1874. 

The venerable gentleman commemo- 
rated in this discourse died on the r8th 
of July, 1874, at an advanced age, after a 
life which is in many respects remarkable 
and worthy of lasting remembrance. His 
history is interesting, as presenting the 
most distinctive and admirable traits of 
the genuine old-fashioned New England 
type of character. It is remarkable on 
account of the great works which he per- 
formed during his lifetime. It is honora- 
ble and worthy of remembrance on ac- 
count of the great example it presents to 
wealthy men, of a man who realized the 
proper position which men of large for- 
tunes ought to take in the community, as 
public benefactors, as founders, as stew- 
ards of wealth for the common good. 
Mr. Williston was the son of a poor 
country clergyman whose salary was $300 
ayear. Disappointed in his early efforts 
to obtain a liberal education by an affec- 
tion of the eyes which debarred him from 
the pleasure of reading all his lifetime, 
be set himseif to the task of making a 
fortune that he might have the means of 
promoting education and in other ways 
benefiting his fellow-men, especially 
those of his own neighborhood and com- 
monwealth. He was successful in this 
undertaking, and, besides the large for- 
tune which he left at death to his heirs, 
he is said to have bestowed a million of 
dollars in public beneficent works dur- 
ing his lifetime, and to have bequeathed 
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more than half that sum by testament for 
similar purposes. He was the second 
founder of Amherst College, the founder 
of the Williston Seminary at Easthamp- 
ton, and of the beautiful town of that 
name, which Prof. Tyler says “he found 
a mere hamlet, and left one of the richest 
and most beautiful towns in Hampshire 
County, a great educational and manu- 
facturing centre, with beautiful farm- 
houses (villas they might almost be 
called) and several model villages clus- 
tered about elegant churches, and a 
model seminary of learning.” Mr. Wil- 
liston gained during life, and left after 
him, the reputation of a man of integrity, 
probity, and high moral principle. His 
religious belief, which was that of the 
old-fashioned Congregationalists of Mas- 
sachusetts, was his guiding and dominat- 
ing idea, and he followed it up in prac- 
tice consistently and conscientiously. 
The portrait prefixed to Prof. Tyler's 
discourse is one very pleasant to look 
upon, and shows the face of an honest, 
sensible, good man, surmounted by an 
expansive, intellectual forehead, and set 
firmly upona manly bust. One excellent 
feature in Mr. Williston’s character was 
his adherence to the principle that good 
education and healthy civilization must 
rest on a religious and Christian basis. 
In this respect, he contrasts favorably with 
alarge and increasing class of Protestants, 
who are taking sides openly with infidels 
in the accursed work of secularizing edu- 
cation, and crying up merely material or 
intellectual progress. His panegyrist, 
Prof. Tyler, writes admirably upon this 
theme. This discourse, apart from the 
interest given to it by the truly noble 
life which it describes, is in itself re- 
markably full of fine thoughts, showing 
the effect of the deep study of the classics 
to which the learned author has devoted 
his life. We are pleased to notice the 
calm and just manner in which he touches 
incidentally upon some topics connected 
with the Catholic Church. Speaking of 
the honor which is due to those men who 
are founders of institutions useful to 
mankind, in a truly philosophical strain, 
and with illustrations drawn from both 
pagan and Christian history, he proceeds 
to say : “There are no names more hal- 
lowed in the Catholic Church than the 
founders of those monasteries which, 
with all their sins, have the merit of keep- 
ing religion and learning alive through 
the darkness and confusion of the Middle 
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Ages. The founders, too, of those reli- 
gious orders whose influence has been felt 
to the remotest bounds of Christendom, 
what veneration is felt for them by all 
good Catholics, from age to age! The 
names of S. Benedict, S. Dominic, S. 
Francis, and Ignatius Loyola have been 
canonized and embalmed in the religious 
societies which they established.” The 
fact that these words were pronounced in 
the pulpit of the chapel of Amherst Col- 
lege gives them a peculiar significance. 
We do not consider them as denoting any 
Catholic tendencies in Prof. Tyler or his 
associates, but merely a diminution of 
power in the old Protestant and Puritan 
tradition, and the existence of a more 
philosophical and eclectic spirit. The 
rationalizing movement which is disin- 
tegrating Protestant societies carries 
away a great deal of prejudice and error 
on its tide. It threatens also to sweep 
away the remnants and fragments of 
truth, Amberst, seated on the remote 
hills of Hampshire, has been safer from 
the flood, hitherto, than Cambridge and 
New Haven. Nevertheless, it must be 


invaded by the rising waters in its turn. 
There is nothing but the Catholic Church 
which can stand, when knowledge and 


reason take the place of the ignorance 
and credulity necessary to a blind fol- 
lowing ofthe Reformation. The remnant 
of orthodox Protestants must therefore 
follow the inexorable logic of Luther's 
principle into its consequences of sheer 
rationalism, or make their way back to 
Catholic faith. Individuals may remain 
Stationary, but the mass has to move, 
and even the works of men who are both 
gteat and good rest on a sandy fgunda- 
tion, which will be undermined in a short 
time unless they are built on the rock of 
Catholic stability. Mr. Williston, we 
have no doubt, did his best, not only to 
create temporal well-being and prosperi- 
ty, but also that which is higher, more 
lasting, and directed toward the eternal 
good, which is the chief end of man. 
Numbers of generous and noble hearts, 
like himself, have endeavored and 
are now striving toward the same ob- 
jects, from the same motives. They are 
the pillars of the commonwealth, the 
real peers of the realm, the chief bulwark 
of our political and social state amid the 
horde of base, corrupt intriguers and de- 
magogues, mammon worshippers and 
spendthrifts, crowding our legislative 
halls and marts of business, and flaunting 
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in vulgar show through our streets. lt 
is impossible, however, that the work 
which they strive singly to accomplish, 
whether for education, philanthropy, po- 
litical reform and progress, or the promo- 
tion of the Christian religion, should be 
successfully performed except through 
Catholic unity and organization in the 
communion of the one true Church. If 
all the enlightened and virtuous men and 
women in the United Statés who believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Saviour, and 
Christianity the salvation of mankind 
were united in faith and directed by one 
authority, there is nothing which they 
could not accomplish on this vast field 
which God has given us, and which at 
present is to a great extent mere wild 
land. In conclusion, we express our 
thanks to Mrs. Emily G. Williston and 
the other executors of the Hon. Mr. 
Williston for their courtesy in sending 
us a copy of this discourse, which is 
printed in a most beautiful and tasteful 
manner. 


Tue CuILp. By Mgr. Dupanloup, Bi- 
shop of Orleans. Translated, with the 
author’s permission, by Kate Anderson. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1875. 
Mgr. Dupanloup is one of the most 

eloquent orators and writers of France. 

The theme of the present book, which 

might have been handled in an able and 

complete and yet dull manner by an- 
other, is- treated in a spirited, glowing, 
ascinating style by the illustrious Bishop 
of Orleans. It is a charming, attractive, 
and most important theme, handled by 
one who was a most enthusiastic and 
successful teacher of boys and youths 
before he became a bishop. Every pa- 
rent, and especially every mother, should 
read this book; so also should those 
who have the charge of children and 
young people in schools or elsewhere, 

It is more specifically and precisely suit- 

able to the case and condition of boys, 

as is natural, considering that the author 
has been more immediately engaged in 
the care of colleges than of convents. 

Yet, in general, its principles and in- 

structions are appropriate for girls also, 

children being very nearly alike in most 
respects, whether they are boys or girls. 

In respect to the moral training of boys, 

there are some instructions very plainly 

and yet delicately given in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters, which are special- 
ly necessary for a very large class at the 
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present day and in our very corrupt 
state of society. In the wealthy and 
fashionable circle of American society, 
the children are very generally spoiled. 
Who is not familiar with the fast boy of 
fourteen, whose outward and visible sign 
is a blue ribbon on his straw hat, and 
with his sister of twelve, in short clothes, 
sparkling with jewelry, but dim-eyed, 
pale-faced, and thin, from keeping late 
hours and other precocious dissipations ? 
The end of these fast young people is 
usually tragical. If not so, they are at 
the best wilted and spoiled, like bouquets 
of flowers which have remained for a 
whole day among lighted candles. 

We regret to say that many of our 
wealthy Catholics, especially those who 
have suddenly acquired riches, strive to 
emulate in the race of extravagance and 
luxury the most utterly worldly class of 
people, who live professedly for mere 
earthly enjoyment. Their children are 
therefore trained in a way which is mo- 
rally the very opposite of the Christian 
and Catholic method. In a lesser de- 
gree, the same loose, indulgent, soft, and 
effeminate style of bringing up children 
prevails in families where the spirit of 
the parents is less worldly and more reli- 
gious. Boys and girls do not remain 
children long enough, and are not treated 
as children ought to be treated. They 
are too precociously developed into 
young ladies and gentlemen. So far as 
our observation extends, the education 
at home and at school which our Catho- 
lic boys of the more affluent class are re- 
ceiving is much more defective in respect 
to religion and morality than that of the 
girls. They are more spoiled at home, 
and are less amenable to wholesome dis- 
cipline and intellectual training at school 
than their sisters. They are also exposed 
to much greater danger of becoming es- 
sentially irreligious and vicious, and go- 
. ing utterly to ruin, before or soon after 
they attain their majority, and therefore 
great errors in their early training are 
more deplorable. All parents, and es- 
pecially mothers, who are not wholly 
careless and frivolous, must perceive 
clearly and feel deeply the vital import- 
ance of this subject of the early training 
of boys. Let them read carefully and 
frequently this choice book of Bishop 
Dupanloup, and they will understand 
better how to reverence that wonderful 
and beautiful being—a regenerate child ; 
how to train the child for the duty and 
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the solid happiness of its earthly life, how 
to educate it for heaven. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By N. L. 
Thiéblin. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 
New York: Lee, Shepard & Dilling- 
ham, 1875. 

The corps of professional writers for 
the great newspapers of Europe and 
America is remarkable in many ways for 
talent, enterprise, courage, sagacity, and 
skill in that style of composition which is 
the most effective for the purposes of the 
secular press. Its esprit de corps is not 
very high as regards truth, the eternal 
principles of right and devotion to just 
and noble causes. It is to a great extent 
mercenary, unscrupulous, time-serving, 
skeptical, and superficial. Incidentally 
it often serves the cause of right and 
truth with great efficacy, and no doubt 
wages a very successful war on many 
evils and abuses in favor of certain tem- 
poral interests, diffuses a vast amount 
of information, and contributes its full 
quantity of force to the wheels that make 
the world spin round with an ever-in- 
creasing velocity. Certain of its mem- 
bers have made themselves truly famous 
in this present age by their explorations 
and their chronicles of wars or other 
great contemporary events, that almost 
rival Livy and Cesar. It is only neces- 
sary to mention the names of Russell and 
Stanley as illustrations of this statement. 

Mr. Thiéblin has won a high place 
among these brilliant writers for the 
press, by his extraordinary courage and 
enterprise in following up, first the mili- 
tary movements of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and more recently those of the Car- 
list campaigns, and his very great talent 
in describing what he has seen and learn- 
ed with so much perseverance and effort. 
He is a good specimen of the corps to 
which he belongs. Apparently a mere 
free-thinker in respect to all the higher 
order of truth, solicitous only to see and 
narrate what is transpiring on the earth, 
an intellectual knight-errant and free 
lance, without any kind of allegiance to 
any power higher than the Pall Mall 
Gazette or the New York Herald, he is 
brave, good-humored, witty, and graphic ; 
a keen observer, a charming narrator, 
with a great deal of justice and imparti- 
ality, and evidently telling the truth about 
those things which can be apprehended 
through the senses, and which his mind 
is capable of understanding. There are 
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a few offensive remarks about Catholic 
matters, a few jeering allusions to things 
beyond his rather limited sphere of 
vision, and a moderate quantity of the 
usual newspaper political wisdom, upon 
which we place, of course, a very low 
estimate. The real substance of the 
book, however, which is the testimony 
of the writer respecting what he learned 
by personal observation respecting the 
army of Don Carlos and the state of 
things in Spain, is of the highest value 
and interest. We have not read a book 
with so much pleasure for a long time. 
The author takes us right into the Carlist 
camp and the romantic Vasco-Navarrese 
country where Don Carlos is king, into 
the company of his generals and soldiers, 
into the houses of the parish priests, and 
among the loyal, religious peasantry. 
He has no sympathy with the religion of 
the Spaniards or the cause of Don Carlos, 
and his favorable testimony to the piety, 
morality, bravery, and good discipline of 
the faithful soldiers and subjects of the 
gallant prince are beyond cavil. The 
history of the eccentric and famous Curé 
of Santa Cruz is most curious, The 
authentic narrative of facts concerning 
the Carlist movement makes it evident 
to our mind that the prospects of ultimate 
and complete success in the effort of 
Don Carlos to gain possession of the 
kingdom are very encouraging. Mr. 
Thiéblin does not confine himself to an 
account of his experience in the Carlist 
camps. He gives a great deal of in- 
formation gathered from the visits he 
made to the quarters of the Republicans, 
personal observation of the state of things 
in Madrid and other places, and conver- 
sations with prominent personages. He 
can appreciate what is admirable in 
Spain and the Spaniards much better 
than most non-Catholics; and being 
wholly free from Protestant sympathies, 
perceives clearly and ridicules freely the 
sham of Evangelical missions with their 
invariable concomitant of boastful and 
calumnious lying. As avery good sort 
of heathen, and an extremely clever man, 
with a fine taste for what is beautiful, and 
an eclectic habit of mind, he gives just 
and charming descriptions of many 
things in that Catholic country and peo- 
ple—in short, understanding the princi- 
ples and causes which have produced 
that which he partially approves, but can- 
not estimate at its ful! worth, as he would 
do if he were a thorough and intelligent 
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Catholic, in respect to the state of 
Catholic religion and piety in Spain, his 
account of the lapse from ancient faith is 
partly correct, but one-sided and imper- 
fect, as that of a foreign and anti-Catholic 
observer must be. In respect to morality 
and general well-being and happiness, 
he is a competent witness, and his testi- 
mony shows how much better, happier, 
and more refined, in the true sense, the 
Spanish people, even in their present 
disorganized state are, than the mass of 
the population in England or the United 
States. In regard to Spanish politics, he 
sympathizes, of course, most perfectly 
with Castelar and the orderly, moderate 
Republicans, and next to these with the 
party of Don Alfonsc. He makes an 
elaborate argument in favor of the claim 
of this young prince to be the inheritor 
of all the rights of Ferdinand VII. In 
our opinion, Don Carlos has the most 
valid title to this inheritance. But as we 
have no time to prove this, we must 
waive the question of legitimacy. 

There is another right which has prece- 
dence of any right. to inherit the throne: 
This is the right of the Church and na- 
tion to have restored and preserved the 
ancient heritage of the Spanish nation, 
those laws and institutions, and that 
government which are necessary to the 
religious and political well-being of the 
whole people. The régime of the Christi- 
nos was destructive to both, and almost 
the whole nation acquiesced in the ex- 
pulsion of Isabella. We do not think 
that the majority of even that portion of 
the Spaniards who are at present subject 
to Don Alfonso really consent to his 
rule, or that there is any guarantee that 
it will be better than that of the late 
queen. He has been taken up by the 
Liberals as a fis aller, and is only tole- 
rated by the greater part of those who 
are loyal to the religion and constitution 
of the Spanish monarchy. Don Carlos, 
as his own published statements, particu- 
larly his recent letter to Louis Veuillot, 
prove, is the champion of religious and 
political regeneration. It is, therefore, 
desirable that his claim to the crown 
should be lawfully ratified, and receive 
whatever may be requisite to make it a 
perfect right in actual possession, by the 
act of the Spanish nation. We may say 
the same of the Comte de Chambord in 
respect to the throne of France. This is 
a sufficient reason why Catholics, even 
American Catholics, who are faithful to 
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the Republic here, because it is an estab- 
lished and legitimate order, should be 
hostile to the Republican party in Spain 
and France, and to any kind of patched- 
up liberalistic monarchy in either coun- 
try, and wish for the success of Don 
Carlos and Henri de Bourbon. There 
are some very good Catholics who think 
differently, even such staunch champions 
of the Catholic cause as our illustrious 
friend the Bishop of Salford, the editor 
of the London Tablet, and Dr. Ward. 
They seem to us to be mistaken and in- 
consistent, and we agree personally with 
the Civilia Cattolica and the Univers that 
the cause of Charles VII. and Henry V. 
is the same with that of Pius IX. con- 
sidered as a temporal sovereign, and 
closely connected with the triumph of 
his tights as Sovereign Pontiff. We have, 
moreover, the confident hope that the 
one will yet reign over regenerated 
Spain and the other over regenerated 
France, after the infamous Prussian tyr- 
anny shall have been trampled in the 
dust, and the usurper of the Quirinal 
shall have met the fate of all foregoing 
oppressors of the Holy See. 

Dios, Patria, Y Rey is the true watch- 
word of beautiful, Catholic, unhappy 
Spain. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO 1HE LAND OF THE 
Cip. Translated from the French of 
Frederic Ozanam. By P. S. New 
York : The Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety. 1875. 

This little volume, by the eminent 
writer and lecturer Prof. Ozanam, sup- 
plies much that was wanting in the one 
just noticed, in its appreciative sketches 
of Catholic objects and traditions. The 
book was the result of a tour made a 
year before the author’s death. It would 
be a good travelling companion in the 
country described, or elsewhere. 


A Fut CATECHISM OF THE CATHOLIC 
RELIGION (preceded by a Short History 
of Religion), from the Creation of the 
World to the Present Time, With 
Questions for Examination. Trans- 
lated from the German of the Rev, Jo- 
seph Deharbe, S.J., by the Rev. John 
Fander, First American Edition. Pe7- 
missu Superiorum. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 

‘* This is the most celebrated catechism 
of the century, has been most extensively 
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approved and brought into use, and will 
be of great service to those who are em- 
ployed in teaching young people the 
Christian doctrine, as well as for the in- 
struction of converts.” 

We can add nothing to the above no- 
tice of the London edition of this cate- 
chism, which heretofore appeared in this 
magazine, except to say that the Ameri- 
can edition has been revised and cor- 
rected, and adopted into the Young Ca- 
tholic’s School Series, 


THE VIcTriMs OF THE MAMERTINE. By 
Rev. A. J. O’Reilly,D.D. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1875, 

The Martyrs of the Coliseum will have 
prepared the reader for another treat in 
this later work of the same author. Dr. 
O'Reilly is one of the most diligent 
workers of the rich mine of Christian 
traditions so successfully explored by 
Cardinal Wiseman, in the preparation 
of Fabiola. The author properly claims 
great authenticity for the records of 
this prison, the high position of its vic- 
tims rendering the task of identification 
one of comparative ease. While the 
world is being filled with the exploits of 
“the heroes of paganism, who were at 
best but tyrants and murderers,” we 
should not ignore the deeds of those 
truer heroes—the persecuted champions 
of the early Christian Church. 


Tue Spirit oF Farru; or, What I Must 
do to Believe. By Bishop Hedley, 
O.S.B. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 1875. 

This brochure is made up of a series 
of lectures delivered in St. Peter's, Car- 
diff, by its right reverend author, The 
reader will not have proceeded far to be 
convinced of the opportuneness of the 
subjects discussed, and the competence 
of the writer, who may also be recognized 
as a former contributor to these pages. 


SERMONS FOR Every SUNDAY IN THE 
YFAR, AND FOR THE LeapinG HOLI- 
DAYS OF OBLIGATION. By Rev. William 
Gahan. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Walsh. Edited by Rev. J. 
O'Leary, D.D. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1875. 

The reverend clergy will be content 
with the announcement of a new edition 
of these standard discourses. Their 
quality was long ago determined 





